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THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


*<* The Bearings and Courses in this Work are Magnetic unless expressed to 
the contrary. The Depths refer to low water, ordinary Spring Tides. The 
Distances are in Nautical miles of 60 to a Degree. A Cable is considered to be 
qs of a mile, and equal to 100 Fathoms. The annual decrease of the Magnetic 
Variation is probably 30 seconds. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The Gulf of Mexico is an immense sea, enclosed on all sides, except to 
the south-eastward, where the island of Cuba divides the entrance into two 
channels, the Florida channel to the north-east, and the channel of Yucatan 
to the south-east. It is in general free from banks, and contains only a few 
small rocky islands opposite to the northern and north-western coasts of the 
peninsula of Yucatan, and the Florida reef, which is towards the eastern 
extremity of the Gulf. The shores are low, and frequently lined with flat sandy 
islands at a short distance from the shore. There are few harbours, and the 
rivers which fall into this sea have bars at their mouths. This circumstance 
renders them almost inaccessible for vessels requiring deep water. 

The currents are very remarkable. The water brought from the Caribbean 
sea, through the strait between cape Catoche and cape St. Antonio, soon divides ; 
one portion runs eastward along the northern coast of Cuba, and constitutes, 
east of Havana, the Gulf stream: the other flows westward, but does not reach 
Vera Cruz. The latter follows a curve, drawn from Vera Cruz towards the 
north-east, so as to pass the parallel of 254°, about the meridian of New Orleans ; 
hence it continues to the east of South, and afterwards runs rapidly to the south- 
east as far as the entrance of the Strait of Florida, where the curved line 
terminates. This curve constitutes the southern boundary of the current. But 
the long, narrow, alluvial islands and mud-banks along the coasts of Mexico, 
Louisiana, and Florida clearly indicate that a current runs there also. It seems, 
therefore, that the whole surface of the Gulf, between the curved line and the 
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coast, is in a continual though slow motion, which may be considered as the 
origin of the Gulf stream; for in the Strait of Florida it unites with the current 
which runs along the northern coast of Cuba, and it is only after this junction 
that the current begins to be remarkable for its velocity. 

The Gulf of Mexico is characterised by the high temperature of its water, 
which is generally 86°, while in the ocean, in the same latitude, it does not exceed 
76° or 78°, and even near the equator rarely 80° or $1°. Whether the circulation 
of the water by means of the currents above indicated, contributes to this 
phenomenon, is not known; but it seems beyond all doubt that the high temper- 
ature of the water in the Gulf stream is due to the high temperature of the water 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The shores of Yucatan which form the south-eastern boundary of the Gulf, 
extend from the Rio Hondo, on the east, to the Usumacinta or Rio Palizada, 
which empties itself into the south-west end of the Laguna de Terminos, on the 
west. ‘lhe northern portion of this peninsula, from the base of the table lands 
of Guatemala on the parallel of lat. 19° N., is an arid, scantily wooded, sandy 
plain, elevated only a few feet above the sea, and so dry that the inhabitants 
have to depend on rain water caught in tanks and reservoirs. Water may, 
however, be obtained by digging wells on the shore, but itis not considered 
wholesome. 

‘Winds and Seasons.—The wet and dry seasons are distinctly marked, as 
elsewhere on this sea, but the north shore being so far removed from the influence 
of the high lands of the isthmus, the rains are here somewhat less violent, and 
do not commence before June, and droughts occur. 

In the dry season, off the north-east end of the peninsula, there is a continued 
heavy deposition of dew, both day and night, producing a disagreeable feeling of 
chill. Sometimes it is so dense as to resemble fog, and prevent a boat being seen 
beyond } mile, and on these occasions the temperature of the surface water will 
be 10° below that of the air. 

At this period the sea breeze sets gradually in from the N.E. at about 10 a.a1., 
and at 12 itis blowing fresh. Between 4 p.m. and sunset it draws round to the 
eastward, and at midnight the land wind is blowing moderately from the S.E. 
These changes frequently extend 40 miles from the land. In the month of June, 
however, within 8 or 9 miles of the coast, the land wind will rush off in a sudden 
heavy squall in the afternoon, but it seldom lasts long. Calms are scarcely ever 
experienced in these months. 

Off the north-west end and west side of the peninsula, from about 10 a.m. to 
2.p.m., the interval of the change from the land to the sea breeze, the wind falls 
gradually to nearly a calm, and as gradually springs up again from the North, 
and at about 3 p.m. is established at N.K. At midnight the breeze slackens, and 
shortly after the land wind comes off from the eastward. At about 4 it is fresh 
from the E.8.E., and so continues until about 10 a.m., when it gradually subsides 
as above. It may be observed, however, that as the western shore is approached 
the sea breeze sets in to the westward of North, and the land wind settles at S.E. 

It is remarkable that the barometer will fall nearly a tenth of an inch as the 
sea breeze sets in, and rise to its usual level with the land wind; although 
sometimes the latter blows the strongest. 

Off Campeché the land wind sometimes blows fresh, and in heavy squalls from 
S.E. to S.W. until 11 a.m.; it then gradually lulls, and drawing round to the 
westward meets the sea breeze coming in from the N.W. at about 1PM. In the 
middle of April these changes may be interrupted for 24 hours by a strong 
westerly wind and heavy rain. 
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Off the north shore northers may be met with as late as the middle of April, 
but they seldom oceur after March, and their force is then considerably 
diminished. On these occasions, two days previously the barometer will begin 
to fall, and sink two tenths below its former level as the change approaches ; the 
wind falls light from the E.S.E., the atmosphere becomes dense, and exceedingly 
moist, the seud low and flying, and the upper clouds run rapidly to the N.W. 
A few hours before the change heavy masses of dark clouds appear to the west- 
ward, and the wind rushes down from that quarter with the strength of a 
treble-reefed topsail breeze, accompanied with rain, thunder, and lightning. 
Immediately after the first squall the barometer will rise rapidly, even to as much 
as three tenths of an inch above its previous level, although the wind may not 
fall and draw round to the usual direction for a couple of days. 

This change is often followed by a dense fog for two or three hours after noon, 
when objects are scarcely visible a mile off. 

Tides and Currents.—As a general remark, on the shore of Yucatan and at 
the outlying islands and banks, it is high water about noon, and low water at 
11 pM., and the rise is from 1 to 2-feet. It frequently happens, however, that 
the level of the sea remains stationary for some days, probably dependent upon 
the strength of the wind and current; during northers it remains at its lowest 
point. 

Between Contoy island and the Corsario banks the ebb runs s0 strong to the 
eastward as to, overcome the general current by a knot an hour. Inthe month 
of June it extends as far as 45 miles to the north-westward of cape Catoche, and 
to near the eastern edge of the bank, which will greatly assist a vessel working 
to windward. 

Westward of the Yalahau lagoon there is no tidal wave; but at Campeche the 
flood runs strong to the northward to the distance of 6 or 7 miles from the shore, 
and the ebb feebly to the S.W. 

It may be useful to repeat that from cape Catoche to Sisal, and to the distance 
of about 40 miles from the coast, the set is westerly from 4 to 1 knot an hour. 
Outside this line it takes a north-westerly direction, and becomes more feeble as 
it approaches the edge of the bank, where it is almost entirely lost. 

Off the west side of the peninsula, there is seldom any stream whatever outside 
the tidal limits. 


CAPE CATOCHE TO POINT XICALANGO. 
Easterly Variation in 1870, 6}° to 7°. 


CAPE CATOCHE is the northern part of a long narrow chain of islets, the 
largest of which is called Jolbos island, stretching along the north-east corner of 
the coast of Yucatan. On it there is, or was,a clump of trees about 40 feet 
high, serviceable as a land-mark. This chain of islets extends.to the westward 
about 19 miles, and forms the north side of a shallow lagoon, of about 9, feet 
water, called Yalahau lagoon, the entrance to which, called Boca de Conil, at the 
west extreme of the chain of islets, is over a bar of 2 to 4 feet at low water. The 
Yalahau lagoon is fit only for small canoes, there being many shoal spots 


scattered about. 
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Immediately to the northward of Jolbos island are soundings varying from 
22 to 6 fathoms, with shoal spots of 2? to 3? fathoms scattered about. These 
extend about 10 miles off the land, and are succeeded by soundings of 9 to 14 
fathoms. Off the west end of Jolbos island, a bank of 1} fathoms extends 7 miles 
towards the N.N.W., on the western side of which small vessels may occasionally 
anchor; at its extremity the bank falls into 7 and 8 fathoms. It is high water 
here on the days of full and change of the moon at 9th., the rise and fall of the 
tide being 14 feet. 

On the mainland abreast the Boca de Conil, isa scattered village containing 
about 200 inhabitants, and the remains of a small fort. Near the latter is a 
remarkable spring of fresh water, affording never failing supplies. 

Lagartos,—F rom the Boca de Conil the coast runs W. 2 N. 34 miles, and then 
turns round to the W. by S. 14 miles, to the entrance of an extensive lagoon, 
called the Laguna de Lagartos, which runs to the eastward 15 or 20 miles, in a 
direction parallel to the coast, and is only navigable by boats. On the narrow 
strip of land bounding the north side of the lagoon, is a village, which in 1844 
contained 500 inhabitants. Outside of Lagartos peninsula, about 2 miles, are 3 
fathoms, shoaling gradually to the beach. The coasthere, both eastward to cape 
Catoche and westward to point Piedras, is low and flat, with a few conspicuous 
objects, the sandy beach being only about 8 feet high, and topped with dwarf 
Palmetto trees.* 

The coastT.—From Laguna de Lagartos the coast runs W. by S. 21 miles to 
Yalkubu point, which is about 170 feet high, and covered with trees, and thence 
the coast trends to the W.S.W. 85 miles to point Piedras, upon which there is a 
small oval-shaped mount, called No-te-Perderas (do not lose yourself). This is 
visible about 14 miles, and has near it to the westward some small hills of a 
similar appearance, which will serve to recognise the land by, and be a good guide 
when sailing along the shore, as by keeping them well in sight from the deck 
shipmasters will be able to shun the Sisal reef, of 9 feet water, lying 14 miles 
N. by W. 4 W. from No-te-Perderas mount. It has lately been observed that 
No-te-Perderas is becoming indistinct, in consequence of the trees on it falling 
from the ravages of an insect, which not only destroys the leaves, but attacks 
the whole tree, root and all, and is very destructive here and in other parts of 
the West Indies. 

On point Lagartos there is, or was, a cairn, or little mount of stones, intention- 
ally raised by the Indians, and which may be known by its resemblance to a hat; 


* Capt Barnett says that ‘‘ the north coast of Yucatan is the most devoid of change of 
feature that I have ever seen; it is composed of white sand and shells. The ridge just 
above high water mark is the highest, being about 25 feet; but much is covered with 
bushes and shrubs, and the beach can be seen 5 or 6 miles from a height of 8 feet. The 
small elevations are clumps of black mangrove trees, growing in swamps, from 50 to 100 
feet. The great mass are of the cabbage palm, which are seen on the peninsula of 
Lagartos particularly. Here the bushes exposed to the wash of the sea are white, from 
the quantity of dried salt on them, giving them the appearance of sandy cliffs at a short 
distance. Theill-defined rounding point, named Colorado, I consider is in lat. 21°36’ 20" N., 
long. 88° W. Here the Santa Martha is said to have been wrecked, 840 fathoms off shore. 
She would have grounded ata greater distance on any other part of the shore, between 
this and Sisal; but there cannot be a safer coast to approach by the lead.”°—Naut. Mag. 
for 1838, p. 724. 
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westward of this, at the distance of 48 miles, is the vigia of Silam, where 
water may be procured with facility. To this succeeds that of Santa Clara, and 
after that Telchac, where, also, water may be procured ; next comes that of Yxil, 
then that of Chuburna, and to this, finally, the castle of Sisal. The vigias (look- 
outs) are no more than towers of wood, in which guards or watchmen are placed 
to discover vessels, but none of them can be seen farther off the shore than 
from 6 fathoms of water. From the cairn at Lagartos to Chuburna, vessels 
may anchor, without fear, in from 4 fathoms outward; but not nearer land, as 
there are many stones, shoals, and banks of rocks, which are dangerous, as they 
cannot easily be discovered by the lead. From a height of 10 feet, the tops of 
trees may generally be seen 10 miles off. 

SISAL.—Sisal, the principal place of trade on the north coast, is the port of 
entry of Merida, the capital, which is 83 miles south of it. It is situated on the 
beach, and in 1844 contained 740 inhabitants. In front of it a strong substantial 
wooden pier, 25 feet wide, runs out into the sea 250 feet, thus enabling boats to 
land with ease and unload, until the full strength of the sea breeze sets in. At the 
inner end of the pier, on the west side, the landing is protected by a small semi- 
circular water battery of three guns, which is commanded by a square fort at the 
back of it, generally called the castle. The entrance to the latter is on the south 
side, about halfway up the wall, and on the north parapet are two guns.* 

There is a public well near the inner end of the wharf, but the water is only 
used for cattle and washing; rain water, caught in tanks, supplies the inhabitants, 
and there is seldom any to spare. Poultry is abundant, but beef is very inferior 
and scarcely eatable. Vegetables are very scarce. Firewood may be purchased, 
and it will be better to have it brought on board in the native bongos. 

The most convenient anchorage lies with the castle bearing S.E. by S., choosing 
the depth according to the draught of the vessel, observing that the soundings 
are regular to 3 fathoms at about 14 miles from the shore. 

Light—The walls of the castle are 30 feet high, and within them is a tower, 
from which is exhibited a /ixed light, about 60 feet above the level of the sea, 
visible about 10 miles. Its geographical position is lat. 21° 10’ N., long. 
90° 3’ W., (1869). 

Caution.—The arming of the lead will show a bottom of sand and clay,‘but it 
is only a thin layer over a flatrock. The holding ground is therefore very bad, 
and it is necessary to cockbill the anchor and ease it down with a long stopper, 
otherwise the flukes will most certainly be broken. This warning applies to all 
the anchorages on the north coast, except at Contoy. It should also be borne in 
mind that communication with the shore is extremely difficult after the setting in 
of the sea breeze, which occurs about noon. 

The coasT.— From point Piedras the coast trends round about 30 miles to the 
south-westward to point Escondido, forming the N.W. front of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. This coast, as well as that before described, may be seen well from 
the depth of 54 fathoms, and is commonly called the Palmares, because, among 
the trees with which it is covered, there are many Palmettos, a species not 
met with on any other part of the coast. On all this part, of which we have just 
spoken, it is not safe to anchor, because the bottom is generally of flat rocks, 
covered with a thin coat of sand, which deceives the lead. 

Point Escondido is the S.W. point of the channel of the Salinas, which extends 


* For a description of Sisal and Madagascar reefs, see pp. 14-15. 
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in ‘to the north-eastward 7 leagues, forming a lake, whose greatest breadth is 
4 miles. 

From point Escondido the coast trends to the south, inclining somewhat easterly 
a distance of 22 miles, to the Bocas, which are two small bays or bights, formed 
by the coast, before which, and close in, are two very small islets. From the 
Bocas, the coast continues to the south a distance of 15 miles, to Jaina, which is 
another inlet of the coast, formed by the mouth of a river, having likewise in front 
of it a small islet: there is also, half-way between the Bocas and Jaina, another 
small islet, called Piedras, or Rocky island, about 30 feet in height. 

From Jaina, the coast continues to the southward to the river of St. Francisco, 
which is 4} miles to the N.E. of Campeché, the only commercial town on this 
coast. 

The land between point Escondido and the river St. Francisco cannot be seen 
from beyond the depth of 8 or 4 fathoms, and then it appears with various breaks, 
like so many low cays; the whole of the shore is very shallow and clean; and, 
with the lead in hand, does not present the least danger, excepting that which 
arises from the hull of a sunken vessel, should it remain, which was lost some 
years since to the westward of the Piedras island, in 34 fathoms water; and which, 
by ships sailing in nearly that depth. should be guarded against. 

From the river St. Francisco, the shore trends to the S.W. a distance of 12 
miles to point Morros, between which is first seen the castle of San Josef, then 
the town of Campeche, next the castle of San Miguel, and afterwards the town 
of Lerma; beyond which is 2 salient point, called point Martin, and next to it 
point Morros. All this coast, off which is the anchorage of Campeché, may be 
seen well from the depth of 4% fathoms; but the water is so shallow, that 32 
fathoms will be found at 15 miles from the land, and 24 at 4 miles from it. 

CAMPECHE.—Campeché is the second city in importance of the province of 
Yucatan, and with its extensive suburbs contained in 1844 upwards of 15,000 
inhabitants. It stands on the shore, enclosed at the back by a small amphi- 
theatre of hills: and at the distance of 1} miles to the N-E. is overlooked by fort 
San José, and at 1% miles to the 8.W. by fort San Miguel. 

It is walled in and entered by four gates, and the main road along the shore 
from Lerma is guarded by fort San Luis, which is directly beneath fort San 
Miguel. From the sea gate a large substantial wharf runs out about 150 feet, but 
the water at the extremity is still so shallow that heavily laden boats cannot lie 
alongside with unusually low tides, and vessels drawing more than 10 feet water 
cannot come abreast the town. 

There are a few springs in the town, but the water is not good, and the in- 
habitants depent upon that which is collected in tanks during the rainy season. 
Vessels requiring a supply will find a well conveniently situated at the Soler 
cattle farm on the high road about a mile to the eastward of Lerma. 

The market is held between day-dawn and 8 a.m. and is well furnished with 
stock and vegetables. 

Light.—At Campeche a fixed white light is exhibited which is said to be visible 
in clear weather from a distance of 14 miles. 

Directions—Approaching Campeché from northward, after rounding Palmas 
point the lead will guide, and by keeping in 5 or 4? fathoms the ridge of hills at 
the back of the town will be sighted at the distance of about 14 miles on an 
E.S.E. bearing. The city lying so low is not seen more than 9 or 10 miles off, 


and not even at this distance without the sun shines on the cupolas of the 
churches. 
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Should the land be made from a greater depth, the first remarkable object 
seen will be the vigia (not, however, without the aid of a glass), which stands on 
the highest part of the ridge 320 feet above the sea, S.W. 3 miles from the city, 
and 1} miles to the N.E. of Lerma. Having brought the vigia to bear East, it 
should be steered for, and anchorage taken up as most convenient to the draught 
of the vessel, with the cathedral E.N.E. which will enable the boats to sail to and 
fro with the sea breeze.* 

In fine weather a vessel drawing 13 feet may go to within 4} miles of the 
town, by bringing the eastern cathedral to bear E. +N. and Lerma church 
8.S.E. t E. 

No great experience is required to select an anchorage; for on getting into a 
depth suitable to the ship's draught of water, vessels may anchor, remaining as if 
in the middle of the ocean. This, however, causes immense labour in loading and 
discharging cargoes ; for even such vessels as can get the nearest berth in-shore, 
will still be 4 miles from it. In order to diminish this labour a little, the ship 
should be anchored to the west of the tower, which will allow of boats passing to 
and from shore under sail. Although this anchorage is entirely exposed to 
North and N.W. winds, which in their season blow with great violence, yet there 
is not anything to fear, for as they do not raise any sea of consequence, ships 
may ride them out at anchor in great safety. 

To the west of point Morros, and a little more to the south, it is not so shallow ; 
as, according to report, there are 4 fathoms at 3 miles from the land; this 
information, if not positive is at least probable; and those who may find it 
necessary to keep as close in-shore as practicable, for the purpose of wooding and 
watering, should endeavour to reach this part of the anchorage, in the vicinity 
of which, and somewhat to the south, is the town of Champoton, where both 
articles may be easily obtained. 

LAGUNA DE TERMINOS.—F'rom point Morros the coast trends S. by W. 4 W., 
$6 miles, to the north point of Javinal; it then begins to round to 8.W. 4 W, for 
61 miles to point Xicalango, the western extremity of the lagoon of Terminos. 


* Mr. De Mayne writing in 1820, observes that a frigate cannot approach the town of 
Campeché, with safety, nearer than 12 or 10 miles; the best anchorage is in 3} to 33 
fathoms, on a bottom of sand and broken shells, with the spire of the cathedral bearing 
E. by N.; in this situation the boats can sail toand from the shore, with the sea and land 
breezes. The landing place at Campeché consists of a long jetty running out from the 
centre of the town 150 fathoms. Boats land on either side, according to the wind; in 
blowing weather landing is difficult. 

Lieutenant John Cawley, when commanding H.M.S. Grecian, in 1823, discovered a 
good anchorage, nearer the town of Campeché than ships generally lie—namely, in 3} to 
3 fathoms. To reach this anchorage, observe the following marks, &c. :—Run in towards 
the town of Lerma, and bring it to bear East, on which bearing vessels will gradually 
shoal water to 34 fathoms, being distant from it 5 miles; then haul towards the town of 
Campeché ; now observe the forts “‘ Romano,” which are two small forts, one of which is 
on the hill, and the other on the beach, distant from Campeché about 4 miles. The fort 
on the beach must be kept a cable open of the fort on the hill to the eastward when running 
in for the town, until the eastern church bears E. by N., and the town of Lerma 8.8.E. ; the 
vessel will then have 3} fathoms good anchorage, distant from Campeché about 5 miles. 
There is a regular ebb and flood tide running from north to south, and at full and change 
ofthe moon, after northerly gales, it rises from 5 to 6 feet, at other times not more than 


2 feet. 
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This lagoonis a great bay, about 45 miles in length and 30 milesin depth. Between 
the two points which form the mouth, there are two large and several small is- 
lands that shut it in; the westernmost and largest is named Carmen, and has on 
its west point a fort, named San Felipe, between which and point Xicalango. is 
the principal entrance to the lagoon, with about 2 fathoms water, or rather more, 
but as it is of very difficult access, the assistance of a pilot is necessary. 

About 2 mile S.E. of San Felipe fort is the town of Carmen or Terminos, 
which is the port of entry for the lake rivers, and in 1849 contained about 2000 
inhabitants. Spring water is readily obtained from a pump at the north end of 
the town, as long as the vessel is in port, on payment of three dollars. Firewood 
is sold a dollar a chord, but it may be cut at Sagatal point close to the beach free 
of expense, and in any quantity. Beef and vegetables are abundant. and ex- 
ceedingly moderate. 

Light.—From Sagatal point the coast trends W. by N. 24 miles to a small 
Indian village, where stands a lighthouse painted white, with lower part of 
lantern red, and from it at an elevation of 100 feet above the level of the sea, is 
exhibited a revolving white light, which attains its greatest brilliancy every half 
minute, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 14 miles. 

The directions for crossing the Laguna bar are to bring the Indian village on 

the south-west side of the entrance, which is about 6 miles S.S.E. of point 
Xicalango, to bear S. 4 E., and proceed on this course, until Sagatal point bears 
S.E. 4 S., when steer for it until fort San Felipe bears E. by N., and then steer 
East for the village; but as previously observed local knowledge is necessary. 
' Lieutenant G. Lawrence, R.N., gives the following description of Laguna de 
Terminos :—The entrance to the lagoon may be looked on in the same light as 
that of the mouth of a large river, with this advantage, that there is scarcely 
any current to contend with.* Several rivers of some size empty themselves 
into the lagoon, the principal of which is the Palizada, a branch of the Usuma- 
cinta, and which would naturally tend to create a considerable outset at this 
entrance, were it not that besides this mouth there are two other outlets for the 
water in the lagoon to escape by, i.c., that of Puerto Real, at the east end of 
Carmen, equally as wide as the one we are now speaking of, and another, the 
Escondido, the smallest of the three, a few miles still further eastward. 

I shall now confine my remarks to the entrance, and add afew notes on the 
productions and capabilities of the port, from the best information obtainable at 
Carmen. 

I must first observe that the island of Carmen is very low, being covered with 
low bushes and trees, slightly broken and rugged, the tops of which are from 
20 to 30 feet above the sea, with a straight white sandy beach which does not 
extend many feet from the water, forming its northern side. The beach, although 
not very remarkable, and the irregularity in the tops of the trees, give to Carmen 
a different appearance from the land to the westward about point Xicalango, 
which has a straight, unbroken dark muddy shore, lined with dense trees, whose 
tops are much more regular in height, and vary little from being about 50 feet 
above the sea. 


* Except after heavy rains in the interior, when there may be an acceleration of about 
a knot or so to the regular daily tide out of the lagoon. The rivers are low in April and 
May, and swollen to their greatest height in August and September. It was surveyed 
during the dry season. 
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Endeavour to make the land about the centre of the island, as there is generally 
a set of about half a knot to the westward; vessels will then also have the 
advantage of being to windward of the port when the sea-breeze sets in,—usually 
north-east. 

Having just sighted the port from an elevation of 14 feet, the vessel will be about 
9 or 10 miles off shore, and in 7 fathoms, muddy bottom. Continue to close with it 
by gradually edging away to the westward, and at the same time not shallowing 
the water to less than 4 fathoms, until the vigia, + on the extreme western point 
of the island, is distinctly seen; the vessel will then be about 7 miles north-east 
of it, and about 3 miles from the nearest part of Carmen.+ 

If intending to run into the harbour without a pilot, I would recommend that 
it should not be attempted by a stranger until the sea-breeze had set in, which 
generally happens about the middle of the day, so that he would have a leading 
wind up to the anchorage off the town, or at all events as far as the Cascajal spit. 

The navigation is by no means difficult, provided proper attention is paid to 
the bearings, which must necessarily be carefully attended to in consequence of 
the long distance the objects will be from the ship, particularly the Indian 
village; a difference of half a point in which might place a vessel on the elbow of 
the bank outside the Punta de la Respinga. However, by remembering that the 
lead will be as good a pilot as might be wished for, by only paying proper 
attention to it, and steering by its directions on the western side of the channel, 
no danger need be apprehended. 

The eastern side between Punta de la Respinga and Cascajal is so steep, that 
the lead will not warn of the danger, neither can the eye detect the line of 
shallow water, it being so very thick and muddy. 

The bank of Punta de la Respinga may generally be seen breaking with the 
usual sea-breeze, and is then a good mark on going in or out. The Banco Seco 
(dry bank) is only one foot above water, and is of no use in the pilotage. 

I may also state, that the obstacle to vessels entering the lagoon consists in 
having to pass over an extensive flat soft mud-bank which extends from the 
shoals running off from the west point of Carmen to Xicalango point, and which 
is certainly a barrier to vessels of greater draught of water than 13 feet; but in 
the general acceptation of the word, it can scarcely be called a bar. 

Vessels may at times carry in nearly 14 feet, but it is difficult to judge of the 
height of the tide, as much depends on the state of the rivers in the interior, and 
the local winds, a combination of which tends to raise and lower the waters 
according to circumstances. The soundings shown on the plan have been reduced 
to the average low water, which happens every morning and evening; a certain 
standard having been adopted for those times. On one occasion during the 
survey, it fell 9 inches below this zero point,} but that appeared to be an extra- 
ordinary low tide. ‘The extreme rise and fall in the 24 hours, during the month 
of May, never exceeded 17 inches, but we registered the tide on two occasions 
18 inches above the zero mark, and 9 inches below, which gives a rise and fall of 


* The vigia is a white wooden look-out tower 45 feet in height, standing in the old fort 
of San Felipe ; from it, signals are made to the town of the approach of yessels. 

+ From this position neither the town nor any houses can be seen, but should there 
happen to be any vessels in the harbour, their mast-heads will be seen over the land. 


+ An evening tide. 
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2 ft. 3in., during the time we were employed on the survey, which was in the 
whole of May. 

All I can further say respecting the tides is, that there is generally a set into 
the lagoon from 10 a.m. to about 4 p.m., and that the entrance has the greatest 
depth of water about noon every day, when you may be almost certain of carrying 
in 13 feet. 

They also appear to be governed by the land and sea-breezes, slightly affected 
by the natural tides. 

At the anchorage off the town, the ebb may be considered to run out of the 
lagoon from 2 to 3 knots, being strongest early and late, in the mornings and 
evenings respectively. The set into the lagoon seldom exceeds 2 knots. In the 
channel abreast of Cascajal point, it seldom runs more than 13 knots; but it 
must be remembered, that these remarks are drawn from observations made in 
the dry season. 

Iam unable to decide on a standard for the port. 

Directions for entering the lagoon:—Supposing the vigia to have been 
made as above-mentioned, steer to the westward, keeping just outside the 
3-fathom line, * until the Indian village is distinctly visible,t and do not bring 
the right extreme of the western land, as seen from an elevation of 14 feet, to 
bear to the westward of S.W. by W. + W.., until the Indian village bears S. ? E.; 
the vessel will then be in about 14 or 15 feet. Steer direct for the village 
on this bearing, until point Sagatal bears S.E. } S., then haul up, keeping the 
point on this bearing; and when Palmer bushes and the north coast of Carmen 
island are shut in by Vigia point, steer for the anchorage off the town. 

The best time to leave the lagoon is at daybreak, with the land-wind; vessels 
will then be able to run out, and be clear of the shoals before it dies away. 
Attend to the same bearings as given for coming in. 

Should it be necessary to beat in or out,make short boards (not more than 
3 mile from the 2-fathom line) along the western side of the channel. 

The only way for a stranger to determine his exact position, with reference to 
its eastern boundary, would be by a bearing and an angle between Vigia and 
Sagatal point, or the Indian village; but as these are rather distant, great care 
must be necessary to observe and project them quickly; especially if the ship 
has much way through the water, as the lead gives no warning, as I have before 
observed, when standing in towards Punta de la Respinga, and Cascajal spit. 

From what I could learn from the pilots, it does not appear that the boundaries 
of the banks shift at all; therefore, nothing could be more easy than to stake off 
this eastern line of shallow water, and render the channel perfectly safe to a 
stranger under any circumstances. One large post driven into the mud on the 
spit of the 2-fathom line off Punta de la Respinga, and another on the western 
edge of Cascajal spit, so placed with reference to a prominent mark on the Sagatel 
shore, that when they come in one, they should denote the danger line for the 
eastern side of the channel, is all that would be required. 

We found during our stay in the gulf, that the land-wind blew very fresh from 


* Showing the vigia bearing South, and the entrance of the lagoon just open, taken 
from the 3-fathom line; a good position to wait for a pilot, or to anchor, if not 
intending to run in. 

+ This is a rancho, or farm, with about ten thatched houses on it, on the low land, 
2} miles to the westward of point Sagatal. 
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the 8.E., from midnight to 10 a.m. every day: from what I could learn, it begins 
to be strong in March, and continues to the end of June, when the rain sets in. 

July, August, and September are the rainy months, and March, April, and 
May, the dry. The other months of the year are not so decidedly dry or wet. 

In October the season of the “ Norths” commences, and lasts until the end of 
March. Except in those winter months, or in a hurricane,* the anchorage 
outside, in any depth that may be convenient, is perfectly safe for vessels, the 
bottom being soft mud, and excellent holding ground. 

The line of nearest approach to the town, for an outer anchorage, is with the 
vigia bearing S.S.W.; in this direction vessels will be in 18 feet at the distance 
of 48 miles from it, and 12 feet at 2°8 miles. Farther to the eastward, the 2 and 
3-fathom lines close with the land. 

Merchant vessels load down to 13 feet inside (generally alongside the wharfs), 
and complete their cargoes at the outer anchorage. It is brought off to them in 
the country boats, called bongos, large sailing canoes rigged with two gaff “ fore- 
and-aft” sails. 

Of course there is a short breaking sea on the bar, in a “ norther;” yet, from 
what I could gather from the pilots, I think a vessel drawing 10 or 11 feet 
might run in, which will allow for a sufficient “scend.” The anchorage inside is, 
of course, perfectly safe in one of those gales. 

The whole of Laguna is in the State of Yucatan. The Usumacinta, a river of 
some considerable size, separates the State from Tabasco, the next to the west- 
ward, the boundary on the sea-coast being at the mouth of the San Pedro, one 
of the branches of the Usumacinta, whose embouchure is about 80 miles to the 
westward of point Xicalango. 

The town of Laguna de Terminos contains about 2000 inhabitants. The whole 
district, comprising the shores of the lagoon and the great logwood country on the 
banks of the river Palizada,} which isa branch of the Usumacinta,} and dis- 
embogues in the lagoon, only contains from 8000 to 10,000 ; 3500 of whom reside 
in the town of Palizada, situated on the left bank of the river, 33 miles from its 
mouth, and about 54 miles from the town of Laguna de Terminos. 

The trade of Laguna is not confined to any particular country, although it 
appears that the English, French, and Americans are the principal purchasers. 


* Iwas told at Laguna that hurricanes seldom visit the southern coast of the gulf. 
The last occurred in 1831. 


+ The principal route to the ruins of Palenque is by this river. Commander Boylan, 
late of the Yucatan navy, told me that from the town of Laguna, across the lagoon to the 
mouth of the Palizada, is about 21 miles; from the mouth of the Palizada to the Usuma- 
cinta, is 51 miles; Usumacinta, up that river by water, to the village of Chabte, is 63; 
from Chabte, by land, to Palenque, is from 35 to 45 miles; making altogether, from the 
town of Laguna to Palenque, 180 miles; 135 of which is river navigation. Vessels can 
accomplish the journey up, in the dry season, in about a week, or perhaps less. Mules 
can always be hired at the village of Chabte. 


{ In 1847, Commander Perry, U.S. Navy, in one of the steamers belonging to his 
squadron, ascended the Usumacinta, by one of its mouths on the sea-coast, and dropped 
down to the town of Palizada ; he was obliged to retrace his steps, there not being water 
enough at the mouth of the Palizada for the steamer to enter the lagoon. The vessel 
drew, I think, about 8 feet water, it might have been more.—See Requena’s Notes on this 
river, translated by Lieutenant W. Mooney. 
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At present (May 1850) the port is closed to imports, by a decree of the Supreme 
Government of Mexico.* The consequence of which is that foreign vessels must 
first proceed to Campeché, Vera Cruz, or some other port of entry in the Republic, 
to pay their tonnage duty, where they land cargoes of dry goods, and afterwards 
come on here to receive a return cargo of logwood. This dye-wood is brought 
from the banks of the Palizada, Usumacinta, and their tributaries, in large canoes, 
where it is cut by labourers called “ Mocos,” who are paid in advance by the per- 
son to whom the grant cutting is given by the State, according to their labour, 
which in some cases amounts to an equivalent of 15 dollars per month. 

The wood is generally sent to the vessel barked, in pieces about 4 feet long, 
and from 6 to § inches in diameter. It is then purchased by weight, at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. or 1s. 8d. per cwt. 

Articles for home consumption, dry goods, and other imports, find their way to 
Laguna in native boats from Vera Cruz, Tabasco, or Campeché. It may be said 
that the exports are formed exclusively of logwood, as shown below; in fact, this 
port and Tabasco are the two principal in Mexico from which logwood is exported, 
scarcely any is now shipped at Campeche.+ 

The revenue on Imports from foreign ports was, for 1849— 

INDOUtiersereeeesssseesecen=s .-44,000 dollars 
On Exports ...c2e-tes-cs 16,479 = ,, (logwood). 
264 ,, (other produce). 


16,743, 


The rate of exchange, at par, is 4-44 (four dollars and forty-four cents). 

The pilots are not authorized by law to bring in a vessel drawing over 12 feet, 
for which 16 dollars (£3 6s. 8d. sterling) is the regular charge ; but, for a con- 
sideration, which they call “a gratificacion,” and which custom has made equal 
to an additional dubloon, they will bring in a vessel drawing 13 feet: the same 
rate is paid on taking the vessel out again. 

Firewood is sold at about one dollar per chord, but it may be cut on point 
Sagatal in any quantities close to the beach. Good fresh beef may be bought at 
3d. per Ib. ; vegetables at 2d. per tb. 

Spring water, from a pump close to the landing at the north end of the town, 
is obtained by paying 3 dollars for its use, whilst the ship is in harbour. 

Vessels can “heave down” to the wharves, or to other vessels, as most con- 
venient. The jetties have from 13 to 18 feet water alongside of them; more 
might of course be gained by running them farther into the harbour. | - 

We have a Vice-Consul here. 

The town is governed by a ‘‘ Gefe Politico,” (Political Chief). There is also a 
military commandant ; a sinecure at present, for there are scarcely any soldiers 
in the place. The fort of San Felipe had originally four guns in it; these were 
rendered unserviceable by the Americans, when they took the place in 1847, and 
have not been replaced, neither is it likely that they ever will be. 


Laguna can scarcely be considered to be more than a large village; it was 


beginning to arrive at a degree of respectability, when, on the 18th April, 1850, 


* The State of Yucatan has yielded to cireumstances, and gladly returned to its former 
position under the Mexican flag, since 1848, when the Indian war of extermination began. 
+ See tables in Mr. Requena’s Pamphlet. 
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about a third of it, comprising all the principal merchants’ stores and houses, 
amounting altogether to 145, were burnt to the ground: 500,000 dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. 

The rebuilding had already commenced when we were there, and the inhabi- 
tants were in expectation of seeing the town resume its former appearance before 
another year should expire. It has two small churches, one of them unfinished ; 
there are no other public buildings. 

Earthquakes are seldom felt here. 

The island of Carmen is considered to be very healthy. The only fevers that 
occur are in the rainy months, (July, August, and September), when fever and 
agues may be expected in a mild form. 

In the latter end of May, we were twice visited by swarms of mosquitoes ; they 
generally came off the low marshy lands at midnight, with the land wind, and 
remained until the sea breeze had fairly driven them back again. Had their 
visitations been constant, I think they would have fairly made us leave the place. 

The whole of the shores of the lagoon are low and swampy. We were told 
that for two or three days before a “norther,” the mountains of Palenque, which 
are said to be 60 miles in-shore, appear very distinctly from Laguna. Whilst 
they are visible, a strong land wind blows, which on the morning of the third day 
ceases, and the gale blows home on the coast. During the whole of our stay at 
Laguna (in May), we did not see this high land. 

The country is much infested with tigers, alligators, snakes and other reptiles. 
Wild cattle are numerous: good fish did not appear to be plentiful in the market ; 
young sharks were great favourites. 

On Carmen there are no tigers, but deer are to be met with. 

The vigia is in lat. 18° 38’ 44” N., long. 91° 51’ 22:05" W., relative to Captain 
Barnett’s longitude of the church at Lerma, from which it was measured, and 
was considered by him to be in 90° 36’ 42” W. 

The scale was determined by a measured base on the beach, to the westward 
of point Sagatal. 


THE CAMPECHE BANK. 


Easterly Variation in 1870, 6}° to 7°. 


The Campeche bank is a great shoal which extends from the north coast of 
Yucatan almost to lat. 24° N., and from the coast of Campeché westward, as 
far as the meridian of the river Tabasco. The depths as well as the quality of 
the bottom are irregular, and render it difficult. to ascertain the situation by the 
lead with any degree of certainty, until within the line of 20 fathoms, when the 
regularity of the soundings is such as to enable a vessel to navigate that part 
with safety. This line of 20 fathoms, along the north coast of Yucatan, is about 
36 miles from the land; but off point Piedras, towards the north-westward, the 
same soundings of 20 fathoms, are nearly 60 miles from the land, whence they 
shoal gradually towards the coast, with a bottom principally of coral with 
sargossa weed. 

The quality of the bottom from the depth of 20 fathoms towards the shore, does 
not preserve regularity; for sometimes it is gray sand with gravel, at others 
gravel only, and at others saud with shells and coral; thus it alternates until to 
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the N.W. of point Piedras, where, as before mentioned, the bottom is principally 
corally rock, which serves as a good mark to know a vessel's situation by, and 
to enable her to shape a course to pass in safety between the Triangles and 
Nuevo cay, which is the channel to be preferred for running off the western side of 
the bank, as will be presently explained. But a still better guide for ascertaining 
the ship's position will be obtained from the course which it is necessary to steer 
to preserve the depth of 20 fathoms; for, if this depth is retained, by steering 
W.S.W. 3 W., itis a proof that the vessel is between the meridians of the cairn at 
Lagartos and point Piedras; but if on that course the depth be augmented, and 
it becomes necessary to steer S.W. by W. + W. and S.W. 3 S., it is a proof that 
you have passed the meridian of point Piedras, and of your being off the N.W. 
front of the coast, or between point Piedras and point Escondido ; and finally, if 
in order to retain the same depth, it becomes necessary to steer South, there can 
be no doubt that you have passed, or are at least abreast of, or on the parallel of, 
point Escondido. The same remarks may also be applied to any lesser depth 
on this coast. 

But, with respect to the rest of the soundings, from 20 to 22 fathoms outward, 
to greater depths, there is no regularity whatever, either in the depth or quality 
of bottom, especially on the north part. of the bank; there. being various shoals 
scattered about most dangerous to navigation, all of which we shall mention in 
regular order. 

Sisal Reef.—The following is the position of this reef, which has been 
minutely surveyed by Captain Edward Barnett, R.N.:— 

It appears, from the survey, that the Sisal reef had been previously laid down 
1} miles too far to the northward, and 5} minutes to the westward of its real 
position. The centre of the reef is in lat. 21° 20’ 44” N., long. 90° 9’ 36” W.,ina 
direction N. 31° W., (true) and 12} miles from Sisal castle. The least water on it 
is 9 feet, and it is about 3 mile in extent, ina N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction. 
The depth is not more than 7 fathoms in the channel between it and the shore, 
with moderately regular soundings. 

This shoal was sought for and found, by Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, on leaving 
the anchorage of Sisal. The least water on it, says this officer, is 2 fathoms, 
according to the traditionary account of the people of the country ; he, however, 
could not find less than 18 feet, surrounded very closely, on all sides, by 6, 8, and 9 
fathoms. Between it and the contiguous land of the continent, there is a channel 
of 12 miles wide fit for the largest vessels. He says, “It is true, when we found 
18 feet, we were ignorant of the state of the tide, which at that time rose from 3 
to 4 feet at high water. From the shoal, mount No-te-Piedras bears S, 7° E. 14 
miles; and this mount is the best, mark for keeping clear of it, whether passing 
to the northward or southward.” 

‘This shoal was likewise surveyed by Mr. C. Brown, master of His Majesty's 
ship Bann, in 1819. He reported that it was 3 mile in length, nearly S.E. and 
N.W., and } mile wide ; that it had several rocky patches, with 2} and 2} fathoms 
on them; and one, the shallowest, with only 13 fathoms on it, at about } mile 
from its S.E. end. There were 5, 6, and 7 fathoms within a cable all round. 

Besides this reef there are many spots of coral rocks hereabout, against which 
itis necessary to guard, by bringing up with a chain cable; but, excepting these 
reefs and spots, the bank is composed of coarse white sand and shells. The sand 
towards the edge, in 7 fathoms, is much finer. 

If pursuing an inshore route, with Sisal in sight, a depth of less than 6 fathoms. 
will avoid this shoal. There are 6, 7, and 8 fathoms east and west of it for 6 
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miles on either side, and 9 and 10 fathoms at } mile to the northward of it, and 
the soundings give no warning in this direction. The discoloured water over the 
shoal may be seen from aloft in favourable weather. 

Madagascar Shoal.—Madagascar shoal is a most dangerous, narrow, coral 
ledge, about 1} miles long in a direction nearly east and west, covered with dark 
grass, and having in one part, towards its western end, only 9 feet. The centre 
of the reef is in lat. 21° 264’ N., long. 90° 19’ W. 

Its centre lies N.W. + W. 214 miles from Sisal castle, and in the channel 
between it and Sisal reef, from which its centre lies N.W. by W. + W. 94 miles, 
there are 10 fathoms water. 

On this shoal H.M. frigate Madagascar struck and remained some time, on her 
passage from Vera Cruz to Jamaica, in July, 1837, and only got off after heaving 
overboard several guns, and losing an anchor and chain. The officers of the 
frigate surveyed the shoal, and found it to be a coral reef extending 13 miles 
N.N.E. and S.S.W., with a depth of only 16 feet. Westward of the west end of 
the Madagascar reef about 8 miles, and separated from it by soundings of 12 and 
13 fathoms, is a small reef of 4} fathoms, called the Snake rock, having outside 
it towards the N.W. 14 to 17 fathoms. Its centre lies in lat. 21° 26’ N., long. 
90° 29’ 30” W.* 

Alacran Reef.—This shoal extends 14 miles north and south, and 11 miles 
east and west, and has three islands on its south part, named Perez, Chica, 
and Pajaros, with various banks and reefs rising more or less above the surface 
of the water. On the south side there is a harbour formed between the reefs 
which extend to the south and east from Perez, and those which run off from 
Pajaros about a mile to W.S.W. This harbour is very well sheltered and 
secure, and has at its entrance from 2} to 64 fathoms, and farther in, from 2% to 
7 fathoms; the best anchorage being to the eastward of the middle of Perez, in 
6 fathoms water, on sand and shells, having to the south a bank of rocks, which 
extends from the S,W. end of that island towards the east and E.S.E., about 
6 cables. This harbour is frequented only by the people of Campeche, who go 
there to make oil from the quantity of fish with which it abounds. By all others, 
the proximities of this shoal ought to be avoided; and, therefore, no one should 
sail from east to west in the depth of 28 fathoms hereabout, but should always 
pass in from 18 to 22 fathoms. The situation of this shoal has been well ascer- 
tained by the surveys of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, and Captain Barnett, R.N.,and 
the position of Perez island is in lat. 22° 234’ N., long. 89° 423’ W. The follow- 
ing notices appeared in the Naut. Mag., for 1838, p. 804 :— 

“From the survey of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in 1802, we supposed the port 
of Alacran capable of admitting small craft only. It is true, a vessel drawing 
11 feet may pass over the rocky heads between Perez and the South spit, which 
makes the entrance intricate ; still, with the wind to the south of East, which it 
generally is in the morning or rather before noon, a vessel drawing 18 feet may 
sailin. It is one of those harbours that can only be taken by the eye; and from 
aloft every shoal may be plainly seen. A vessel entering should pass close to the 
South spit, and run N .} W., until within a cable of Perez spit; then haul close 
round it, keeping in the blue water, and anchor with the huts W. by N. 3 mile. 
The white water on Perez spit can be plainly traced from the island, coming in 


* The Snake rock was sought for, but without success by Captain Barnett, R.N. 
during the examination of Madagascar reof. 
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from the westward, with the huts bearing North and N.W. by N. There are 
heads with 16 feet over them, a} mile off from the reef; therefore the eastern 
extreme of Perez spit should not be brought to bear to the eastward of 
N.E. by E.. 

Alacran affords a very secure harbour ; the dry reefs protecting it as effectually 
as would the land. The outside anchorage,2 cables north of the south spit, in 
6% fathoms, coral sand, is very safe, with all but westerly winds, which are rare, 
and give timely warning. 

The tide, if itcan be so called, is very remarkable. It was new moon on the 
25th of March, about 3 in the afternoon. On the following day the tide fell from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 74 inches, and the next day 13 inches, the wind being from E.N.E. 
to E.S.E. moderate. Again, on the 26th April, two days after the new moon, 
wind in the same direction, rather less, it fell 26 inches from 7 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
This was a very unusual tide, and several reefs were quite dry that were not seen 
before above water. 

We may suppose this rising of the waters in the morning to have been 
occasioned by the land and sea-wind (the few inches are scarcely worth noticing), 
the mean height being about noon. On the plan, therefore, there may be some- 
times, a foot more or less than there shown. The fishermen, we found, on our 
second visit, are supplied with water from the mainland, a strong proof that it 
cannot be procured at Alacran. The dampness of the atmosphere was remark- 
able ; the sails, wet with salt water, exposed to the burning sun for two or three 
days, would not dry,and the fog in the morning was regular and very 
uncomfortable. 

The main reef forms a regular segment, convexing to the N.E.,its base or extreme 
length trending N.W. by N. 15 miles. The lead does not give sufficient warning 
of approach ; the abrupt ascent from 20 fathoms to dry rocks is very remarkable, 
as are the shelves on the west side from 24 to 7 fathoms in a ship's length. The 
nature of the deep-water soundings is very fine sand ; that called grey, white and 
yellow is much of the same kind; a horn-protractor laid on white paper will give 
the exact tint. This will be found the predominant colour on the ground of 
Campeché bank. Eastward of the Alacrans there is no appearance of soundings, 
with a constant current to the N.W. from 1 to 1} knots an hour. The dry sand- 
bores are conveniently situated for our work. Three of the same stars as were 
observed at Pajaros make the high north bore in lat. 22° 32’15” N. These sand- 
bores soon get covered with grass, samphire, and various kinds of herbs, when 
above water. The first formation of all is branches of dead coral. These we 
found by digging to the level of high water mark, and is probably the reason 
the Alacran does not contain fresh water. All the cays swarm with boobies, 
and man-of-war birds, now with their young. The only eatable kind are plovers 
and sand-pipers. Fish of all kinds are very abundant, particularly groupers and 
cod. The fishermen dry them for the Campeché market; they had nets for 
taking them and the hawk’s-bill. Turtle are also plentiful.”*« 


* The Royal Mail steamship, Tweed, was wrecked on February 12th 1847, on the N.E. 
face of the reef. Mr. Piddington, in some remarks in the Nautical Magazine for October, 
1847, attributes the loss to the storm wave, and that the vessel met with a revolving 
storm. The fact of pieces of the wreck floating southward is not reconcilable with this 
theory. Soundings would have indicated the vessel’s latitude, and reference can only be 
maze to the directions for the means to ayoid such a catastrophe. 
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ARCAS caAys.—The Arcas group consists of three islets lying upon the western 
edge of the Campeché bank, and are the southernmost of the various islets on 
that bank. Between them is a good harbour available for small vessels, which 
may be entered on any side, care only being necessary to ayoid the ridges of rocks 
extending off them. The following directions have been written for this harbour, 
but they are not very clear :— 

“To take the N-W. passage, haul round the south part of the N.E. island, 
which is also the largest, and pass the east part of the S.E. island; this will 
carry clear of a spit which runs out to the N.W. of the greater island, and 
which protects the anchorage from the sea raised by the Norths. 

To enter by the S.W. give a berth to a reef which stretches out about 
1; cables to the south of the westernmost island. The west shore of the larger 
island also sends out a reef about a cable from it, and, as this lies within the 
shelter of the anchorage, the sea does not break upon it; it is, therefore, very 
dangerous to vessels: it may be avoided by not approaching the west coast of 
that island nearer than 2 cables. In northerly gales, the anchorage is very 
superior to that of Campeché; and, as there is a depth in it sufficient for all 
classes of vessels, they who, under such circumstances, can take advantage of it, 
will find themselves well sheltered and secure.” 

A survey has been made of the Areas, and a plan of them published at Madrid. 
It is stated in the new directions that, to take the N.W. passage, vessels ought to 
bring the south part of the northernmost island, which is also the largest, on with 
the middle of the south-easternmost, as this line of direction will lead clear of the 
rocky spit that extends to the north and west from the largest island, and which 
protects the anchorage from the sea raised by the Norths. The S.E. Arcas is 
surrounded by reefs, separated from it by a space of about a cable; this island, 
with the reefs at the S.E. part of the larger one, forms a channel scarcely 2 cables 
wide, with depths from 5 to 15 fathoms on sand, stone, and gravel, by which an 
entrance to the anchorage may be made, in case of necessity, according to the 
situation of the vessel. 

The Areas have also been surveyed by Captain Barnett, R.N., who assigns to 
the western cay, the geographical position of lat. 20° 12’ 35" N., long. 91° 59’ 38" W. 
Close-to all round them is deep water of 14 to 24 fathoms. 

Cabezo.—A rocky head is stated to lie 13; miles S.W. by S. of the Areas, 
with only 1 fathom over it. The position should be approached with caution, 
notwithstanding the danger was sought for in vain by H.M. surveying ship 
Thunder. 

Obispo Shoals.—The southernmost shoal is a bank of 4 to 7 fathoms, nearly 
2 miles in extent and 4 mile wide, having near its north end a shoal spot of 2¢ 
fathoms. Close-to all round there are 10 to 30 fathoms. 

The north shoal is of greater extent than the last, being 24 miles long ina 
northerly direction, and 4 mile wide. Its shoalest part is near the middle, where 
there is a small patch of 18 feet, on a shallow bank, 4 mile in extent. of 43 
fathoms. On the south part of the bank there are only 43 fathoms, but the north 
part is deeper, there being 63 to 8fathoms. The south end of this bank, according 
to the survey of Commander Barnett, R.N., is in lat. 20° 28’ 30” N,, long, 
92° 13’ 20" W. 

These banks do not oceupy anextent of more than 5} miles in a north and south 
direction. They are separated by soundings of 10 to 30 fathoms, and have a 
similar depth close-to, all round them. In general the sea breaks on the shoalest 
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parts, rendering them conspicuous at the distance of about 2 miles, but it is 
always necessary to be very cautious when navigating in their vicinity. From 
the southernmost bank the distance to the edge of the Campeché bank is about 3 
miles. Here it is high water on the days of full and change at 12h., the rise of 
tide being about 14 feet. 

New and Pear Banks.—N.E. by E., about 20 miles from Obispo shoals, and 
in lat. 20° 27’ to 20° 45’ N., long. 91° 45’ to 92° W., are two banks, the shoalest 
water on which is 9 fathoms. The southernmost takes the name of the New bank, 
and the northernmost the Pear bank. They are separated by a channel 3 miles 
wide, in which are from 22 to 23 fathoms. 

The Triangles lic north from Obispo, at the distance of 24 miles. The islets 
are three in number, the two easternmost being connected by a reef through which 
is a narrow but safe channel of 7 to 10 fathoms water, available for boats only. 
This channel lies just under the island with the beacon on it. These two islands 
with the reefs, parts of which are above water, extending off them, occupy an 
extent of about 3} miles, in a N.E. by N. and 8.W. by S. direction. Close-to, all 
round them, are 19 to 27 fathoms, shells and coral. 

The western island is distant from the above about 8 miles in a W.:N. 
direction. It is smaller, and in like mamner has reefs extending from it. Itis 
also marked by a beacon. There is a channel between the eastern and western 
Triangles, of from 24 to 30 fathoms water, but it would be exceedingly imprudent 
to run between unless somewhat acquainted with it. These beacons are 30 and 
35 feet high respectively, and can be seen at the distance of about 10 miles. 

The Triangles have been surveyed by Captain Barnett. from whose observa- 
tions the beacon on the eastern Triangle is placed in lat. 20° 54’ 54” N., long. 
O27 1S 2 WW 

The soundings in the vicinity of the Triangles are 20 fathoms on fine sand, at 
2 miles E. by S. from the larger island; 25 fathoms, sand, gravel, and rock, at 
yx mile; 28 fathoms, sand and clay, at nearly a mile to the S.E.; 20 fathoms, 
sand and gravel, at 2 cables to the south; and 21 fathoms, from 3, to 3%; mile to 
the south of the reefs which connect the eastern island to the middle one. To 
the W.S.W. of the middle isle are 21 fathoms, on sand and gravel. 

Seal Bank.—About 4} miles north-eastward of the beacon on the west Triangle, 
and in lat. 21° 2’ N., long 92° 16’ W., there is a bank about 2 miles in extent, 
named the Seal bank, having 7 to 8 fathoms on it. Close-to, all round, are 22 to 
30 fathoms. 

Nuevo Cay is a head of sand, which shows at low water, with various rocks, 
or stones, which also show a little; the sea breaks upon it with ordinary breezes, 
and it is so steep that from 30 fathoms, in running 2 miles, vessels pass to 10 
fathoms, and from that, in 2 cables more, they may be aground. This shoal 
extends scarcely 1} cables from north to south, and is about 4 cables in extent 
from east to west. Captain Barnett places it in lat. 21° 50’ 30" N., long. 
92° 5’ 30” W. Onit there is or was a beacon 35 feet high, consisting of a stout 
spar with a cask. 

English Banks.—About 8 miles E.S.E. of Nuevo cay is a bank of 11 to 19 
fathoms, named the English bank, separated in the middle by a narrow channel 
of 20 to 22 fathoms. It is about 9 miles in extent from east to west, and 4 miles 
broad, and has near the middle a shoal spot of 5 fathoms. Close-to all round 
are 23 to 28 fathoms. Lat. (of the shoal spot, 5 fathoms), 21° 47’ 30” N., long. 
OL br ewe 

ARENAS CAY and REEFS.—This little sandy islet, according to Captain 
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Barnett's survey, lies in lat. 22° 7’ 10" N., long. 91° 24’ 54’ W. It is low and 
nearly in the shape of a parallelogram, and about 7, mile in extent. A reef of 
rocks extends trom it to the westward about } mile, and to the eastward of it there 
is an extensive detached reef about 1} miles in extent, southward of which are 
other small shoal spots. 

These reefs, parts of which dry at low water, enclose a harbour in which vessels 
may anchor in 10 or 11 fathoms, at about } mile to the eastward of the island. 
On the island there is or was a beacon of stones piled up. 

The Arenas cay was seen by Don Cariaco de Cevallos,in 1804; and by Captain 
Miguel de Aldereté and Lieut. Andres Valderrama on their voyage, in 1775. 

In the Naut. Mag. for 1838, p. 723, are given the following notices of Arenas 
cay ;— 

“ Arenas cay is composed of a mass of coral heads, usually termed brainstones. 
The windward side is formed entirely of this coral, but the others are intermixed 
with fine and coarse sand. The deposit from the boobies and other birds, has 
raised this mass to a height of 11 feet above the ocean; and on the southern 
extreme, a beacon of stones has been erected, the top of whichis 20 feet above the 
sea. Equal altitudes, two days from Alacran, gave meridian distance 6m. 515s. 
W.;—and stars (north and south) lat. 22° 7' 10" N. Instead of a spacious bay, as 
in the Admiralty chart, we found the anchorage a miserable cove, in which there 
is scarcely room for three small vessels, and by no means a pleasant place to be 
caught with a westerly wind. A vessel should anchor under the windward reef 
in 6 or 7 fathoms, in preference to this cove, and she will have sufficient room to 
get under way should the wind come from that quarter. Light variable southerly 
winds and calms generally precede them. We had a regular norther here on the 
18th of April ; a sure indication of which is the rising of the barometer. In this 
instance it amounted to 0°40in., a great rise for this climate. The gale lasted two 
days, but we rode it out very well, in comparatively smooth water under the 
windward reef. 

The channels between the reefs are distinctly seen from aloft. Should the 
weather be dark, however, it is not so: then run with the extreme west end of 
Arenas cay, bearing N.N.W. 4 W., until it subtends an angle of 85° with the 
easternmost or Stoney cay; or when this bears N.E. by E., then haul up and 
choose your anchorage in from 10 to 5 fathoms; observing, close under the reef, 
there is more shelter from $.E. winds, which at times throw in a heavy swell. 
Should the wind be at North or N.E., run with the west end of the Arenas cay 
S.W. by S., until Stoney cay subtends an angle of 95°; or when it bears S.E. by 
E. } E., then proceed as before. 

The tides here are precisely the same as at Alacran. It was full moon on the 
9th April, about eight in the evening. The same careful man at the tide pole, on 
the 10th, observed it to fall from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 7 inches, and on the following 
day from six to six, 12 inches. Wind from E.N.E. to S.E. by E. If this is not 
caused by the wind it is a regular twelve hours’ tide. High water at full and 
change, about 5 a.m., the fall being about 1 inch per hour. Fish and birds are 
much the same as at Alacran. Seals are also found here of the smooth-haired 
kind of North America,—a distinct species from the fur seals of the South seas. 
We killed several, and got about 12 gallons of good oil from each. This cay, the 
Serranilla, and the Nuevo cay, to the southward of the Pedro bank, are scaxcely 
ever visited by fishermen; and are the only ones we found seals on. One boat 
made her appearance, but on seeing us put back for the main. I very much 
doubt if the seals are plentiful enough to make it worth following up solely ; but, 
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combined with fishing and turtling, it may be so. It is worthy of remark, we had 
but one shower of rain in the two months, March and April.” 

Coral Patches.—In the north part of the Campeché bank, in lat. 23° 27’ N., 
long. 88° 40’ to 89° W., there is a cluster of coral patches, the least water on which 
is 14 fathoms. South of this, in lat. 23 15’ and same longitude, there is a bank 
7 miles in extent, the least water on which is 11 fathoms. Close-to all round are 
30 to 40 fathoms. They are not dangerous, and are shown on the chart. 

The shoals now described are all that are known to exist on the Campeché 
bank of soundings. By navigating in 20 fathoms, vessels will go clear of the 
Alacrans and Sisal reefs, and pass safely through the channels formed by those 
on the western edge. Of all these channels, the best is that between the Triangles 
and Nuevo cay, because it is the clearest; and therefore, as such, ought to be 
used. The soundings which conduct the navigator through the middle of it, and 
clear of the shoals which form it, are sufiiciently regular, although with little 
inequalities ; for, from being north-west from point Piedras, if the course be 
continued W.S.W. and W. by S., true, he will increase the depth, in a short time, 
to 23 and 24 fathoms, on fine white sand, or coarse white sand with gray spots ; 
and thus he will run progressively to 30 and 35 fathoms, in which depth he will 
find some clay; and so soon as he gets 40 and 45 fathoms, the bottom will be 
of loose clay, a certain sign of being to the west of the shoals. 

DOUBTFUL DANGERS.—The Negrillo is a shoal of which many have spoken 
without knowing its true position. In the ship-of-the-line San Julian, commanded 
by D. Juan Joaquin Moreno, the deposition of the gunner, Manuel Sandoval, was 
taken, in which he declared, that being on board the ship-of-the-line Buen Consejo, 
commanded by D. Joaquin Olivares, on his voyage from Vera Cruz to Havana, 
and on the ninth day after sailing from the port, at 2 pst. they saw breakers; 
that having sent a boat, in which the declarant went, to examine the spot, they 
discovered a rock of about half-a-boat’s length in extent; and that he held on it 
with a boat-hook, while others sounded over the stern with 120 fathoms without 
finding bottom; and which was repeated with equal diligence all round the rock 
with similar results ; that over the rock there were not more than 3 or 4 palms’ 
depth of water; and that he heard the officers and pilots of the ship say this must 
have been the Negrillo shoal. 

Alderete and Valderrama, in their expedition of 1775, had the discovery of this 
shoal as their principal object, but they were unable to find it, after cruizing in 
all directions in the track assigned to it by the old charts; but subsequent 
information, given to Don Tomas Ugarte, added some probability to its existence. 
Latterly, Captain Cevallos communicated information which he gained from the 
declarations of Don Domingo Casalo, Captain of the schooner Villavonesa, who 
saw it on the 14th of November, 1806, at 3 p.r., and it turns out to be in lat. 
23° 25’ N., (deduced from an observation taken at mid-way, with all care), long. 
83° 55’ W. of Cadiz, or 90° 12’ 37” W. of Greenwich, as deduced from the points 
of departure from the Campeché soundings and the making of Vera Cruz, which 
leaves the longitude questionable only to an error of four minutes. According to 
the description of the Captain, this shoal is no more than a’ rock of + cable in 
extent, N.E. and S.W., over which the water washes, except at tle two extremities 
which show a little, but these could not be seen above 13 cables off, and at less 
than a cable from it no bottom could be found with 75 fathoms.* 


« Mr. P. Masters says :—‘‘ The Negrillo and Vigias shoals, which are laid down in the 
tracks of vessels bound to Tampico, have been the cause of ships running unnecessarily a 
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Bermeja Island, which is placed in all the old charts, is of very doubtful 
existence; the lieutenants of the Spanish navy, Don Miguel Aldereté, and Don 
Andres Valderrama, in their searches for the Negrillo did not see it; the same 
happened to Don Ciriaco de Cevallos in July, 1804, who purposely searched for 
it; and, therefore, it is possible that it arose from mistaking the situation of 
Arenas cay. Of this island Mr. Peter Masters says:—That he made every 
inquiry about this shoal, and was informed that neither island nor shoal was now 
in existence. He also passed nearly over the position as laid down, and did not 
perceive the water to alter its colour in the least degree. It is more than prob- 
able that the Arenas cay has been taken for the Bermeja, as they are laid down 
in the same longitude, and as the current is so much influenced by the wind it is 
very likely that either by a norther or a strong §.H. breeze, that they have been 
out in their reckoning with respect to the latitude. 

Argus Reck.—Don Sebastian Rodriguez de Arias, a lieutenant of the Spanish 
royal navy, commander of the brig Argus, in a passage from Vera Cruz to Havana, 
at 2 p.m. on the 11th of July, 1818, being in lat. 24° 2'N., long. 89° 43’ W. from 
Greenwich, discovered on his beam a breaker, that appeared from his vessel to be 
a little shoal of about 14 cables in all directions, in the centre of which, over a 
space of 12 or 15 fathoms, the sea broke very high, although it was otherwise 
very smooth, and but very little wind. 

At mid-day he had observed, in lat. 24° 4’ N.; and at 5 p.m. he found the 
long. by lunar distances 89° 55’ from Greenwich, both observations to be depended 
on, which corrected, to the hour, and referred to the position of the shoal, it 
results that its lat. is 24° 3’ 80" N., and long.89°41' W. from Greenwich. This 
shoal appears to be the same that was seen on the 19th of November, 1800, by 


long way to the north. In the directions from the Spanish surveys they are stated as 
doubtful, and the longitude given varies more than 2°. It is considered by many that no 
such shoal exists at the present time. It is quite possible that a submarine volcano 
may have thrown up a shoal as laid down by the Spanish navigators in the Derrotero, and 
afterwards been washed away by gales of wind. I have endeavoured to ascertain if there 
are such shoals, by running down the parallel of latitude in the day time, when it could 
be done without risk, and have not seen the water the least discoloured, and feel convinced 
that there are no such shoals at the present time, whatever may have been in time past. 

Common prudence would keep a person from running on any supposed danger, when it 
is laid down in the chart, until it is proved to be erroneous. It is certain that a number 
of vigias, shoals, &e., are laid in the chart of the Atlantic in particular, and other oceans, 
which have been placed there on mere supposition alone. 

It is very possible that many have been deceived by a wreck floating bottom up, which 
may have been covered with seaweed and barnacles, and although it may have been struck 
by a boat-hook or oar, as was done by the Spaniards, as was mentioned in the Derrotero, 
to what was supposed to be the Negrillo, they may have been deceived, and felt convinced 
of its being a shoal or reef. Besides a large body, such as the wreck of a ship, which has 
been in the water a great length of time and covered with barnacles, &c., would be 
thoroughly saturated; and if the specific gravity should be but a little less than water, 
the waves passing with such velocity would scarcely give it a perceptible motion, and ina 
strong breeze the sea would break over it as if it had been a reef of rocks, and no doubt 
many such have been reported as reefs, without any further proofs. 

With respect to the Negrillo and Vigias, had the Spaniards Janded on them.and broken 
off a piece of the rock, or swept it with a line, or sounded round it, and found the water 
shoal, it would then have been a convincing proof of its being what they stated; but such, 
it appears, was not done. 
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Don Narcisso Riera, captain of the Spanish merchant schooner Catalina, in his 
passage from Campeche to New Orleans; but as his longitude was deduced from 
dead-reckoning, we place more confidence in the position assigned to it by 
D.S.R. Arias; nevertheless, navigators sailing on this parallel ought to do it 
with caution, lest the two dangers should really exist. 

Bozo Rock,—Don Manuel Bozo, pilot of the Spanish bombard Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen, in navigating from Vera Cruz and Terminos lagoon towards 
Havana, on the 8th of December, 1817, at day-break, he saw a breaker or rock, 
off the starboard gangway. As the sea was smooth, and the wind light from 
eastward, there was no doubt of its being a shoal, the extent of which he 
estimated at 2 or 3 cables, stretching N.E. and S.W.; and on its ends he saw 
two insulated rocks of about 3 feet high, and his distance from it was 3 or 34 
cables, in which position he sounded, and, with 64 fathoms, found no bottom. 
And although he thought to examine it with his boat, he could not, om account of 
the great breakers in its vicinity; but he saw the spit or ridge of rocks of which 
it was composed extending its whole length. 

Having corrected his reckoning for 6 a.m., the hour in which he saw the shoal, 
he found it to lie in lat. 24° 6’ N., long. 91° 6’ W. from Greenwich. At noon he 
observed in lat. 24° 22’ N. with certainty; and this was only 1 mile north of his 
reckoning; and referring this to the shoal, by his run for 6 hours, the latitude 
found by it is 24° 7’ N., and longitude by dead-reckoning 84° 49’ west of Cadiz ; 
there could not be any considerable error in the three days’ run from the vigia of 
Chuxulu, off which he had been at anchor. 

This shoal appears to be distinct from the former, although its latitude is so 
nearly the same; the short time that intervened between his sailing from the said 
vigia of Chuxuli and his getting on the Tortugas bank, when he found only 13 
miles of error in his longitude by dead-reckoning, proves that its situation, as to 
longitude, cannot be far from correct. Besides, the configuration and circumstances 
of the shoal, as described by Bozo, also show it to be different. Many old charts, 
both printed and manuscript, indicate a danger with the word “ doubtful,” very 
near the position of this last shoal, which also tends to confirm the belief of its 
existence. 

Before proceeding with our description, it appears to us proper here to make a 
few observations on rendering the navigation over the Campeché bank of soundings 
quite safe; and we expressly insert them in this place, that they may not be 
confounded with the general reflections and observations that we have introduced 
at the end of the description of the gulf; and also to insure them a more ample 
consideration. 

On the subject of these doubtful dangers, it would be well to impress upon the 
mariner, the absolute necessity for increased care and attention when navigating 
the locality assigned to their positions; but there is reason to believe that like 
many other reported dangers in various parts of the world, some at least have no 
existence, and as an illustration we may quote Captain Barnett, R.N.. who 
observes :—“ On one occasion while searching for the Spey bank, reported to 
have been seen to the northward of these reefs, breakers were reported a mile 
from the ship, and for an hour there was distinctly the appearance of a reef 
4 mile long. Both Triangles being in sight, its position was of course accurately 
determined, but a light air and heavy swell prevailing, its examination was 
deferred for a few days, when nothing of it was found. From after experience, 
there can be no doubt that this alarming appearance arose from the gambols of a 
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large shoal of seals, which abound on this bank; and in the months of April, 
May, and June, the cays are sometimes covered with them. 
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It is undoubted that the eastern edge of this bank offers an excellent mark or 
point whereby to correct the longitude of a ship, inasmuch as it runs nearly 
north and south ; therefore, every one who strikes soundings on this edge, may 
consider himself as in long. 86° 30’ W.; consequently, those who navigate from 
eastward, ought to sound frequently, in order to get bottom at the edge, or in its 
proximity, to ensure a good correction of longitude. 

But this simple method of correcting the longitude ceases to be of service when 
there is great uncertainty in the latitude ; for as the current, in the strait between 
cape San Antonio and cape Catoche, sets northward occasionally at the rate of 
1} to 3 miles an hour, it will be necessary in order to compensate for it and enter 
upon the bank at a convenient part, to steer a course in the S.W. quarter, as 
it is evident that by steering about S.W. vessels may not only get soundings on the 
eastern edge, buton the uorthern also. In the latter case there can be no 
dependence upon the longitude; and, therefore, it would be very hazardous to 
direct the subsequent navigation by courses in the south-west quarter, in order 
to obtain the depth of 20 fathoms, and to pass at a suflicient distance east- 
ward of the Alacrans; such was the error that occasioned the loss of the 
San fiafael, a merchant-ship that struck on the eastern edge of that shoal, while 
others in company. escorted by the ship-of-the-line Santiago la Espana, passed 
at the distance of 2 miles from it. This wreck, which happened in 1795, 
authorizes us in recording it, and in pointing out the proper means of preventing 
similar misfortunes hereafter. 

Having reached the bank of soundings, and possessing a good departure from 
the eastern edge, the rest of the navigation may be pursued with great 
safety, as there is nothing to prevent keeping a correct reckoning, free from all 
errors occasioned by currents, which so considerably contribute to inaccu- 
racies in it. To ensure this degree of exactness, in lieu of the common log-chip, 
in heaving the log, make use of a lead; which, by resting firm on the 
bottom, will show the whole rate that the vessel runs, whether it be caused by 
the wind or by the current; and observing the bearing of the line, the opposite 
direction will be the correct course that the ship makes good, and which requires 
no other correction than for magnetic variation. ‘True it is, that if the depth be 
very great, this practice will be rather troublesome ; but as in this part the depth 
should not be more than 20 fathoms, and on the other part from point Escondido 
to the meridian of the shoals not more than 30 fathoms, there can be no 
reasonable excuse for not practising so useful a method of ascertaining a ship's 
situation, whih will give a result having a great approximation to the truth. 

The frequent use of the lead is not of less importance ; this is so necessary an 
instrument, that the use of it should be general; even in entering a port wel) 
known, and with the most correct charts, it should not be neglected. But, 
unfortunately, there are great numbers who searcely ever think of this excellent 
guide for preventing serious accidents, probably from want of knowing how to 
use it. In fact, if a vessel which has to sound in 30 fathoms has to shorten sail, 
in order to lie the topsails aback, it cannot be done often, as one half of a day's 
yun would be lost by it: but it is well known that there is no necessity for such 
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delay to sound, even in depths of more than 30 fathoms, as every seaman who is 
expert in this part of his duty will admit ; and for the depth of 15 or 20 fathoms 
the hand lead only will be sufficient, and for this it is indispensable to have 
seamen who are able to heave it. 

- Without this, a ship may be considered as lost, that has to navigate among 
shallows where the lead only gives warning of the danger. Keeping before us 
what we have said, we will recapitulate the operations necessary for a ship that 
has to navigate over the Campeché bank. 

Proceeding from East to West, such courses should be steered as will com- 
pensate as much as possible for the effects of the currents which prevail between 
Cuba and Yucatan, so that the vessel may enter upon the bank in lat. 22° 15’ N., 
a little more or less; in doing which, a reference may be made to what has been 
said on the subject in the article on the currents. To be able to correct the 
course with judgment, and opportunely, no means of observing the latitude should 
be omitted, not by meridian altitudes of the sun only, but also by taking altitudes 
of stars of the first magnitude, and of the planets, whenever it can be done. 

In relying upon the reckoning, it will be prudent to sound in time, with the 
object of not advancing far upon the bank, without gaining soundings. As soon 
as they‘are obtained, correct the longitude thereby, and establish thusa new 
point of departure. 

On getting into 30 fathoms, heave the log with the lead, instead of the log-chip, 
in order to obtain a more correct account of the run, and free from the effects of 
the currents. 

If the voyage be in the season of the Norths, ship-masters should be directed 
by the depths of 18 or 20 fathoms, which will be found in the parallel of 22° N.; 
and as it should be gained as soon as possible, a S.W. course will be better than 
W.S.W.,.and this better than W. by S. Continue sailing westward in this latter 
depth, 20 fathoms and not less, as far as the meridian of point Escondido, when 
steer W.S.W. (érue), in a depth of 18 fathoms, until on the parallel of lat. 
21° 25’ N., long. 91° 18’ W.: and thence West (true), to run off the bank 
between the Triangles and Nuevo cay. 

The passage between these shoals should be made with a correct (observed) 
latitude, or, if that be not obtained, with an accurate departure computed from 
the ccurse and quality of the bottom N.W. of point Piedras; if both these 
data be wanting, and the situation of the vessel be doubtful, the passage 
between the shoals must not be attempted during the night; therefore, keep in 
20 fathoms until daylight, when there will be no danger in taking it, especially if 
the course be inclined toward the Triangles; for the beacons upon those islets, 
as we have already observed (page 18) may be seen at the distance of 
10 miles. 

If a north wind should come on while on the bank, the only anxiety will be 
experienced while the ship is eastward of the meridian of point Piedras; 
in that case it will be necessary to carry a press of sail, in order to get to the 
westward ; but without departing much from the depth of 20 fathoms, in order 
that that point may be passed freely, and without risk from the Sisal and Mada- 
gascar banks. But this presents no great difficulty, for there is but little sea on 
these soundings; and as the north winds are usually free, the point may be 
cleared with very little difficulty. 

Tf the navigation be made during the season of the rains, or from May till 
September, vessels may sail nearer the coast, in the depth of 12 fathoms. Being on 
the meridian of the river Lagartos, in 18 fathoms, a S.W. + W. course may be 
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steered, by which the vigia, or look-out tower of Chuburna, will be brought in 
sight ; and, thence, by steering a course parallel to the land, at the distance of 
about 6 miles, the vessel will pass between it and the Sisal and Madagascar shoals, 
without any other care than that of keeping in 44 to 5} fathoms, according to the 
vessel's draught; but with large ships, and when there is nothing to occasion 
anchoring at Sisal, it will be best to pass on the outside of the shoals. At this 
season of the year, it is preferable to leave the bank southward of the 
Arcas: in order to effect this with more certainty, manceuvre so as to keep in 
the depth of 10 or 15 fathoms, until the parallel of Campeché is crossed, 
and then steer a course to get out of soundings in lat. 19° 30’ or 19°40’ N. The 
reason for keeping closer to the coast in summer is, because in that season 
there are frequent calms, with squalls and continual rains, which at times prevent 
an observation from being taken for two or three days successively; and 
consequently the danger of navigating among shoals is greatly increased: on the 
contrary, closer to the coast, the land breezes from east and S.E. can be taken 
advantage of, and their setting in is much more certain. 

Hitherto we have proceeded upon the supposition that the bank of soundings 
has been entered upon with a good knowledge of the latitude, and consequently, 
a good departure. If vessels enter upon the bank with great uncertainty as 
to latitude (which will always happen when observations have not been taken 
for one or two days), as soon as soundings have been struck, stand to the S.E. 
(true), or as near to that point as the wind will permit; with this course, either 
the 20 fathoms will be obtained, or bottom will be lost very soon. If the first 
of these alternatives occur, the vessel will be in the proper depth to navigate 
with safety, the Alacrans (upon which the vessel would probably have struck, if 
the course had been directed to the S.W.) will have been passed, for soundings 
will have been obtained on the northern edge of the bank in about long. 88° 47’ W. 
From the time the vessel is in 20 fathoms, continue westward in that depth, as 
there will be no certainty of the longitude before being abreast of point Piedras, 
from the circumstance of having failed to observe the true situation by the sound- 
ings on the east edge of the bank. Should the second of these cases occur, viz., 
that of running out of soundings, there cannot be the least doubt of being on the 
eastern edge of the bank; and, therefore, a course must be steered about S.W. to 
get the depth of 20 fathoms, as we have already advised. 

Vessels may also steer to the westward, taking soundings in lat. 23° 30’ N., and 
running along in that parallel in 50 or 60 fathoms water, on sandy bottom, with 
shells, and occasionally coral. It has been already seen that there are some 
shoal spots of 14 to 20 fathoms in this parallel, the position of which has been 

well determined by Captain Barnett’s survey. But this route is not to be 
recommended, because in the summer time, no benefit can be derived from the 
changes of the sea and land-breezes, which occur in the vicinity of the 
land, without the aid of which there is no doubt of the voyage being much 
retarded. 

Having said all that is necessary to be kept in mind for navigating on this 
bank from east to west, we shall now give some notices for navigating in a 
contrary direction. 

From West to East.—It is evident that, to enter on the Campeché bank, by 
its western edge, nothing more is necessary than the latitude; for by running 
on a free parallel, vessels proceed without risk of shoals on the bank, as they lie 
nearly north and south; and, whatever may be the error of longitude, it can be 
corrected as soon as soundings are obtained. 
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Having entered upon the bank, the soundiugs will indicate when a vessel is 
eastward of the shoals. Northward of the Arcas it will be when the vessel 
is in less than 27 fathoms, and southward of them it will be when the bottom 
is clay and depth 12 to 10 fathoms. 

When entering on the bank with uncertainty as to latitude, and with 
obscure weather (which occurs when the north winds blow), it is necessary 
to avoid, as much as possible, entering on it by night; hence an endeavour 
should be made to do it by day between the Triangles and the Areas, or south- 
ward of the Arcas, which will be preferable as little more or less than the 
latitude by account will be necessary. North winds always produce currents 
to the southward, and consequently the ship will be to the southward of 
her reckoning, more or less in proportion to the time elapsed since the last 
observation, estimating the ordinary rate of the current at 18 miles in 
24 hours. 

If under such circumstances, when running to the eastward, soundings have 
been struck on the edge of the bank, the easterly course may be continued, 
although it be night, so long as clay is found; but the strictest attention must 
be paid to the soundings, and the lead frequentiy hove so long as the vessel is not 
considered to be eastward of the shoals; which, as we have said, will be as soon asthe 
depth diminishes to 27 fathoms. This remark is most essential, and will alone save 
any ship from being lost; for if sounding in more than 27 fathoms there be found 
gravel and sand, or rock, it is an infallible sign that some shoal is near; which 
ascertained steer immediately to the S.W. in order to get again upon the clay 
soundings, when again steer to the eastward; and when once past the shoals, 
and eastward of them, there will be no other care required, for the bottom 
is the only guide, whether it be to the anchorage of Campeche (to let a north 
gale blow over) or, beating to windward on the bank, until able to leave it by 
its} eastern edge. 

Plying to windward on this coast is an easy task, and the navigation 
expeditious, especially in April, May, June, July, and August, because in these 
months, the winds, during the day, vary from N.W. to N.E.; and the land- 
breezes are from E.S.E. to 8.E. during the night ; with which vessels may navigate 
to the eastward, with very advantageous tacks, which should be so managed, as 
to stand off shore to the depth of 20 or 22 fathoms with the land-breeze, and 
then towards the shore into 6 fathoms with the sea-breeze. 

On the bank, the sea is very moderate, even with strong north winds; and thus, 
when a ship is between the coast of Vera Cruz and this bank, it ought not to be 
forgotten, that when a north wind comes on, she may find security on it: either 
by lying-to in from 20 to 8 or 6 fathoms, or by riding at single anchor in 8, 6, or 
4 fathoms, according to the ship’s draught of water; and if she find herself in 
about the parallel of 20° N., and is afraid of falling to leeward, and getting 
entangled on the coast of Tabasco, she ought immediately to prefer steering to 
the eastward, in order to get upon the bank, and take shelter on it. 

We shall conclude these directions with one respecting the mode of leaving this 
bank, when bound to the northward, from Campeche, for any of the harbours on the 
northern coast of the gulf. In the manuscript instructions now before us, drawn 
up by those who call themselves pilots for the Mexican gulf, and which were the 
only ones in use until now, it is recommended to steer North as far as the 
parallel of Sisal, and then N.N.E., with the view of passing between the Negrillo 
and Alacrans, and continuing that course up to 24° of latitude. Here it will be 
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apposite to notice the positive terms in which these directions are couched; for 
they are written, as if those who dictated them were quite certain of the true 
position of the Negrillo, which they were not; and if they actually were 
acquainted with it, they ought to have proceeded with more circumspection than 
to advise passing through a strait, or Bocayna, as they call it, formed by two 
shoals, of which, if one is dangerous from its great extent, and the embarrassment 
it may occasion, the other is no less so on account of its smallness, and which 
cannot be seen until you are close upon it. It was by following these instruc- 
tions, that the brig, on board of which was the seaman from whose declaration we 
have situated the Negrillo, got within it; and it is extraordinary that this shoal 
has not proved more fatal to navigation, in causing the loss of many vessels. 

It appears to us proper to advise, that those whose object it may be to leave 
the bank by its northern edge, should steer to the north, so as to pass to the 
eastward of the Arenas island ; and leaving the bank at a suitable time for cross- 
ing the parallel of 23° 30’ N. by daylight, they ought to continue the same course 
until they have passed that of 24° N.; when, without risk, they may shape their 
course as convenient. 


POINT XICALANGO TO VERA CRUZ. 
Easterly Variation in 1870, 74° to 83°. 


From Xicalango point a shoal extends N.N.E. for 2} miles, and surrounds the 
whole of the coast at nearly an equal breadth. The coast from the point trends 
westward, a distance of 32 miles, to the river San Pedro: and all this part 
of it is named the Lodazar (Mud Bank), because the bottom is of mud so soft 
and loose, that there have been instances of ships having been driven upon it by 
the Norths, without receiving much injury in their hulls. 

From the river San Pedro, the general trend of the coast is about W.S.W. 
60 miles to the river Tupilco. The coast between forming a bight of about 
6 miles in depth within the line of bearing, and has in it the rivers Tabasco, 
Chiltepec, and Dos Bocas, or Two Mouths. The bars of San Pedro and Chiltepec 
have 7 or 8 feet over them, but there are only 4 feet in the Dos Bocas and 
Tupilco. 

From the river Tupilco, the coast forms a bight or bay as far as the bar of the 
lagoon of Santa Ana, distant from the former 31 miles, S.W. by W. 

All the coast from Xicalango to Santa Ana is clean, so that from the Lodazar 
to Chiltepec, there are 4 and 5 fathoms at a mile from the shore, and 10 fathoms 
between Chiltepee and Santa Ana. The quality of the bottom between the 
Lodazar and Chiltepee is mud; between Chiltepec and Dos Bocas, mud and 
putrid shells; from Dos Bocas to Tupilco, coarse olive-coloured sand; and 
between Tupilco and Santa Ana, coarse sand with shells, and in some parts 
gravel. There is mud in the mouths of all these rivers, as far out as the heads 
or points of the bars. The whole of this shore is rather low, and, from about 
6 miles to windward of the San Pedro to the Chiltepec, it is covered with palm 
and mangrove trees, and thence to Santa Ana, with mangroves and miraguauos. 
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TABASCO RIVER.—Mr. Masters gives the following remarks on the bar of 
Tabasco :*— 

“Vessels bound to Tabasco, and not haying sufficient daylight to run the 
distance so as to get a pilot and proceed over the bar, should be kept to the east- 
ward, about the longitude of the river San Pedro, as there is a current more or 


less always setting along shore, to the westward, and at times so strong that a: 


dull sailing vessel cannot beat up to windward against it; as the prevailing winds 
are from the east, (the sea-breeze commencing generally about north-east), which 
would be a fair wind for running down to the bar in the morning, in sufficient 
time to take the sea-breeze for entering the river. Should it be calm during the 
night, which is in general the case, it would be advisable to come to an anchor, 
to secure a position to the eastward ; but if there is a working breeze, it is better 
to stand off and on under easy sail than to heave to, taking care not to shoal the 
water to less than 6 fathoms, and stand off to about 12 fathoms ready for the 
morning. 

The bar of Tabasco is difficult to make, the land being quite low all along the 
coast, including the Isla del Carmen, and although the charts have on them the 
‘Mounts of Gabriel,’ between the San Pedro bar and Laguna, there is no such 
elevation as would be supposed on this part of the coast. The mounts or hills 
of Gabriel are in fact upwards of 60 miles inland. The forest which is betwixt 
San Pedro and Point Xicalango, may be called by the Spaniards, ‘ Monte de San 
Gabriel,’ and would be quite correct, meaning thereby the woods of Gabriel—the 
terme ‘ Monte’ signifying a country covered with timber, but not an elevation. 

From the river San Pedro towards the bar of Tabasco, the land trends to 
the $.W.; the most remarkable objects that cam be at all distinguished from the 
general formation of the coast, in approaching the bar from eastward, are 
some trees in the Great Ox island (Isla del Buey) on its northern part, which 
are higher than those on any other, and form a kind of bluff; this island is on 
the west side of the entrance of Tabasco river. 

The small Isla del Buey lies about 3 mile to the north of the large island; 
there is sometimes a hut and vigia fixed upon it, but these have often been blown 
or washed down during the northers. Between these islands the water is quite 
shoal, only passable for boats, and the space appears to be fast filling up. As 
the small Ox island is only a low sand-bank, it cannot be seen until well in to 
the bar. 

When the entrance of the river is clearly made, keep the eastern point bearing 
8.S.E., which isin the fair-way for running over the bar, and if the wind is 
light, stand into 6 fathoms water, and come to an anchor, and before the sea- 
breeze sets in sufficiently strong to carry the vessel over the bar, the pilot will 
come off. 

The bearing for the mid-channel over the bar, in December, 1841, was, the 
eastern point on with the centre of the island which is in the middle of the river, 
and above the fort about a mile, the bearing 8.S.E. 4 E.; but since then the 
channel has altered alittle. The leading mark for running in (1842) was the hut 
on the east point, on with the island, as above, until abreast of the small Ox 
island, from which the eastern shore had to be approached, as the vessel entered 
farther inside. Or by running in with the extreme point of land on the eastern 


* Extracted from the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1845, a source from 
which much of the matter in this section is taken. 
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shore, on with the high trees which open out to the westward of the island, the 
bearings will be S.S.E.; these high trees are opposite La Frontera. The 
distance from the bar to the entrance of the river, or abreast the eastern point, 
is about 2 miles. 

In the season of the northers (from September to March), there is in general 
11 feet water on Tabasco bar, and sometimes more, but this depth cannot always 
be depended on, for if a freshet takes place (which is caused by the heavy rains 
in the interior), and continues any length of time, the water shoals, by the 
accumulation of sandy deposit which takes place on the bar, which has been held 
in suspension in the river, until it meets the water in the Mexican gulf. It 
appears singular, that although the specific gravity of fresh water is less than 
salt, yet it should hold particles in suspension which are deposited as soon as it 
comes in contact with the salt water. The only way I can account for it is, that 
in the narrow channel of the rivers the water having more velocity, and being 
obstructed in its course by logs of wood (snags and sawyers as they are called in 
the United States), causes a partial eddy, which tends to keep in suspension what 
would otherwise be deposited on the bottom, and that when the fresh water 
escapes from the narrow channel of the river, and comes in contact with the 
Mexican Gulf, it spreads over such a large space that the current is decreased in 
proportion, when a deposit of the heavier particles, such as sand, forms a bar, 
and fills up the deeper parts of the channel. Both the bars of Tampico and 
Tabasco are always without the line of coast. It is a well-known fact, in places, 
that when the river is highest, which is caused by the rains in the interior, there 
is less water on the bar, and when the river is lowest, the channel being then 
contracted in its width, that the water is deepest on the bar. 

In December, 1842, there were only 7 feet on the bar of Tabasco at high- 
water; this was shortly after the rainy season, and the northers had only been 
slight breezes. We succeeded in getting inside by discharging part of our ballast. 
Shortly after a strong north came on, which deepened the water to 104 feet. 
But another freshet or rise took place in the river immediately after, when the 
bar was again filled up to 8} feet. It is to be observed that almost every gale 
from the north has an effect on the bars of Tampico and Tabasco, and often 
alters the channel, particularly at the former place, and generally deepens the 
water, but depending more or less upon the strengtl of the gale, but is liable to 
be again filled up as stated above. Vessels have been detained upwards of 
four months inside the bar of Tampico in the rainy season, and more than two 
_at Tabasco. The last-named port has an advantage over the former, which is, 
that the water is on most occasions deeper on the bar, and that excepting in a 
norther, and shortly after the sea goes down, insomuch that the bar, can be 
crossed in a small boat, or common-sized skiff, which the pilots come off to board 
vessels in. Although the bearings of the channel for running over Tabasco bar 
have been mentioned, no vessel should run for the river without a pilot, unless in 
a case of actual necessity. 

The tides flow at full and change, at Tabasco bar, at 10 a.m., with a rise of 
2 feet; there is only one tide in the 24 hours, and as the water in the gulf is 
influenced greatly by the wind, it causes the tide to vary, both in height and 
time of high water. 

About a mile above the entrance of the Tabasco river, on the east bank is 
situated a small fort, mounting about a dozen guns, in which is a vigia, from 
which is signalized to the Frontera, all vessels that make their appearance. Close 
to the fort is the pilot establishment, which consists of a few houses and boats, 
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and men enough to manage one boat. As vessels scarcely ever take in any part’ 


of their cargo outside the bar, the pilots have only small boats, launches not 
being required. 

Between the fort and the Frontera is an island about 14 miles long, thickly 
covered with trees, as is also the country round, except where clearings have 
been made for the cultivation of maize. From its north end a spit of sand runs 
out for about a mile; the channel up the river is on its east side, and abreast of 
the island is rather less than } mile wide. On the western shore, from a little 
above the Arroyo del Trapiche (which is opposite the Frontera), down inside the 
island, and also inside the Isla del Buey, the water is only of sufficient depth for 
boats. 

The river abreast the fort, and also at the Frontera, is from 3 to 1 mile wide, 
but above this it is much less. 

The Frontera is built on the east bank of the river, and is a straggling village, 
the houses chiefly built of bamboo, with the interstices filled in with mud; a few 
of the better sort are of adobes, and of wood brought from the United States. 
The church is situated in a square, about the middle of the town, and is con- 
structed of the same materials as the houses; no stone is to be found near the 
Frontera, except what is brought as ballast in vessels. There are several shops 
indifferently stocked, but sufficient for the wants of the place; as there is no 
market, supplies are at times difficult to be had. Canoes often come down from 
the different rivers with plantains, pigs, poultry, eggs, &e.: fish being plentiful 
in the river, can be purchased almost daily. Beef of an inferior quality may be 
had two or three times a week, or when a bullock is killed, which is known all 
over the place. The Frontera is the general stopping place for vessels on their 
arrival, as they have to deliver their papers and despatches, which are forwarded 
in canoes by the custom-house authorities residing here, to the capital of the 
state, San Juan Bautista, for the collector, at which place the merchants also 
reside, but have agents at the Frontera, as well as the log-wood cutters. 

No vessel drawing more than 8 feet ought to take in cargo for Tabasco, as it 
has to be delivered from the vessel at the capital, San Juan Bautista, not being 
allowed to be forwarded in small craft unless she also received some serious injury, 
and there is a great risk of the goods being damaged. 

Vessels having to proceed up the rivers above Tabasquillo, should be provided 
with a few light Manilla or Coir lines for warping, as there are several reaches 
which will cause a great detention if not warped through. Rope made of hemp 
is not so good as the former, which will float clear of the logs, plentiful along the 
banks of the river, and also in shoal places; by having them it will save a deal 
of trouble and time. 

The current in the Tabasco, as well as in the other rivers branching off from 
it, is very strong in the rainy season, and also at other times when there has 
been a great fall of rain in the interior, when warping is out of the question, or 
nearly so. In the Tabasco, with a north, most of the reaches can be sailed 
through, as will be seen by a reference to the chart; the breadth of this river 
varies from 120 to 150 fathoms, but in some places it is less. 

The capital (San Juan Bautista) is about 72 miles from the Frontera, and is 
situated on the west or left bank of the river Tabasco. It is built on the first 
elevation of rocky formation, above the alluvial deposit. Most of the houses are 
built of stone, in a substantial manner, and have flat roofs, and many of them 
are pretty large. As the custom-house is here, all the goods which enter the 
port have to be discharged at this place; the vessels haul alongside of the river 
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bank, and deliver by a stage. There is not much regularity in the plan of the 
town; the streets are mostly narrow, and far from clean. At the southern part 
of the town there are the remains of some houses which formed a very good 
square, but with the revolutions with which Tabasco has unfortunately been 
visited, the most of them have suffered by the shot. Through a part of the 
north end of the town runs the Arroyo de Chiltepec, when the river is high or in 
the rainy season; but when it is low, and no water running through the Arroyo, 
the stench is enough to cause a plague, and in several places in the streets, pools 
of stagnant water are allowed to remain, which is no doubt the chief cause of the 
capital being so very unhealthy: whereas a little expense would tend greatly to 
remove the evil. The town, which is divided by the Arroyo, is connected by a 
wooden bridge. 

San Juan Bautista is in general well supplied with provisions, such as beef of 
an inferior quality, pigs, poultry, fruit, and occasionally game, and also fish.” 

From the bar of Santa Ana the coast trends W. 758. a distance of 25 miles to 
the river Goatzacoalcos ; in the intermediate space the river Tonala discharges 
its waters. 

RIVER GOATZACOALCOS.—This river is about 1500 feet wide at the en- 
trance, and its depth varies in different places. It is said that in approaching it 
along the coast its situation may be known by its east point being a scarped morro 
or hill, and its west point being low ; it may also be recognised by the vigia, or look- 
out tower, with the fort in the immediate vicinity, situated on the western shore. 
Before the entrance there is a bar, upon which the deepest water, according to 
the survey of 1848, is 12 feet; but the passage is very narrow, and the banks on 
each side have only 6 to 8 and 10 feet upon them. When within the bar, the 
depth of the stream increases to 14, 25, and 40 feet, the latter being just within 
the points of the river.* 

We have been informed that two spar buoys have been placed on the bar in 


* A transversal section of the river, over the bar, shows it to be slightly swelled in the 
middle, and hollowed out towards the two banks of the river; the hollow on the right 
forming the eastern, and the other the western pass. The greatest depth of the latter is 
close to the bank on which the fort is built. This pass is a straight chaunel, of easy 
entrance, and always the same, by reason of the nature of the material composing the 
bar. It has a width of 350 feet, and a depth of 13 feet, which, however, is diminished to 
12} in the month of May. The tides are not strong on this part of the Mexican coast, 
but in case of heavy northerly winds, the waters of the river are backed up, giving a 
sensidle increase of depth on the bar. The eastern channel is about 100 feet in width, 
and its depth varies from 11 to 12 feet. 

As soon as the bar is crossed, and the ascent of the river commenced, it widens and 
deepens, and at 7 miles from the gulf the lead shows a depth of 40 feet, which is 
preserved for some distance. The least depth in the channel below Minatitlan is 12 feet, 
and this may be carried nearly to the island of Tacamichapa.—Report on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, 1852. 

It seems probable that there are dangers which have not been surveyed, lying off or 
near the approach to the bar of Tonala, and that of the river Goatzacoalcos. There are 
said to be two shoals off Tonala, one near the shore, and the other 3 leagues to the north. 
A brig, bound to Laguna, was lost on the last a few years ago, and a breaker may be seen 
on it in still weather. As the charts neither contain these shoals, nor two reefs stretching 
from the mouth of the Goatzacoalcos on both sides, their existence and situation must be 
determined by a special search. 
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11 feet water at half-flood, and that between them the depth is 12 feet at the 
same time of tide; also, that a buoy has been placed on the south-west extremity 
of a ledge of rocks, 3 or 4 feet under water, on the eastern shore of the river, a 
little above the branch of the river named the Rio del Terra Nueva. Of these 
buoys we have no particulars, ‘ 

Light.—A fixed light is shown from the old Look-out tower on the west side 
of the entrance to the river. Itis about 1 mile from the beach, and in clear 
weather is probably visible at the distance of 12 miles (1869). 

The following remarks on approaching the river are by Captain Foster, 
1851 :— 

“Sailing vessels bound for the Goatzacoalcos ought to make the land east- 
ward of it. This precaution is necessary on account of the prevailing trade- 
winds, which cause a strong westerly current; also, in case of a norther, to have 
the advantage of sea-room. The entrance of the river may be known by the 
vigia, or tower, situated upon the western side; likewise by the sand cliffs 
extending from that point to the westward. 

The best mark for crossing the bar is to bring the tower to bear S. 3 W. 
Having crossed the bar, haul up to the east of South, and steer in midway 
between the two points that form the entrance to the river. The wind, after 
crossing the bar, often falls calm; for this reason it is necessary to have an 
anchor ready to let go, as the current on the ebb, even in the dry season, sets 
out strongly. 

The extent of the bar, east and west, is about 220 fathoms, and the width by 
actual measurement, 108 feet. The bottom, composed of sand and clay, is hard, 
on which account itis not liable to shift. It forms in hard northerly gales, a 
narrow barrier of breakers, and cannot be crossed without imminent risk. The 
depth at high water, on full and change, is about 13 feet, and falls as low as 
104 feet. The general depth is, however, 12 feet, from which it suddenly 
deepens to 5 or 6 fathoms.* 

Except in heavy weather, a regular land and sea-breeze prevail. The latter 
sets in between the hours of 9 a.m. and noon.” 

At the distance of about 13 miles West (tvwe) from the river Goatzacoalcos is 
that of the river Barrilla, which, with the river Goatzacoaleos, forms an island 
named Barrilla. At the distance of 10 miles N.N.W. 4 W. from the Barvilla, is 
the point of San Juan, with an islet; and N. 35° W. (érue), distant 17 miles, 
is that of Zapotilan, from which it tends N.W. by W. for the distance of 
11 miles, to the point los Morillos; and afterwards W.N.W.7 miles to Roca 
Partida. 

At the distance of 3 miles West (true) from Zapotilan point is the Boca or 
mouth of Sontecomapa lagoon ; and §.S.E. (¢rwe) from Point los Morillos, thereis 
a vigia, or watch-tower. The coast between the Barrilla and Roca Partida forms 
the base of the Sierras, or mountains of San Martin; on the highest summit of 
which is the voleano of Tuxtla which broke out in March, 1793. This mountain 
can be distinctly seen at Vera Cruz, which is distant 25 leagues: when it is in an 


* Capt. Leraistre of the French ship ‘t Y”’ says in 1857, ‘‘ he was detained in the river 
53 days after the cargo was on board, not being able to cross the bar, and was obliged to 
put back to Minatitlan to lighten, the ship drawing 11 feet 5 in. and only 11 feet water on 
the bar. An English ship was detained 4 months, and was at last obliged to lighten. 
During the stay there, had always two or three of the crew sick. Sailed April 18th.” 
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active state, the flames by night, and the column of smoke by day, afford an 
excellent landmark. At N. 86° W. (true) distant 37 miles from Roca Partida, 
lies the bar of the Alvarado, which, though it has not so great a depth of water 
as that of the Goatzacoaleos, will admit vessels of 12 feet draught. On the inter- 
mediate coast is the vigia, or look-out of Tuxtla, and that of Barrancas. 

ALVARADO.— Alvarado is situated S.E. 4 E. (true) 36 miles from Vera Cruz. 
The following remarks were written some years since, but may be useful at the 
present day :— 

“It is a bar harbour, and is capable of admitting vessels of 12 feet draught, 
which within the bar, are sheltered from every wind. The entrance of the river 
is very narrow, and can only be seen when bearing from S. by E. to S. by W. 
and at a short distance ; it is, however, very easily found, by a remarkable sand 
bluff, lying about 1 mile to the eastward of the bar. The high land of San 
Martin, called on the Spanish charts El Volcano de Tuxtla, which is about 
38 miles east of the meridian of Alvarado, forms a very remarkable land-fall, 
and a sure indication for this port. The high lands of San Martin being 
E.S.E., the sand-hill east of Alvarado, S.E. by E. distant 14 miles, the bar 
will bear South, distant 1 mile. Vessels bound here on making the usual signal 
for a pilot, firimg a gun and hoisting a Jack, will be furnished without delay. 
The pilot proceeds from the town in a long perogue, or canoe, manned by eight 
or ten rowers.” 

On each side of the harbour's mouth the shore is very bold and the soundings 
remarkable even for 6 miles or more: from the above distance to within a mile 
from shore the depth is 10 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

At the distance of 21 miles N. 44° W. (true) from the bar of Alvarado, is the 
river Salado Chico, which is the southernmost part of the anchorage of Anton 
Lizardo. All the coast, from the bar of Santa Ana to Anton Lizardo, is as clear 
as that to the eastward; but, in every part, from the lagoon of Terminos to this 
last-mentioned place, it is very dangerous to anchor from October to April, on 
account of the norths blowing right on shore; hence vessels that cannot cross 
the bars that have been described ought to avoid approaching it; for it may very 
easily happen, notwithstanding all exertions, that they may be driven upon the 
coast, as the norths are very strong, and during their prevalence there is no way 
of getting off. 

ANTON LIZARDO,—The anchorage of Anton Lizardo, which is distant 
14 miles from Vera Cruz, is formed by various shoals and reefs, with clean chan- 
nels between them, of very easy access, especially when a fresh wind causes the 
sea to break on the shoals. These shoals, although they afford no shelter against 
the winds, break off the sea so much, that ships ride very safely and securely at 
their anchors, even during the hardest north gales. The anchorage is spacious, 
and fit for every class of vessels; for which reason, and because with the Norths 
it is to leeward of Vera Cruz, a thorough knowledge of it is of the utmost 
importance to those who cannot reach that port with those winds. 

The following remarks are by Captain Don Francisco Murias who surveyed 
this place in 1818. “Although this anchorage has four excellent entrances of 
a sufficient depth of water, the two which are formed by the rocks with the coast 
should be preferred; and of these the western is always the best. In taking 
this channel, steer E. 4 N. about midway between the coast and Blanquilla 
reef; and continue on that course until somewhat within the reef, when steer 
more to the northward, and anchor where most convenient.” 
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The best anchorage is to the N.E. and E.N.E. of point Anton Lizardo (om 


which there are some houses) in 10 fathoms, on gray sand, and sand and shells. 
It may be said of this place that the holding-ground is excellent, being formed 
of thick mud and clay. Ships approaching it from southward should be 
particularly careful of avoiding the outer shoals, which lie to the N.E. of the 
anchorage, about 9 or 10 miles, and become dry at low water. These are 
dangerous at all times, especially as the tide seldom rises more than 4 or 5 feet. 

When approaching the land, especially in winter, there is frequently a haze, 
which prevents it from being distinguished, until close upon the shoals; the 
greatest caution is therefore necessary. 

Mr. Davis, Master of H.M.S. Edinburgh, (1830) says :—‘* Ships coming in from 
northward must not approach the western side of the outer reefs nearer than 
27 fathoms until within 6 miles of the land. They should then pass the inner the 
depth of reefs in 16 to 18 fathoms, and endeavour as soon as possible to get sight of 
Blanquilla island. This island, which forms the western entrance, is of sand, 
and so low that from northward it is not easily distinguishable from the 
main. The low point, Collol, 13 miles south-eastward of point Anton Lizardo 
cannot be mistaken, as it is the south point of the anchorage, and when it bears 
S. 40° E. (true) Blanquilla will be seen open of the point ; approach the island no 
nearer than 3 mile while to the N.W. of it, until it bears E.N.E., when Medio 
island will be on with it; and when Medio opens to the southward haul in E.5.E., 
and pass Blanquilla at the distance of 2 cables. - Blanquilla must not be brought 
to the westward of W. by N. until you are 3 mile to the eastward of it, then 
haul more to the northward and anchor where convenient, in 8, 10, 12, or 
14 fathoms, bottom of sand, mud, shells, and gravel. and good holding ground. 

The reefs to the northward are all visible, particularly at low water, and of 
themselves afford sufficient guide to prevent approaching too near. 

Should the wind be from eastward when working in, be careful in standing 
towards the shore to tack immediately at the first cast in 9 fathoms, as the shore is 
very steep, 7, 5, and 3 fathoms succeeding as fast as a man can heave from a boat. 
It is also advisable not to carry more sail than will allow the leadsman to give 
correct soundings ;—the lead must be kept going quickly. By attending to the 
above directions, the largest ship may be safely worked in: should night be 
coming on and likely to prevent you getting as far as wished, the second tack will 
reach a berth safe froma norther. Anton Lizardo is undoubtedly the most eapacious, 
sheltered, and safest anchorage on the Mexican coast ; its great drawbacks are 
want of supplies, no water, and distance from the city, which is 15 miles. Fish 
are abundant. 

To this we may had the following, written in 1847, by Commander F. Eagle, 
U.S. Navy :—‘Sacrificios and Verde islands cannot be mistaken, therefore, bring 
Verde island to bear N.W. by N. and steer S.E. by S., until within sight of 
Blanquilla, a shoal that breaks. When distant 2 miles from Verde or Green 
island, a blank on the hills on the port bow may be seen—there are a number 
of patches, but this is the largest and most southerly—steer for it. On 
approaching, the houses and limekiln on Anton Lizardo will be observed, which 
steer for, keeping them open on the port bow, until near the Blanquilla shoal. 
While passing in, keep a cable from the light green water (the shoal on the port 
hand). The course to steer will be about S.E. by E. doubling to E.}.N. The 
vessel will now be a mile from the beach, where there is a breaker extending 
from 300 to 400 yards towards Blanquilla. Here the eye and lead are the best 
guides. Do not go into less than 6 or 8 fathoms on the Blanquilla side of the 
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channel. If the water shoals, steer towards the shore, and it will deepen from 
8 to 16 fathoms, and from 16 quickly decrease to 8 and 2 fathoms. The channel 
is } mile wide at least. As soon as the vessel is past Blanquilla or as soon as 
Salmedina, the southern and eastern island, bears E. by N. + N., haul up 
gradually to the eastward. There are 6 fathoms water, and good holding ground 
about 1 mile from the island. The holding ground is excellent, being formed 
of thick sand and clay, and from the circumstance of the wind on this part of 
the coast never blowing any more than a fresh breeze from any quarter except 
the North and N.N.W. the anchorage is as secure as most harbours.” 

VERA CRUZ.—About 12 miles N.W. 3 W. from point Anton Lizardo is the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, which forms the eastern side of the harbour of Vera 
Cruz. The intermediate land is very low, but the outer reefs are very distinct 
and appear in front of the shipping as a continuous line of black rocky heads, 
with fields of gulf weed, numbers of pelicans, and other birds, and quantities of 
fish in their vicinity. An excellent object to guide clear of them is the island 
Topatillo, on one of the eastern reefs: this island is small and quite bare. When 
it bears South, 6 miles, steer with Orizaba, a point on the starboard bow, and as, 
from that position Sacrificios is scarcely visible, it will lead to the south end of 
the island. 

The city of Vera Cruz, occupies a space of 3 mile, and is the capital of the 
province and chief commercial port in this part of the gulf of Mexico. The city 
of Vera Cruz is capable of receiying within its walls 20,000 inhabitants; but, 
in 1854, its population amounted to only 8,228. In 1845, the value of its imports 
amounted to about £400,000; and, in 1852, 28,200 tons of shipping entered 
inwards. It is strongly fortified, and besides the defence of its walls, it is further 
protected by the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, placed on a small rocky island at 
the south extreme of the Gallegat flat, } mile from the shore, abreast the north 
end of the city. There is no certainty in supplies of any kind, except water, and 
that is not good; and during the winter months the sea breaks on the shore with 
so much violence, that intercourse is sometimes interrupted for 3 or 4 days. 
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It has been remarked by Mr. Henry Davy that—‘ Few countries possess such 
advantages for seamen as Mexico in its magnificent and well-defined mountains. 
These unerring guides to the navigator are visible in clear weather at great 
distances from the land, and when first seen excite his surprise and admiration. 
They must particularly interest him, asa reference to the chart is sufficient to 
direct him to the anchorage. The appearance of the land is a mountainous 
ridge, of which Orizaba, Perote, and Villa Rica, form the grand elevations. 
Orizaba, the giant of the chain, is a conical mountain * whose apex is capped in 


* Mr. Henry Tudor thus describes these mountains :—‘ On the fourth day after leaving 
Yucatan, we came in sight of the splendid scenery that eharacterises the sea-coast of the 
province of Vera Cruz; or to speak more correctly, whicn forms the back-ground of that 
district. The sun had just risen, and the noble mountain, Pic de Orizaba, elevated to the 
lofty altitude of 17,371 feet above the sea, shone with resplendent brightness, perfectly 
enchanting. Its extreme snowy whiteness, united with its vast height, was such as to 

4 * 
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perpetual snow: it is estimated at 18,000 feet above the sea. 60 miles inland, and» 

may be seen from seaward at the distance of 120 miles. One half of this majestic i 
mountain with its beautiful white top appears above the ridge with Perote to the 
right,fand Villa Rica on its left. ' | 


ORIZABA PEAK, W. } S. 


The Cofre de Perote, of a little less height, is 30 miles to the northward, and is 
an immense mass of mountain with a small indent at its summit, and snow is 
very seldom seen on it. The other high lands are the lesser hills in the vicinity 
of point Delgada, and 75 miles south-eastward of Vera Cruz, are the mountains 
of San Martin, of which the volcano of Tuxtla is the highest. On the parallel of 
Vera Cruz, or having been driven to the southward, Tuxtla will be easily made 
out. Should the high lands be hidden, which is frequently the case, particularly j 
in the months of February, March, and April, it will be necessary to pay strict ‘ 
attention tothe lead; shoaling the water will give notice of approaching the shoals ij 
of Anton Lizardo. The immediate sea-coast, from point Gorda to a considerable 
distance southward, is low and sterile, with small sand-hills partially covered with 
verdure. Over point Mocambo about 3 miles S.E. of the castle of San Juan de 4 
Ulloa, is a little dark hill forming a saddle, and close by, near another hill, is a 
single tree; these are excellent marks for Sacrificios, and will often be seen 
before the castle, or city.” 

Vera Cruz is difficult and dangerous of access to a stranger, unless guided by i 
a good chart and accurate directions. The reef and isle of Blanquilla, the reef of _ ] 

7 


deceive even the practised eyes of the captain himself. It was pronounced to be a cloud gage \ 
till, unchanging as it remained, amid the gradually ascending masses of vapour that  =»— 
encircled its base and higher regions, as well as concealed a chain of mountains in its — ! 
vicinity, we were convinced of our mistake. Ina short time, this misty veil was with- 

drawn altogether, when a magnificent array, and outline of peaks and ridges, was exhibited { 
on which the sun was pouring down a flood of rosy light that I never saw exceeded, if 
equalled, even in Switzerland. We now beheld the Cofre de Perote, and the fine chain of J 
the Sierra de Cempoala, forming a brilliant semicircular sweep, and terminating with the 
shores of the gulf. To these were superadded minor ridges and elevations, occupying the 
fore-ground, thrown into the most fanciful and romantic shapes, which diversified, ad 
infinitum, the general effect ; the extremity of the chain on each side curving downwards 
with a waving but gentle declination. The abstract beauty of this grand mountain land- 
scape required no addition to set it off, but, when contrasted with the flat and tame 
character of the coast of Yucatan, that we had just left behind us, it increased, by com- 
parison, the highly pleasurable emotions we experienced. 

These huge mountains seemed to stand like the mighty portals of some mysterious 
region—the guardian giants of some happy valley beyond, where all was peace and 
security. Orizaba is distant from the coast about 60 miles, from which we were then 
about 25 miles, and in very clear weather can be distinguished as far off as 180 miles.’”— 
Naut. Mag. 1836, p. 154. See also, as to the Peaks of Orizaba and Perote, Naut. Mag. 
1839, p. 534. ; 
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~ Galleguilla, and the reef of Gallega (on the S.W. side of which is the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa), constitute the N.W. range of reefs, &e. The Anegada de 


SAN JUAN DE ULLOA. 


Adentro (Inner Drowned Ground), the reefs of Isla Verde, the islet Pajaros, and 
the Isla Sacrificios, two small shoals, form the S.E. range. There are several 
dangers, besides these, near the shore. The south-eastern end of Anegada de 
Adentro, which is the outermost reef, lies E.N.E. at the distance of 5 miles from 
the city of Vera Cruz. The shoals lying tothe north-eastward of the point of 
Anton Lizardo, and the adjoining coast, and about 15 miles to the south-eastward 
of Vera Cruz, are named the Outer shoals.* 

The harbour of Vera Cruz} is formed by the island of San Juan de Ulloa, and 
is very narrow and dangerous. There is scarcely room afforded in it for a ship to 
swing, and it is exposed to the northerly gales, which are so frequent in the gulf. 
On such occasions the shipping generally run down to the island of Sacrificios, 
where they are secure. 

Light——A round white tower stands on the N.W. corner of the fortress of San 
Juan de Ulloa, and from an elevation of 80 feet above the sea, exhibits a revolving 
white light, which attains its greatest brilliancy every forty-five seconds, and in 
clear weather should be seen from a distance of 15 miles. 

The only dangers in the tract between Vera Cruz and Alvarado, with the 
exception of those before-mentioned, are the shoals and reefs, off point Lizardo. 
The mode generally preferred is to sail between these shoals and the main land, 
than to go outside, as the reefs are steep, and have no soundings to seaward ; 
but the soundings are very regular inside the reefs, and the anchorage is good. 


* A low reef, about 2 miles in length, was for a long time supposed to lie, (but as the 
supposed shoal has been sought for in vain by several English and French ships of war, 
it has been expunged from the charts), 21 miles N.E. by E. 4 E. from Vera Cruz. 

+ The old town stood about a mile from the sea, upon the coast first discovered by 
Grijalva, in the year 1518. Cortez is said to have erected the town the following year, and 
with great ceremony gave it the name of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz (rich city of the true 
cross) ; Villa Rica, on account of the gold found there by Grijalvo, and Vera Cruz, because 
Cortez arrived on Good Friday. It isa handsome town, but extremely unhealthy. The 
unhealthy season is from April to November, during which it is said to rain almost con- 
tinually. The climate for about 45 miles from the coast is hot and unhealthy, but thence 
towards the interior it improves, and on the centre tableland it is considered salubrious. 
It appears that the “ rock’’ on which the fortification is erected, was called by the Indians 
“Gulua.” To the south-eastward the town is bounded by the river Tenoya, which is 
divided at the entrance by an ait.—See an account of the founding of the city by Cortez, 
in Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

Various notices regarding Vera Cruz, may be found in the articles entitled ‘* Nautical 
Rambles,” in the Nautical Magazine for August and October, 1839. 
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Saerificios island lies E.S.E., 3 miles from the city of Vera Cruz; formerly this ~ 
island could be seen at a much greater distance, as there were several buildings 
on it, and it was covered with high cane trees,—but these have all been levelled, 
and it is now a very low barren spot. The only wind that blows with any violence 
here is the North, and perfectly safe anchorage may be got under the lee of the 
island, within about 2 cables, in 8 or 9 fathoms, good holding ground, the bottom 
being of mud and clay. Ships sailing to the southward should carefully avoid the 
shoal off point Mocambo, on the S.W., as it is very dangerous. The dangers to 
the northward are all perceptible, for the sea, with a moderate breeze, breaks upon 
all the shoals; and with such violence, in a fresh breeze, that the dangers are all 
pointed out. In sailing from the northward, the best passage in is between the 
island Blanquilla and the Gallega bank, keeping pretty close to the island, where 
the depth will be 16 and 17 fathoms to within a cable of it. 

In entering for the anchorage under Sacrificios, vessels may run in from north- 
ward, keeping the fort of San Juan de Ulloa and Vera Cruz in one, bearing 
$.S.W., until isla Verde and Blanquilla appear in one, S.E. by E. 3 E, 
when keep the latter in a line to within 3 mile from Blanquilla; then 
steer directly in S. by E. for point Mocambo, leaving Blanquilla and the 
Middle reef on the port hand. Anchorage may be got in 8 fathoms, close within, 
at a cable from Sacrificios. The watering-place is on the main land, to the west, 
on the beach of Pampanos, where a well should be dug for the purpose. 

Tides.—During neap tides the rise is from 14 to 2 feet, and from 24 to 8 feet at 
the equinoxes and solstices; this likewise occurs in a particular manner at the 
new and full moons of October. There is only one tide in the 24 hours, and the 
retardation is irregular in summer, high water happening in the morning, and low 
water inthe evening. It is quite the reverse in winter. 

Mr. Masters says that “ Sacrificios is a small sand island, situated a few miles 
to the southward of Vera Cruz; it has a reef of rocks running off its north end, 
which extends round its eastern side ; the anchorage is excellent for a few vessels, 
and well sheltered from the sea, even in a norther, by keeping within a cable of 
the reef, and the centre of the island bearing about S.E. by E. The north point 
of the shoal makes a small curve to the westward, forming a bight between it and 
the island, and although it is covered at high water, it breaks the sea off this part 
of the anchorage. 

Vessels coming nearer the shore, between the island and the main, will feel 
much sea, and also a strong current setting to the southward during a norther; 
besides the anchorage is not so good for holding; vessels have been driven to sea 
from having anchored too far from the island. There is water to be had at 
Sacrificios by digging a well, but it is rather brackish; much better can be had 
from the beach of Mocambo, opposite the island by sinking a cask near or 
between the sand-hills ; the water from the river Medillen is superior to either ; it 
is 2 or 3 miles to the southward of Mocambo point.” 

Of this anchorage Mr. Davy says :—Steering in towards the shoals, and having 
made out the city, castle, &c., it will be necessary to determine by the direction 
of the wind, which way to approach the anchorage. The channels between the 
Gallega and Blanquilla reefs, between Isla Verde and Pajaros, are those most in 
use: I have piloted ships through each of them, and found them equally clear and 
safe for any class of ships. In making the reefs, Isla Verde, which at all times. 
shows very white, will first present itself, and if it be decided to go south of the 
shoals, steer for it, leaving itto any convenient distance to starboard; also Pajaros, 
and approach Sacrificios boldly: at 100 yards from its reef there are 8 and 7 
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fathoms water: round the sonth point at that distance, and anchor close up under 
the lee of the reefs, the nearer the better, as a hawser will always steady the ship 
astern. The bottom is excellent holding ground, and during the northers there is 
greater protection and smoother water. 

The deepest water is in a line between the south point of the island, and point 
Mocambo ; within a cable of the point are 10 fathoms, thence 10 to near mid- 
channel, when the city will be shut in by point Hornos; from this 9, 8, and a 
gradual decrease to 5 and 4 fathoms, towards Mocambo; from this line of soundings 
the water shoalens to 8, 7, and 6 fathoms throughout the anchorage. The space 
is perfectly clear, and the largest class of ships may work in or out, observing to 
tack at the first cast in 5 fathoms. Even inshore of this the bottom has a gradual 
ascent, the water being 5,4, 3,and so on. At this time there were 22 vessels 
safely moored here, and it is a much more secure place than usually considered. In 
the plan I forwarded to the Commander-in-chief, there are berths marked for 5 
large ships; smaller vessels can anchor inshore of these, and 12 to 15 others 
anywhere to leeward. At all times either with the trade-wind, or during the 
northers, a heavy swell sets towards point Mocambo, and more or less on the 
whole coast of the mainland.” 

Of other anchorages, Mr. Davy observes ;—‘ The anchorage at Isla Verde is 
very good; and during the fine season temporary stopping places can be found 
under the lee of any of the reefs, and on the coast between Sacrificios and Anton 
Lizardo. If night, calms, or other causes, should prevent reaching the port, I 
should recommend bringing up, if possible, whichis much preferable to risk being 
driven about by uncertain currents.”—Naut. Mag. 1839, p. 814. 

Currents.—As to the currents and winds in this locality we shall again quote 
from Mr. Davy’s remarks :—The rise and fall of tide is from 2ft. Yin. to 4ft. 8in. + 
it mostly occurs once in the 24 hours, and causes no perceptible stream. 

The currents appear to be driven from whichever point the wind blows: inshore 
itis northerly or southerly along the coast from 4 to 2 knots, according to the 
strength and duration of the breeze. In the north, the current is generally strong 
to the southward. and turns again northerly as soon as it is over ; I have known 
it change its direction within one hour after the wind, and at times it appears 
almost simultaneous. They are also much stronger near Vera Cruz and at the 
bottom of the gulf than farther to the northward. 

Winds.—Throughout the year, except during the season of the northers, which 
is from October to March, the winds never exceed a strong breeze, and as a rule 
calms, light land airs, and moderate sea breezes prevail. During the North 
Monsoon, which in some years may be a month earlier or later, the winds are to 
the south-eastward between the norths. 

The norths in the upper parts of the Gulf are more favourable to navigation 
than otherwise, either in proceeding to the southward or to the eastward. Their 
general strength varies from strong breezes to strong gales, and it is on the 
Campeche bank, and on a lee shore near Vera Cruz or the coast, that they become 
formidable. The mean height of the barometer during this season is from 30-00 
to 30°10; some hours before a norther, it falls to about 29°80 and will remain 
nearly steady for several hours, when it will begin to rise rapidly; at this 
time look out for a north.” 

To vessels advancing towards Vera Cruz, the most prominent land marks consist 
in the high mountains named the Cofre de Perote, and the peak of Orizaba, both 
of which lie far inland to the westward of Vera Cruz. Again, the volcano of 
Tuxtla on the eastern part of the mountains of San Martin, lies in an E.S.E. 
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direction from Vera Cruz, and though more distant from it than the two former 
it is much nearer the shore. The Cofre de Perote, standing in lat. 19° 29’ N., 
is situated about 40 miles from the nearest part of the coast, and is the highest 
of the mountain ranges. The peak of Orizaba may be readily known as it 
resembles an isosceles triangle at a great distance. Though snow covers its 
summit, yet forests of cedar, pines, and other trees, adorn its sides. It may be 
seen at the distance of 75 miles from the coast. This mountain became volcanic 
in 1545, and continued in action for 20 years; since then it has become dormant. 
The eastern part of the Sierras of San Martin bears S.E. by E. (true) from the 
port of Vera Cruz atthe distance of about 80 miles. The light or fire of the 
volcano, if not always, may be occasionally seen. There appears to be some 
uncertainty as to the height of these mountains. In previous pages we have 
given the altitudes according to various authorities. The following is also stated 
to be an approximation to the truth; the peak of Orizaba 17,388 feet, and that of 
the Cofre de Perote, 13,514 feet. 

To this may be added the following remarks on the navigation of the Gulf of 
Mexico, towards the harbour of Vera Cruz, and thence along the coast towards 
Laguna de Terminos, by a correspondent of the Nautical Magazine, 1838, 
signing himself “‘ Mexicano :"— 

““ Vessels from Great Britain proceeding towards Vera Cruz, Tampico, or other 
Mexican ports in the Gulf of Mexico, generally, after running down the trades, 
pass into the Caribbean sea among the West Indian islands; the clearest and 
most direct route being that between Antigua and Guadaloupe. Passing on either 
side of Montserrat, thence along the south coast of San Domingo towards Jamaica, 
along the north shore of that island, the south-west end of the Grand Cayman, 
they enter the Gulf between capes Antonio and Catoche. These remarks refer to 
vessels navigating by chronometers (which every vessel going to the Gulf of 
Mexico ought to have) the currents being not only strong, but uncertain and 
irregular in their direction. Ona late occasion, under rather trying circumstances, 
I crossed the Gulf home-ward-bound in eight days, without a single opportunity 
of procuring a lunar distance either by day or night, while at the same time I 
was only one day without sights for the chronometer. 

From the south-west end of the Grand Cayman in the fine season (from March 
to October) vessels may shape a course to enter on the Campeché bank, not far 
from cape Catoche. By going over towards cape Antonio the distance is lengthened, 
and the passage often retarded by the current setting round to the south-eastward. 
In the season of the norths (from October to March) a more northerly course may 
be steered, in order to keep the vessel to windward in the event of a norther blowing. 
Between capes Antonio and Catoche, a current will generally be found to the 
north-westward. I have never had less than 16 to 24 miles in 24 hours, and 
never more than 30 miles, at all the various seasons. It has, however, been 
found much stronger. ‘ 

Having once struck soundings bound to Vera Cruz, or other ports to the south- 
ward, a course may be shaped to pass about 20 miles to the southward of the 
Alacrans shoals. In this course vesses! will be enabled, in the event of a norther, 
to pursue their passage, carrying a moderate press of sail, and if necessary 
edging away to leeward. If bound to Campeché or Laguna sight the land off 
Sisal, pass inside the Sisal shoal. and when round point Piedras, steer along 
shore in a convenient depth of water. If bound to Vera Cruz, the best and 
clearest passage off the bank is between Nuevo cay and the Triangles. Ifin 
the season of the norths (from October to April) a course may then be shaped 
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for point Delgada, so that should a norther prevent running down for the 
harbour, the vessel may be enabled to keep to windward of the port. 

In the event of being caught in a norther in theneighbourhood of the Campeche 
bank, the navigator is recommended in the directions hitherto published, to run 
on the bank for shelter, as there the water will be found smoother; or to bring 
up in a convenient depth of water. This will undoubtedly mislead the unexper- 
ienced, as I have invariably found a more dangerous, short, unequal sea on the 
bank, in a gale than off it, and bringing up, except in one particular place, would 
in some cases cause the loss of anchors and cables, if not the vessel. This one 
Place where vessels may bring up with safety in a norther, is on the long, equal 
flat, or shoal, lying in the neighbourhood of the town of Campeché. Anywhere 
between Jaina to the northward, and Champoton to the southward, vessels may 
ride in the greatest safety, bringing up in a convenient depth of water. I have 
anchored in December and January on this bank in very severe norths, and 
never had any great strain on the cables. The water is also very smooth. 

In running for Vera Cruz, from the fairway between the Triangles and Nuevo 
cay, keep well to the northward in all seasons, particularly in the seasons of 
the norths, as the currents on the coasts are strong, and their direction uncertain. 
Steer towards point Delgada, keeping a strict watch on the weather. With the 
assistance of the barometer the approach of a norther may generally be known, 
the barometer generally falling ,*, inch, or to about 29°80, twelve or fifteen hours 
previous to its commencement. So soon as the norther sets in, the barometer 
begins to rise, and generally attains 30°20, or 30°30. The falling of the barometer 
and a very light wind, generally from the southward, with a light mist or haze on 
the horizon, are pretty sure indications of a gale. Previous to the?commencement 
of the gale the current generally runs to the northward, after its commencement 
to the southward. These currents are strong, and have caused some melancholy 
accidents. 

When running down for the coast, great care ought to be taken to get observa- 
tions for latitude as often as possible. Do not rest contented with the sun's 
meridian altitude, but ascertain the latitude from the planets, fixed stars, or 
moon, as often as possible. If a norther commences blowing when the vessel 
is approaching the coast, and it isa sufficient distance to windward, keep as 
much sail as possible on the vessel, and make short tacks, so that on the gale 
decreasing, the vessel may be able to gain the harbour previous to the commence- 
ment of another. Vessels standing out during the strength of a norther on one tack, 
are such a distance off that they cannot reach the anchorage before another. I 
have known vessels ten days knocking about on this account, after having been 
in sight of the coast, immediately to windward of Vera Cruz. Previous to the 
commencement of a gale, the high lands to windward of Vera Cruz may be seen 
a considerable distance off, and afford an excellent mark. The snow-capped peak 
of Orizaba and the Cofre de Perote to windward, and the volcanic mountain of 
Tuxtla to leeward, are easily recognised. 

In running down for the harbour from a position to windward, care must be 
taken not to get to leeward, as Vera Cruz is situated in a deep bight, and from 
erroneous calculations of the distance of the high land, strangers frequently get to 
leeward, and are in danger of the reefs. The coast in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the city is very indistinct, being alow range of sand hills. Keep a good 
look-out from the mast-head, and, when onee seen, it is easily kept sight of, the 
spires of the cathedral and lighthouse being very conspicuous. I would on no 
account recommend running down for the light at night. In any season 
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it is dangerous. The light is good, and is a good guide when vessels are close to 
the fort before dark, and unable to enter, as it enables them to keep in a proper 
position till morning. Between the northers in their season, and in the fine 
season, the land and sea breezes are tolerably regular on the coast, the former 
coming off from the westward shortly after sunset, and giving place to the sea 
breeze at 9 or 10 a.m. The land wind is in general very light. 

If, in running towards the harbour with the castle in sight, with the sea breeze, 
it is seldom so far to the northward as to permit your entering by the northern 
channel, between the castle and point Gorda. Vessels must keep upon the port 
tack until the Blanquilla reef is seen. So soon as this is observed, steer directly 
towards it, until about 2 cables distant, then keep away between it and the reef 
on which the castle is built, keeping about a cable from it, and no danger can 
arise, as the channels can easily be seen; and, in the event of its falling calm, 
vessels can always let go an anchor, taking care, however, to warp into the harbour 
as early as possible. The pilots come out a very short distance, seldom going 
outside the reefs; when on board they are of very little service, as they know 
nothing of working a vessel; they will merely point out a position for 
anchoring. In the season of the norths not a moment should be lost in securing 
the vessel. 

In the fine season, moor with two bower anchors, one N.W. and the other 
S.E. ; in the season of the northers, moor with two bowers a-head to the north, 
taking great care that the anchors are clear. Pay out a long scope of cable, 
then carry out your stream anchors as far as the hawser will reach to the S.E., 
and heave it taut, send down top-gallant masts and yards, and see all clear to 
house your top-masts. Take care also to hoist up the boats every evening and 
give the long-boat, if out, a good scope of painter. There is seldom time to 
make any preparation after the norther commences. In getting into a berth, 
endeavour to get the anchor as close to the reef as possible. There are rings in 
the castle wall, to which old directions recommend your mooring. Most of 
these are now broken, and the remainder so decayed are not to be trusted. 

I have seen several accidents happen in this harbour through carelessness in 
mooring. Never, on any account, trust the pilot to moor the vessel in this 
harbour: see to it yourself; see the anchors well stocked (if iron stoeks), and 
everything complete previous to coming to. If the vessel once starts, there is no 
room again to bring up, as the breakers are close astern. Should the vessel enter 
the harbour with the breeze from E.S.E., or eastward, and the anchor be let go, 
always take care to weigh this anchor before mooring, as the vessels swinging to 
the E.S.E. breeze, would be sure to give a foul anchor, if merely the stern is 
hauled round. Yet I have actually seen a man, calling himself a seaman, do 
this very thing; the consequence of which was, no sooner did a light norther 
commence blowing, than the anchors came home, and had one of them not 
fortunately hooked the anchor of another vessel, his vessel would undoubtedly 
have gone ashore. In Vera Cruz there is very little trouble with cargo, as the 
custom-house has excellent lighters for discharging. Vessels going to Vera 
Cruz with the intention of afterwards proceeding along the coast to Laguna, 
should endeavour to bring as much ballast with them as possible, as it is very 
expensive; a lighter load, which they call 20 tons (but which is considerably 
less), costing fifty-five dollars. [ 

In leaving Vera Cruz for Laguna, in the fine season, so soon as vessels are clear 
of the reefs, they can take advantage of the land and sea-breezes, and beat up 
along shore, taking care to give the reefs off point Anton Lizardo a good berth; 
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afterwards the leadis a sufficient guide. Having advanced as far as Chiltepec, or 
Tabasco, a strong current will often be found running along-shore to the north- 
ward ; and, in order to avoid being driven to leeward with it, when the sea-breeze 
dies away, it is advisable, in the fine season, to bring up, with a kedge and 
hawser, having everything in readiness to heave away on the setting in of the 
land-wind. Sailing along the coast from Vera Cruz, the entrance of the lagoon 
is easily recognised by its forming a wide gap in the trees. The masts of the 
vessels in the harbour will be seen over the west end of the island of Carmen, 
the trend of the coast to windward of Laguna, also, is widely different from that 
of the coast to leeward. The appearance of the coast to leeward is one uniform 
level, with no distinguishing marks. Sbipmasters are told to look for the Altos, or 
mountains of St. Gabriel, and they are placed in the charts immediately 
contiguous to the coast. They are, however, in fact, far inland; and, in a 
number of voyages which I have made to this place, I have never seen them but 
once, and then only for a very short time, while the atmosphere was particularly 
clear. No one need, therefore, trust to seeing them. 

In the season of the norths, on leaving Vera Cruz, stand well out to the north- 
eastward, in order to gain such an offing as to be able to run with a norther, 
and when it does come on, carry such sail as will bring the vessel pretty near the 
coast at its conclusion, always recollecting to steer well to windward of Laguna. 
When vessels make the coast, there may be uncertainty from want of obser- 
vations, whether they are to windward or to leeward. In the first place, notice 
carefully the soundings ; to windward the bottom will be pretty hard, with 4 and 
5 fathoms, about 3 miles from shore: to leeward there will be very soft mud, and 
the vessel will be 6 miles from shore in 4 and 5 fathoms water. Secondly, 
observe carefully the direction of the coast: as before observed, the coast to 
windward has a very different bearing from the coast to leeward: in the third 
place, the appearance of the coast to windward is very different from that to 
leeward: the land-to windward appears at a distance as if indented with small 
hillocks; it is, in fact, only irregularities in the trees; to leeward the coast 
presents a most uniform appearance, being one continued level. I have often 
heard of great difficulty being experienced in making the coast, and recognizing 
the place, but have never found much, from attention to the foregoing remarks. 
Imay here observe, that the hand-lead-line ought to be very particularly marked 
in going to Laguna (I have often seen lead-lines a foot or two wrong in 
2 fathoms), moreover, on this coast, my lead-line is always marked to feet 
between 2 and 3 fathoms. 

In running for the entrance of the lagoon from westward, keep the lead 
going, and be careful not to approach the coast of point Xicalango, the western 
entrance of the lagoon, as a bank, with only 8 to 10 feet on it, extends a con- 
siderable distance from the point. Having made the island of Carmen to wind- 
ward of the lagoon, keep the lead also going in running down; and, on 
approaching the west end of the island, which forms the eastern side of the 
entrance to the lagoon, give the shore a good berth, as a shoal, partly dry, extends 
a long distance from the point. Bring the west end of the island of Carmen to bear 
8S. by E., and the extreme point of land to the westward, S.W. by W., the vessel 
will then bein about 3% fathoms, and if the pilot be not out, in a fit place to 
anchor, and wait till he comes. The pilots come out with the land-wind in the 
morning, in small canoes, and lay off, fishing until 2 p.m., when they return with 
the sea-breeze. If, therefore, vessels make the port in the afternoon, it will be 
necessary to wait till morning, as it is very unadvisable for a stranger to attempt 
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entering without a pilot. Should, however, any untoward circumstances occur to 
render it necessary, by attending to the following directions, a vessel may be 
conducted over in safety. 

From the above-named anchorage steer 8.W., keeping a good look-out for a 
few Indian huts, situated on the western shore (their position can be ascertained 
from the mast-head previous to entering). So soon as the village is brought to 
bear South, or a little westerly, steer for it, until the vessel is in 2} fathoms; 
keep along the western shore in this water, until the centre of the town of Laguna 
bears East; then haul up towards it, anchoring when convenient in about 
5 fathoms, 200 yards from the shore. In several voyages to this place, I have 
made the longitude of the fort, 91° 40’ W., the mean of three chronometers well 
regulated, from Vera Cruz, assuming the longitude of the castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa to be 96° 7’, (sights takenin an artificial horizon.) The latitude I have made 
18° 87’ 80" N. Vessels may load up inside the bar to 123 feet, taking water and 
long-boat in; they must then proceed outside the bar toa sufficient depth of water, 
and complete the cargo with lighters. There isa very heavy sea when riding 
outside the bar, in a norther, but I never heard of many accidents occurring. 
The holding ground is excellent, and, with one anchor and a large scope of cable, 
vessels may, in general, ride in safety. 

Homeward bound from Laguna, at all seasons, I prefer keeping along-shore 
on the Campeche bank, which in my opinion, is the safest and speediest passage. 
On this coast, there are in general strong land-winds: so much so, that in several 
voyages, I have seldom been more than 48 hours in sailing from Laguna to point 
Piedras. When the land-wind ceases, vessels can stand in-shore with the sea- 
breeze, the lead being a sure guide all the way up to point Piedras. Thereis only a 
shoal spot off Jaina to be avoided, on which, I believe, there are 16 to 18 feet water. 
When as far as point Piedras, in the season of the northers, it is advisable to 
make as much northing as possible, in order to be able to run to the eastward 
with a norther when it blows: in the fine season vessels can take advantage of the 
winds, standing on whichever tack is most favourable. On passing point Piedras, 
however, care must be taken to avoid the Sisal shoal, and the Madagascar, which 
have been described, I once passed over the latter in the vessel under my com- 
mand, then drawing 143 feet; the vessel touched once lightly abaft the mizen- 
mast; there was a heavy swell at the time. The reefis steep for as fast as we 
could pass the lead overboard, we had 5, 7, 11, and 13 fathoms in succession. 
After beating off the bank, the navigator may proceed through the strait 
of Florida. ' 

During my residence on the Mexican coast, at various seasons, I have never 
observed any regularity in the rise and fall of water ; it is more a current than a 
tide, influenced mostly by the winds; and this is also the opinion of the pilots 
and fishermen on the coast.” 

The following directions for Vera Cruz were written as long back as 1817, by 
Captain, afterwards Rear-Admiral Mackellar, R.N., but may still be found 
useful :— 

“Jn running for the port, I should recommend to get into the latitude of 
19° 20' N., before passing the 95th degree of longitude, and from that proceed to 
the westward, keeping in that latitude ; by so doing the vessel will pass 10 miles to 
the northward of Anegada de Afuera, and approach Vera Cruz, 6 miles to the 
northward of all the shoals that lie off from it. If it be night, a good look-out. 
must be kept for the light on the port bow: and on making it stand on to the 
westward, until it bears S.S.\W.; then, if in latitude 19° 20’ N., the vessel will-be 
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about 7 miles from the N.N.E. side of the shoals off the harbour. Here bring 
to, with the ship's head to the northward, observing, during the night, not to 
approach nearer to the light than 5 or 6 miles, and to keep it bearing 
between S.S.W. and South; the S.S.W. bearing will keep you clear of any shoals 
that may lie to the eastward of the light, that is, more than 2 miles from it; and 
the South bearing will keep you clear of the N.W. shore. At daylight, on getting 
sight of the town, steer for it, observing the following directions :— 

Before approaching nearer than 4 or 5 miles of the town, bring the largest 
domed-top steeple in the centre of the town to bear S. $ E., it will then appear 
with two sharp spire-topped steeples close to it on the west side, and on the 
small hill behind the town. There is a division between part of the hill that is 
covered with grass, and part that is covered with sand: this division will be on 
with the steeples, bearing as above; the grass part is to the S.E.,.and the sand 
part to the N.W. With this mark proceed on to the southward along the west 
side of the Gallega reef; the soundings here will be regular, from 10 to 5 
fathoms ; and when the vessel is so far as to bring the S. W. side of the square build- 
ing that the look-out house stands on in the fort, to touch the N.E. side of the 
lighthouse, bearing about E.S.E., steer for it, taking care not to open the light- 
house to the N.E. of the look-out house, until close to the castle: this 
mark will carry up to the lighthouse; then steer round it to the southward, 
and anchor close to the south side of the castle, in from 54 to 44 fathoms. 

During the months of November, December, January, February, and March, 
the strong northerly winds prevail, and at times blow very strong, which occasions 
a considerable sea in the harbour; and, as the ground is not good for holding, 
I should recommend mooring in these months, with the small bower to the N.W., 
and best bower to the N.E., in order that the vessel may ride by both anchors, with 
the wind at north; and lay the stream anchor astern, which will be sufficient to 
hold with the land-wind, which seldom blows with any force. During other 
months of the year, moor with small bower to the N.W., and best to the 5.E., 
in order to have an open hawse to the eastward. 

There is no regular tide here; but, in moderate weather, there is one ebb and 
one flood in 24 hours, or rather, one rise and one fall in that time; for 
the tide sometimes runs to the N.W. for 3 or 4 days, and the same to 
the S.E.; but it appears to be chiefly governed by the wind blowing in the same 
direction; as the wind blows, its rise and fall is from 2 to 3 feet: but in strong 
breezes, sometimes, there is neither rise nor fall for 3 or 4 days. 

The anchorage at Vera Cruz is extremely bad ; and if once the anchor parts, there 
is no chance of saving the ship, there being nothing but broken ground to leeward. 

The Spanish men-of-war always moor with the small bower to the N.W. in 
5 fathoms, and the best bower cable fast to the rings in the castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa, with a cable over the stern to the S.S.W. in 6 fathoms ; by which means 
they lie so close under the castle, that they are, in a great measure, sheltered 
from the violence of the north and N.W. winds. I anchored in June, 1817, by 
bringing the S.W. angle of fort San Juan de Ulloa to bear N.E. by E.} E., 
distant about 600 yards; from which bearing only four guns from the castle or 
outworks could be brought to bear on the ship. This position may be taken 
by running in to the southward of the castle between the shoals of Galleguilla 
and Blanquilla, which always show themselves, and round the Gallega reef in 
5 fathoms, until you bring the bastion of San Crispin, which is on the south 
corner of the castle, to bear N.E. by E.4 E. Drop your anchor on a quarter 
spring, to act according as the winds and circumstances may require.” 
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We will add the following additional directions for Vera Cruz, written in 1798" 
by Don Bernardo de Orta, the greater part of which will be found serviceable at 
the present day. 

“Whether running on the soundings of Campeche, or keeping outside them in 
the season of the norths, the course should be directed to point Delgada in lat. 
about 19° 51’, and in the summer the parallel of Vera Cruz should on no account 
be run down, as has been recommended, on account of the tempestuous north 
winds, with which, and even before they come on, there are currents running 
towards the south, which may in some cases carry a ship towards the inner and 
outer shoals,* and more particularly on the Anegada and Anegadilla; for this 
reason, and because there are such extensive shoals on the edge of these sound- 
ings, the land should be made to windward in 19° 30’ or 19° 40’ N. latitude, and 
that, too, with the utmost care in the months of May and July, by reason of the 
proximity of the sun to the zenith ;—many persons are not sufficiently expert in 
the use of their instruments and consequently attribute their errors to the current.+ 

Having obtained a sight of the land, pass eastward of point Delgada, point 
Bernal, Bernal Chico, point Zempoala, &e., at the distance of about 12 miles, and 
steer from S. by E. to S.S.E., until sight be obtained of Vera Cruz, or the castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa. 

We have seen many who, coming from a lower latitude than 19° 30’ N., without 
doubt were guided by the outer shoals: and afterwards steered such courses 
towards one or another of these shoals, as to get themselves entangled, with a 
great risk of being lost. The following directions are intended as much as 
possible to assist vessels in avoiding these wandering courses, by methodising 
the manner of making the port, and by pointing out beforehand the causes that 
contribute to render the approach to it so uncertain. 

It is evident that they must have proceeded from a point of departure incor- 
rectly calculated, from two, or perhaps from one mark or bearing taken on the 
coast to windward—a method always erroneous ; by mistaking the objects on the 
charts, and more particularly so from estimating the distance (if only one bearing be 
taken) which is usually greater than it oughtto be. The result of this is, that they 
take their departure from a point, and follow a course more to the eastward than 
they should and proceed in the confident expectation of discovering the 
buildings of the city and the castle: this expectation is frequently disappointed, 
even when they might have seen them ; by the culpable negligence, or prejudicial 
confidence, with which they navigate; { which is evident from the courses they 
steer, and the total want of the necessary precautions in approaching it during the 


* Those are called the Inner shoals, which begin at the Gallega and Galleguilla, and 
surround the eastern part of the harbour as far as the isle of Sacrificios. Those that 


commence near point Anton Lizardo, and extend as far as the Anegadilla or Anegada de 
Afuera, are called the Outer shoals. 


+ On the 17th May, 1793, at 3 o’clock in the morning, a polacre struck; she had taken 
her departure on the preceding day, from 41 miles further north, and had sailed only 31 
miles W.S.W. ; if there were any currents, they set to the N.W., which would be usuay 


according to the wind and season of the year; and which was verified by the floating 
casks that were picked up. 


{ Many instead of steering in the S.W. quarter, in order to open the mouth of the 
harbour, are seen shutting it by steering in the S.E. quarter; and occasionally, when so 
near, that the hull, and even the lower deck guns, may be seen from the curtain of the 
castle, an elevation of 31 feet. Instances have occurred of its being necessary to fire a 
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night; and by getting into the parallel of the desired point without obtaining 
sight of it, they stand on until the breakers of one or other of the shoals under 
their bows undeceive them. The same also happens to those who, by cloudy 
weather, or contrary winds, are prevented from seeing or hearing the signal guns 
fired from San Juan de Ulloa, to warn them of their erroneous course. But by 
whatever method they discover their real situation, it will have been, most 
generally, not until much valuable time has been lost, that would have been quite 
sufficient to have entered the harbour by day, and passed the night in safety. 

A main cause of establishing an incorrect point of departure, is the greater or 
less clearness of the atmosphere at the time of taking the marks on the land ; for 
when the marks appear very clear,+ as they are high, they are estimated nearer 
than they really are, and the consequences are those pointed out. If the weather 
be not clear, or the marks not seen at all,} the contrary occurs,—in this there 
is not so much danger, because the beach, the colour of the water, or the depth, 
(if due care be taken) will indicate the measures that should be adopted. 

The most remarkable object from which the point of departure is usually 
established, is the most salient point of the coast, called the Sierra, or Marian- 
drea (whence the shore runs to point Delgada), which bears from the high platform 
of San Juan de Ulloa, N.W. by N. distant 34 miles; from Bernal point 
N. by W. 3 W. distant 33 miles ; and from point Zempoala N.N.W. } W. distant 
16 miles. This appears to be an easy, simple, and safe method of avoiding 
the errors, dangers, and delays already pointed out; for so soon as one of 
these places on the coast is seen and known, and it is determined to proceed 
for the harbour, after establishing a point of bearing with either of them, 
such a course should be steered as may be deemed eligible for getting into 
one of the preceding bearings, either the nearest or that which is most 
convenient, according to the situation of the ship, and the wind she then has, 
or is to be expected; and, on getting into the situation, steer the opposite 
course, when, if the vessel be more to the southward than was expected, the 
buildings of the city and castle, and the masts of the large ships, should there be 
any in the harbour, will be seen; and if they are not then visible, they will be 
seen a-head shortly afterwards. In either case, manwuvre as before directed. 

Should it so happen that the buildings, masts, or one of the inner shoals, be 
seen in the S.W. or N.W. quarters ; or supposing that you may be to the eastward 
of these bearings mentioned, and also of the port; and, consequently, it becomes 


gun to draw attention, because they have not seen the castle, the platform of which is an 
edifice of no small bulk, and 83 feet high. If instances of this sort occur in such ships, 
what may not have happened to those of less size and elevation of masts? One instance 
has come under notice of a ship passing so near that her hull was seen from the mole of 
Vera Cruz, and she continued standing on to the 8.E.; when they discovered their situa- 
tion, there was no other resource left but to run between the outer shoals, for they were 
entangled with them before they perceived them. It appeared they had not even a 
common telescope on board. 

* They are very often so during the north winds, and after the rains have commenced. 


+ This happens always when there is a continued breeze, the mist of which covers them : 
particularly from the time when the norths begin to subside until the rains begin ; the 
atmosphere is then loaded with mist to such a degree that horses and carriages passing along 
the beach from Vera Cruz to Antigua are more easily discernable than the coast or high 
laud. 
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necessary, according to your position, to steer a course in one of the quarters, 
either to double these shoals, if you are much to the eastward or southward, or to 
open the mouth of the harbour, if you are not so; with the understanding that the 
middle of Anegada de Adentro lies E.N.B. 4} miles from the high platform of 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa; and the N.W. part of the Gallega, which must 
be left on the port hand, lies N. 3 W. from the same object. Between the latter 
reef and the Anegada de Adentro, are the island Blanquilla and the 
Galleguilla reef. 

If at that moment the wind should be large from the eastward, it will be suffi- 
cient to pass within sight of them, and after rounding them, to pass within a 
prudent distance of the west points of the Galleguilla and Gallega, for the purpose 
of bringing on the bearings that will be hereafter shown, because the same wind, 
if it is not to the northward of E. by N., will afterward be scant from point 
Soldado inward. If at that moment it should be scant to the northward, or on 
the starboard tack, it will be necessary to luff, in order to pass to windward of the 
Anegada de Adentro; and, if this be easily accomplished, the Galleguilla may 
also be passed, for the most projecting parts to the north of both these shoals run 
E. 4 N. and contrary, about 34 miles; the said island Blanquilla lying somewhat 
to the south of this line. 

If this landfall should take place under such circumstances and weather, 
that the north wind will not admit of standing to the westward to pass to 
windward of the Anegada de Adentro, nor to the eastward to pass the 
Anegada de Afuera, there remains no choice but to bear up South or 
S.W. in order, if possible, to take shelter under Isla Verde, or that of Sacrificios, 
in 6 to 13 and 15 fathoms, on good holding ground, riding with two or three 
anchors down, until the easterly breeze sets in. But if from anchoring too far 
off, this shelter does not answer your expectation; if a pilot be on board, and the 
wind continues a-head, so as not to permit you to enter the harbour, or to obtam 
better shelter; it will be advisable to seize the first favourable opportunity of 
running to anchor under isla Blanquilla, or Blanca, to the northward of point 
Anton Lizardo. 

Some, by their temerity, run into these difficulties, when they might have been 
avoided, for having obtained sight of the Anegada de Afuera, they have 
plied to the westward with a scant wind, in the persuasion of its becoming more 
large, which does not always happen ;—and the currents, still operated on by the 
head winds, set with velocity towards the channels betweenthe shoals. The safest 
way is, when the wind will not permit, according to the situation of the vessel and 
the time of day, a certainty of passing the Anegada de Adentro (which lies with the 
Anegada de Afuera bearing E. by S. distant 13} miles), and of getting into harbour 
with daylight, to make a board to the eastward, because the shoals will be left 
astern, and because the current being favourable, will operate with very good effect. 

If being more to the westward, and so situated as to be unable to weather 
round the Galleguilla in standing to the westward, and also to clear the Anegada 
de Adentro on the tack to the eastward, the navigator ought, without hesitation, 
to bear up, and steer S.W. or S.S.W. in mid-channel, between the latter and 
Blanquilla (which will be seen on the starboard side); leaving the Anegada de 
Adentro and Isla Verde on the port, and keeping a good look-out to avoid the 
breakers, the courses successively will be S.W., W.S.W. and West ;—keep the 
eastern part of the Gallega shoal on the starboard hand, and on the port the 
Lavandera shoal, the shallowness of which, as well as those preceding it, is 
usually distinctly shown by breakers; haul up more or less to anchor in a 
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seamanlike manner, where other ships will be seen riding with two anchors 
down, and letting go the starboard anchor first.” 

This is called the S.E. entrance: and Captain D. Fabio Ali-Ponzoni, who made 
a survey of the port in 1807, gives the following account of it:—‘ As all the reefs 
which surround the exterior of the port may be sounded, and their dangers seen ; 
and the channels which they form being of considerable depth, not less than the 
sea within them; it becomes only necessary to be particularly careful of that 
called Lavandera, which is covered with water, and cannot be distinguished, 
except when there is some swell. which breaks on it, particularly with northerly 
winds. Therefore, in order to enter by the south-east channel, when it becomes 
necessary to pass near the above shoal, it can always be cleared, by keeping point 
Gorda a little open of the N.E. angle of the fortification under the castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, until an isolated stone building, which serves for a slaughter house, 
comes on with the outer angle of the city, on the wall of which, and at its point, 
is constructed a building of considerable extent, for barracks. Having arrived at 
this last mark, the vessel will have passed the Layandera sufficiently in order 
to steer for the ships which are in the anchorage, but go not too near the shallow 
soundings at the southern extremity of the bank, as the reef of Gallega termi- 
nates hereabout. 

The only channel, although deep, which from its narrowness ought not to be 
passed without a good knowledge of it, is that formed by the reef of the Pajaros 
with that of Sacrificios; the mark for sailing through it, is that before given, of 
keeping point Gorda a little open of the N.E. angle of the fortification under the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 

The narrowness of the deep channel between the Lavandera and the Hornos 
reefs, does not allow of its being adopted, except by small craft with pilots.” 

Under the same circumstances, and being farther to the westward, there will be 
the choice of steering South to pass between the Galleguilla and Blanquilla island, 
and successively within sight of the Gallega bank, rounding it inthe manner just 
mentioned up to the anchorage. In fine weather, with a ship of moderate size, 
and a competent knowledge of the place, this passage is more commodious than 
the N.W. channel, as it will save the trouble of warping, should the breeze shift 
to the S.E. 

A little experience of the Inner shoals would render these difficulties much less 
common, as there is as good anchorage under Isla Verde and the Pajaros reef, as 
at the island Sacrificios; and also under shelter of Isla Blanca, or Blanquilla, 
off point Anton Lizardo, and that formed by the point itself, and some of the 
Outer shoals; the channels between which, with a favourable wind, and a 
competent knowledge of them, are quite free: for through them, as well as 
between all the Inner shoals, the harbour may be entered by the S.E. channel 
by ships not drawing more than 184 feet water; for the breeze generally raises 
a little sea, and the depth in the narrow part between the Gallega and the 
Lavandera is not more than 21 feet. 

If, in consequence of any irregular navigation, or mistake, either of the channels 
that the Outer shoals form with each other, or with point Anton Lizardo, should 
have been passed through, with a vessel of greater draught than 18} feet,—that 
is, the ship being between the outer and inner group of shoals ; or, if, from either 
of these causes, she should be in that situation, and be under the necessity of 
entering the harbour by the N.W. channel; the method pointed out previously 
aust be resorted to immediately. 

Having thus described the method of entering the harbour by the S.E. channel, 
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and explained the incidents that render that passage necessary, we shall now 
proceed to describe the principal or N.W. channel. 

All the well grounded fears respecting this harbour may be removed, by not 
approaching it with a fresh north wind, or by mooring or securing the vessel well 
before it blows with violence.* The Inner shoals do not much affect vessels not 
drawing more than 15 feet water; for the only invisible dangers for ships of 
greater draught, in this channel are the outer and inner Laxas, which are com- 
posed of flat stones. The extensive banks of the Gallega and Galleguilla, on the 
east side of the entrance, and the reef off point Gorda on the west, form the 
opening called the Outer channel, whose extent is scarcely 3 miles, and point 
Soldado upon the Gallega on the east, with the reef of Caleta on the west, form 
the mouth of the Inner channel. The two latter are visible, particularly when 
there is any wind to raise the breakers on them: they may be safely passed at 
the distance of a cable. If there be no sea, and the rising tide has covered the 
rocks that terminate the visible salient or projecting parts of the Gallega and 
Galleguilla, a very moderate degree of care will enable any one to distinguish 
them very readily by the colour of the water, as they cannot have more than 3 
feet over them, in the mornings during the summer, and in the afternoons in the 
winter; which is the order most generally remarked in the irregular rise of the 
tides at this place. By night, they are certainly dangerous, under the 
combination of darkness, high water, and so little wind that the sea does not 
break upon them. 

Tf, in consequence of an error in the reckoning, progress has been made too 
far westward, as to Antigua bay, the coast itself, or the low land, will point 
out the necessity of running along it S.E. or E.S.E. in search of the harbour, 
which will be seen a-head; but go not into less than 8 or 9 fathoms off the 
points Brava and Gorda, the reefs of which are shown by the breakers 
with all winds: and should it happen that at day-break, or in the morning, the 
land-breeze is from south to S.E. the ship must be kept on the starboard tack as 
long as possible, in order that she may be to the northward of the harbour when 
the sea-breeze sets in; and observe, also, to lose no time in running a little to the 
eastward, with the expectation of the wind inclining more to N.E., with which 
the anchorage may be reached on one tack, thereby avoiding the necessity of 
anchoring outside, and the subsequent labour of warping in. 

If, from the same cause, the ship should be, at day-break, to the north or 
N.N.E. of the city, and im sight of it, with the wind off the land, do not 
pass to the westward of the meridian of the port, nor of the first mark for 
enterimg; for should the breeze shift to the S.H., and no land-breeze come on, or 
if the breeze is very light, it might cost some days to get in ; for with such winds 
from the eastward, the current runs with great force to the N.W. However, 
with any object in sight, it will be easily perceived what method ought to be 
followed, by attending to its bearings, and by night to the soundings and bearings 
of the light. 

Being eastward of the harbour, and seeing the city and castle, as well 
as Anegada de Adentro, Blanquilla isle, &c. with the wind from eastward, 


* This work, so necessary in a place which is probably the most dangerous of any known, 
would be greatly expedited, if, on approaching the harbour, there be time, after getting 
ready the anchors, cables, &., to get out the boats, taking care to keep the capstans clear, 
and everything ready for the necessary manceuyres in coming to anchor. 
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which, as before mentioned, may be scant from point Soldado inwards, a course 
must be steered, more or less free, according to the wind, so as to bring the high 
tower of the castle to bear South; a little to the eastward of which bearing lies 
the N.W. extremity of the Gallega ; and seeing it, as well as distinguishing the 
two towers of San Francisco and the Cathedral in the city,* proceed inward by 
keeping away to avoid the Galleguilla and Gallega until they appear in a line, 
bearing South or nearly so, which is the first leading-mark on the plan of the 
port; but if you are to the westward of that bearing, and close hauled on the 
port tack, it will be sufficient to get on it, and afterwards continue ; thus entering 
as already directed. 

Being to the westward of these shoals, in 25 or 30 fathoms water, with the 
two towers in a line, or even with that of the Cathedral open to the S.E. of that 
of San Francisco, if the wind should be from E.N.E. or E. by N., proceed 
by the first mark, diminishing the depth to 6 and 4: fathoms, good holding 
ground, until the salient angle of the battery of St. Crispin, or the S.E. of the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, comes open of the equally salient angle of the San 
Pedro, or N.W. Bastion, or, what amounts to the same thing, until the whole of 
the island of Sacrificios is open to the S.W. of the castle. Then steer for point 
Hornos, and successively, on proceeding inward, to point Mocambo,+ or island of 
Saerificios ; in which direction, having passed between the Caleta reef and point 
Soldado, and luffing up or keeping away, as may be necessary to keep the middle 
of the channel, the harbour may then be entered clear of the outer Laxa,} which 
is the most dangerous, and also of the inner one,§ by running close to their buoys, 
if they are laid down, until the angle of San Pedro's bastion bears E.N.E. from 
the entrance of the round-house, or from the binnacle, and then luff up to let go the 
port anchor, which should lie to the N.W., and the vessel ought to occupy a place 
in the first tier of ships; but should it be necessary to proceed to another, stand 
further on, and let go the same anchor where the pilot may direct, according to 
the orders he has received for placing the ship, or to the situation which, according 
to circumstances, she may occupy. In doing this, everything should be quite clear 
for anchoring, when off the breast-work of the castle, at the moment the 
order is given ; for if, on the contrary, there be any delay, the least inconvenience 
and risk will be that of weighing the anchor again and carrying it out, which 
cannot always be done. 

Remanxs.—If the anchor remains in its proper place, and the wind be from 


* They are the two westernmost; that of San Francisco is a complete tower, termina- 
ting in a square flat roof; the other is not. It has not a third story, nor a terminating 
point, and is consequently square. The little tower and cupola of the Hermitage of 
Pastora, which is farther to the westward than these two towers, cannot cause any mistake, 
as itis so small; nor that of San Augustin, which terminates also in a square flat roof, 
and lies to the eastward of them. 

+ They are the two which are seen on the 8.E. side of the city. 


¢ It has 16 feet on it at low water, and is at the inner part of point Soldado. Its first 
mark is the flag-staff of the castle on with, the second merlon, near the angle of the visible 
shoulder of the bastion of San Pedro; and the thwart mark is the first two poles, which 
are seen on the port hand, upon the Gallega shoal, in a line. 

§ It has 22 feet, and lies almost in the channel, near to the salient angle of the San 
Pedro bastion. Its first mark is the said angle of the shoulder on with a small turret on 
the parapet and fifth merlon of the contiguous curtain that fronts the N.W.; and the 
second, or thwart mark, is the second two poles on the shoal before-mentioned in a line. 
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E.N.E. or thereabout, proceed with running out a warp of at least two stream 
cables or hawsers to the S.E. to get the ship up nearly to the berth she is to 
occupy; and by passing the warp aft *+(which will be attended with no little 
trouble, as both wind and current will be unfavourable), heave her round and carry 
out springs; at the same time receive on board, on the starboard side, the bend 
of a cable, which is kept ready; and if this assistance be not obtained, send 2 
stream cable to be made fast to the ring, and with it haul close in, which will 
afterwards serve asa guy for the launch to carry the ends of the cables on 
shore. 

If from the scantiness of the wind, the anchor has not been dropped in its 
proper place, the warp must be of greater length, or another must be prepared ; 
that by heaving it in at the same time as the cable, the anchor may be tripped 
and let go again in its right place, without impeding the general work. 

If the winds be from N-E. to north, or in the N.W. quarter, it is advisable, if 
it be possible before heaving in the cable, to have on board the hawser, which is 
made fast to the ring, or to the end or bight of the cable prepared in it, to haul 
in by. In this case, although the current sets inward, there will be little difficulty 
in bringing the ship round, and the stern-fast may even be carried out without a 
warp. 

The utmost care will be necessary with the N.W. anchor, when anchoring with 
the wind from E.N.E. to E.S.E.; because, as it must be let go on bearings 
nearly opposite to the vessel when moored in her place, if it does not turn, 
when warping past it, the erown will remain towards the ship instead of the 
ring; and if so, it would not turn itself until she come to hang by it in some 
north wind, and then perhaps it might not hold. It is, therefore, indispensably 
necessary to ascertain this immediately, for it will cost but very little trouble to 
weigh it, and drop it again in a proper manner; the neglect of doing which might 
be attended with great danger ; an omission, however, not without examples. It 
is also necessary to be very careful in placing this N.W. anchor,+ so that its cable 
should not bear a greater strain than that to the N.E.; for, in case of its parting, 
the latter can be replaced from the castle or the vessel: but the former cannot, 
either from the one or the other; and, if it fails,a tragical catastrophe may 
ensue. 

What has been said by the author of these instructions respecting the winds, 
is directed to the object of reaching this port, properly prepared with the four 
anchors ready, and the best cables bent, and also for lying in it, without placing 
any confidence in its not being the season of the norths; for, as before noticed, 
they sometimes come on so suddenly, and blow with such violence, out of that 
season, that at sea they do not afford time to prepare for them properly; and in 
the harbour they render it in a moment impossible to communicate with the shore 
by boats,and much more to get any assistance, unless it be given from the curtain 
of the castle; and which cannot always be reckoned upon with the necessary 
promptitude, either from being impracticable on account of the distance, or because 


* This must be understood as getting into the tier with a cable fastened to the ring, or 
an anchor on the shoal, and moored in 2} fathoms: but if she has to swing at her 
anchors, one must be laid out to the 8.E., in the most convenient manner, after that to the 
N.W. has been properly placed, or contrarywise. 


+ The commodore’s, or the vessel which occupies the first rings or tier, ought certainly 
to be carefully placed, because the stock might catch the edge of the inner Laxa. 
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an interposed vessel or tier of ships may prevent it; and if the N.W. cable 
should fail, there is no remedy, as we have before said. 

; From these reasons, every mariner who is acquainted with the exposed situa- 
tion and narrowness of this harbour, can infer how dangerous it will be, particu- 
larly for a man-of-war or other large vessel, during the season of the norths, to 
anchor at night-fall within sight of the city,:* or afterwards in sight of the light 
in the lighthouse, and also in the mouth of the inner channel, that is abreast, or 
off point Soldado ; as it happens that when the breeze comes to the S.E. it will 
not permit of seeking security in the manner before directed; and therefore, 
whenever they have to anchor off that point, warps must immediately be got 
ready for warping in, the very instant the wind will allow of it, without delaying 
it on any consideration whatever: because, whether there have been any 
symptoms of a north or not, gales more violent or more sudden have never been 
experienced, than those which have come on in the serenest nights, and with the 
clearest sky. 

Tf, on account of calms, a ship has been brought to anchor in sight of Vera 
Cruz, or of the lighthouse, or out of sight of them, on the coast of Chacalacas, 
Juan Angel, &.,in from 50 to 20 fathoms, good holding ground; the topsails 
should be reefed, and every thing prepared for weighing on the slightest wind, or 
appearance of cloudiness in the north, which ought to warn you; or to slip or 
cut, if it comes on suddenly, that you may manceuvre or work as may be neces- 
sary, in consequence of its force, the time, the situation, and size of ship, or 
other circumstances; whether by standing to the eastward, and carrying all the 
sail possible, which is the most certain method of clearing the Anegada de Afuera, 
where there is the greatest danger; or by standing off and on until daylight, and 
then to run for the harbour: or to run for it with sail proportioned to the 
distance and the time. 

But of these two last determinations, the first ought only to be taken, in case of 
being entangled and unable to clear the Anegada de Adentro ; and the second from 
urgent necessity, in consequence of shortness of provisions, damages, &c., or 
from haying a small vessel with good anchors and cables, and sufficient experience 
to work with correctness; or in case of the winds decreasing, when it might be 
practicable to run in towards the coast. Navigators ought always to keep in mind 
the risk there is, particularly with a large ship in going into the harbour in the 
strength of the gale; for it blows more violently within than it does without; and 
casualties may defeat the most ably concerted measures for anchoring, under 
circumstances so critical as those produced by the combination of a violent wind, 
heavy sea, narrowness of the anchorage, the numbers of anchors scattered over 
it, the vessels in it, and the want of assistance. On such occasions, the necessary 
operations are not a little embarassed by the melancholy effects produced by 
ships driven from their anchors, and others obliged to cut, driven ashore on the 
Hornos reef, or the Lavandera shoal, to the imminent peril of many lives. 

Some expose themselves to these difficulties when they might be avoided ; for 
on getting within sight of Vera Cruz at the close of the day, they stand on 
towards the harbour with an expectation of a continuance of the breeze, but this 
does not always happen ; for although it might favour them a little, yet in general 
it gives way to the land-wind (from west to south, when it announces fine 


* To be on clean ground, take care that it bears nothing to the westward of South, 
because more to the eastward there are patches of bad as well as good ground. 
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weather; and if north to west, it indicatss the contrary), or to a calm; conse- 
quently frustrating the attempt in the first case, and in the latter, they are 
compelled to remain outside and exposed. 

Knowing this, and that even if the land-breeze comes, there is no dependence 
upon its continuation, or that it will be suitable for clearing the Galleguilla and 
Gallega, and to open the mouth of the harbour; it will be necessary at sunset 
(when the manceuvres made can be seen from the signal tower), or even before, to 
determine on the succeeding operations, according as the season of the year, 
appearance of the weather, the distance from Vera Cruz or the shoals, and the 
number of ships in the harbour may render them advisable; and should there 
exist the smallest doubt of being able to get in before dark, if in the time of the 
norths it will be expedient to haul to the wind on the starboard tack, and stand 
off for 7 or 8 leagues to the N.N.W., N.N_E., or N_E. of it. Such a position will 
be a good one, in case of a north wind coming on during the night; and if not, 
for working at day-break, so as to get early in sight of the castle, city, &c.; but 
if the vessel be not large, and if it be not in the season of the norths, this 
precaution will admit of some modifications. 

From the preceding remarks it will be inferred, that entermg the harbour by 
night is by no means to be approved of, especially with ships-of-the-line, or ships 
of nearly the same draught. It has, however, been successfully done, and doubt- 
less will be accomplished again ; but the author of these instructions once entered 
it with a combination of all desirable circumstances, and yet very narrowly 
escaped the most disastrous consequence. 

Notwithstanding what has been said in the instructions relative to the winds, 
if in the good season there can be any confidence in them, it may be expected in 
the months of May, June, July, and perhaps August, during which in approaching 
the harbour, and nearing the inner channel, if with a large ship, the following 
instructions must be observed, if the wind will permit; but if not, according to 
the greater or less distance the vessel may be from the harbour, when it becomes 
adverse, or falls calm, either come to anchor, or not, in the confidence that every 
practicable assistance will be rendered, and that a pilot will come off with 
the least possible delay, by firing two guns in quick succession, as an indication 
both of your intention to anchor, and of being in want of a pilot; which will be 
answered from the castle by two guns fired in slow succession, both to indicate 
that your signal has been understood, and to give an opportunity by the flash of 
the second gun, of taking the bearing, if not previously ascertained. 

Night then coming on, when in sight of Vera Cruz, and of the lighthouse, 
and at 1, 2,3, or more miles to the northward of the Anegada de Adentro, 
Blanquilla island, or the Galleguilla, steer W.N.W. to open the mouth of 
the harbour, until the lighthouse bears S. by W.+ W.; then W. 2S. until it 
bears S. } E.; and afterwards S.W. } S., until it bears S. by E. $ E., when steer 
8. 4 E. which will be on, or nearly so, with the first leading mark of the plan, 
and in the Outer channel, diminishing the depth to barely 43 fathoms, until the 
light bears S.E. by E. 4 E.; in which situation (where it is usual to take a pilot} 
if it be a ship-of-the-line, or one of great draught of water, and it has been deter- 
mined not to enter, let go an anchor to wait for daylight. But if the ship be of a 
medium draught, and without a pilot to direct the entrance, which it is desirable 
to effect, steer S.E. 4 S. for the purpose of passing the outer Laxa, 
until the light bears E. } S., when stand in E.S.E. 3 E., passing close 
to, but clear of the N.W. buoys, and proceed afterwards according to cir- 
cumstances. 
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Should night come on when on the meridian of the harbour, or to the N.N.W- 
of the lighthouse, steer so as to bring it to bear S. by E. 3 E.; and thence 
steer S. 3 E. being on, or nearly on, with the first leading mark in the plan, and 
then proceed according to the foregoing paragraph. 

Finally —Should night come on when the vessel is N.W. 3 N. from the light, 
which will be near shore, steer E. # N. to pass clear of points Brava and 
Gorda ; and so soon as the latter is passed steer S.E. } S., or towards the 
light itself, until in from 6 to 5 fathoms, and then S.S.E. 3 E, until the 
light bears E.4S.; after which steer E.S.E. ? E. into the harbour; but if the 
ship draws less than 15 feet water, so soon as point Gorda is passed, continue 
on the S.E. } S. course, without danger from point Soldado, the Caleta, or from 
the outer Laxa, over which, in such a case the vessel may pass. 

On the French chart of this vicinity, published in 1841, are the following 
remarks on the tides, &c., in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz :— 

During winter, and generally with the wind from N.W. to N.N.E., the 
currents flow to the S.S.E.,S.E., and sometimes to E.S.E., having at their 
greatest rate a velocity of 2 miles per hour. In the summer time, and generally 
when the wind is from eastward, they flow W.N.W., or to N.W., but their 
greatest strength is then only about one mile. 

It may also be observed that during the winter gales it is found that at about 
60 miles from point Delgada the currents set N.E. and N.N.E., and the air is 
hazy and cloudy, with continual rain; although near the coast, the weather is 
often sufficiently clear to render the roadsteads easy of access. 

To enter the port by the north-west pass, the mark is the steeple of San 
Francisco in one with the square tower of the parochial church, until the bastions 
of San Pedro and San Crispin, in San Juan de Ulloa castle, are brought in one 
with each other, when steer towards point Hornos, and gradually approach 
the south curtain of the fortress, under which ships are generally anchored. 

To enter by the east pass, the mark is La Merced steeple and fort Santiago 
in one, until the two bastions already mentioned come in line, when steer 
towards fort Conception, and bear up and anchor as before. 

The best anchorage in the vicinity of the port is to the south-west of the town, 
near Sacrificios island, in about 7 fathoms muddy bottom: and to the south of 
Isla Verde in 12 or 13 fathoms, similar ground. Between Pajaros and Sacrificios 
there is good shelter against northerly winds, but only for a few vessels. 

The road of Anton Lizardo offers without contradiction the safest anchorage. 
Vessels lie to the south of Chopas reef, where it is found that the holding-ground 
is better the nearer they are to Salmedina. Vessels may also anchor southward 
of Medio Cabeza and the Anegada de Afuera reefs. 


A Taste of the Distances of the Peak of Orizaba, in the province of Vera Cruz, 
according to the apparent angles of elevation; supposing its real height above 
the level of the sea to be 2795 toises, or 5970°4 English yards, and the 
terrestrial refraction one-sixteenth of the intercepted are. By Don Josef 
Joaquin Ferrer. /s 
Use of the Table—The first column indicates maritime miles; the second, the 

apparent angular altitudes of the peak of Orizaba, corresponding to the miles 

stated; the third indicates the variation of the angular altitude in 3 miles of 

distance to 31’ 48” and in 6 miles to 1’ 52". 
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Evample.—Suppose that the altitude of the Peak above the horizon of the sea 
was observed to be 0° 59’ 0” and that the depression or dip, was 10’ 20"; what 
is the distance between the vessel and the Peak of Orizaba? 


sae. , Bie Ba shit 
£82 3 | gece Dee ee edt eee 
2555 | Hlevation. | Miles. || 25 58 | Hlevation. Miles. 
Ass ae 
o Uy " , wu" ° th u" t “ 
63 2.12 58 8 37 102 0 54 31 4 8 
66 2 4-31 7 58 105 0 50 23 3 59 
69 1 56 23 7 25 108 0 46 24 3 51 
72 1 48 28 6 56 111 0 42 33 3 42 
75 142 2 6 30 114 0 38 61 3 36 
78 1 35 32 Bs 117 0 35 16 3 28 
81 1 29 265 5 45 120 0 31 48 6 39 
84 1 23 40 5 28 126 025 9 6 15 
87 1 18 12 5 11 132 0 18 54 5 57 
90 Lis. 4 457 138 0 12 57 5 41 
93 L Ge 4 43 144 0 7 16 5 24 
96 1 piel 4 30 150 0 1 52 
99 0 58 61 4 20 
Horizontal angle observed (corrected for the error of the instrument) 0° 59’ 0” 
Dip of the horizon Ba are aes ae = os6 ae 10 20 
Apparent altitude of the Peak... a A op aes eae 48 40 


On consulting the Table, -it will be seen that this angle is comprehended 
between 105 and 108 miles of distance; and, without any other operation, it is at 
once seen that itis nearly 106 miles; but, if it is desired to determine it with 
greater accuracy, note the difference for 3 miles in the angular altitudes between 
the two distances that are nearest, which is 3’ 59”; and the difference between 
the angle observed, and that corresponding to 105 miles of distance, is 1’ 43”; 
therefore the true distance will be 

3’ x 1 43" 
= 105 +—— 


= 106'— 18", or 105’ 42”. 
3’ 59” 
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Easterly Variation in 1870, 83° to 9°. 


The coasT.—Of the coast comprised within the limits of this section our 
knowledge is very imperfect, and there is much uncertainty as to the correctness 
of the positions assigned to the various headlands and projecting points, it will there- 
fore be prudent, when sailing in the vicinity of the land, to giveit a wide offing, and 
particularly as there may be dangers off it, of which we have no information. A 
survey is in progress of the coast north of Cavallo pass, and an examination of 
Galveston bay has been completed by the officers employed in the coast survey 
of the United States. 

The coast from point Gorda trends about W.N.W. 7 miles to the river 
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Antigua; thereafter forming something of a bend, it extends N.N.W.}W.a 


ages of 74 miles further to the point and river Chacaleas, and forms also a 
ay, named that of Antigua. From Chacaleas it bends round to the N.N.E. a 


distance of 3 miles to point Zempoala, which is bordered by the reef of Juan 
Angel, extending from the point to the distance of } mile. About 2 miles north- 
ward from the point is a small rivulet named river Juan Angel. 

From Zempoala point the coast bends very slightly to the westward, and runs 
123 miles ina N.N_W. } W. direction to point Bernal. Nearly midway, and 
about 3} miles inland is Zempoala peak 2231 feet high. Off Bernal point, at 
about 4 mile distant, is a small islet called Bernal Chico, which, as well as the 
shore, just described, is clean. Between the island and the shore it is said that 
vessels may sail without fear in 5 to 54 fathoms, keeping the lead going. 


ZEMPOALA PEAKE. POINT BERNAL §8.W. 3 S8., 13 mes. 

There is shelter to the south of the island against winds from the N.W. quarter, 
as far as North, but none against winds to the eastward of North. No other 
guide is required for anchoring along the shore between Zempoala and Bernal 
points than the lead, as there are 44 fathoms water + mile from the beach. 

Between Zempoala and Bernal points, a shoal which breaks is said to lie off 
the coast. The position given is N. # W. from Zempoala point, at the distance 
of 4 miles, and at a similar distance from the coast athwart it. It should be 
avoided, especially at night, and large ships should sail on the outside of it; for 
a spit of rocks runs from the land between it and the shore, with only 4 fathoms 
upon it.* 

The coast from point Bernal trends N.N.W. a distance of 34 miles to Marian- 
drea poimt, which bears N.W. by N. nearly from Vera Cruz. From point 
Mariandrea the coast runs N.W. by N. 6# miles to point Delgada, which is of 
moderate height, thence it proceeds about N.W. + N. 10 miles to point Piedras, 
so called from the rocks surrounding it. From point Piedras the coast continues 
in the same direction, a distance of 70 miles to the river Tuspan. 


POINT MARIANDREA. 


Along this part of the coast the land in the interior is very high and visible a 
considerable distance at sea, when the weather is clear. The first after passing 
Zempoala point, is the peak of that name, (called also Sierra de Palmas) the 
highest part of which, bears from Zempoala point about N.W. by W. } W. 
distant 8% miles. Mariandrea point seems to be the termination of a range 
of hills, the highest part of which at 2% miles from the shore, is 2142 feet 
high, and behind Delgada point is a mountain with two peaks, called Los dos 


* This shoal does not appear on the French chart of this coast, published in 1841, still 
we think it possible that it may exist, as this particular part of the coast does not appear 
to have beem closely examined. 
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Atriscos, which is 2067 feet above the sea. These mountains may help to 
distinguish the coast. 

TUSPAN.—The bar of Tuspan is in about lat. 20° 54’ N., long. 97° 17’ 16” W., 
and is so very shallow that vessels drawing more than 5 or 6 feet water cannot 
get inside, although inside the river the water is much deeper. The town is 
situated on the north bank of the river, about 5 miles above the bar, and is built 
between some hills close to the river in a straggling manner; it has rather a 
pretty appearance when first seen, but on landing the effect in a great measure 
is dispelled. The trade of Tuspan is inconsiderable ; a branch of it is carried on 
by canoes with Tampico, through the Laguna de Tamiagua, but the chief trade 
by sea is with Campeché in small craft. Vessels also come here occasionally 
from other parts of the republic. 

The fustic which is produced here is of a superior quality, and equal in appear- 
ance to that of Cuba. Caoutchouc is collected in the neighbourhood, but not in 
very large quantities; it is said to be of a very good quality. The sugar cane, 
as in the river Montezuma, grows to a great height, but its cultivation is not 
carried on to any extent. 

The scenery about Tuspan is very fine; the land on both sides of the river is 
undulating, and in general well cultivated; and from the top of the hills, which 
rise from the town, the country has the appearance of a garden. The river is 
about + mile wide. The great drawback to the residents is the bilious and 
intermittent fevers, which are said to be more prevalent here than in Tampico. 

As far as can be judged from the size of the town, the number of inhabitants 
cannot exceed 1000, and the greatest part of these appear not to have much 
energy. Almost in every house, the Campeche hammock is hanging up fora 
lounge, and in most of them more than one. A few of the houses are built 


of stone, and have a lime ash floor, but the greatest part of the town is built of - 


adobes, and mud for the floor. 

From the river Tuspan the coast trends N.N.W. 17 miles to the bar of Tan- 
guijo; whence it runs 24 miles N. by W. to cape Roxo, and from that to the 
river Tampico nearly N.W. 51 miles. The coast lying between Tanguijo and 
Tampico, and which is that which forms cape Roxo, is but a narrow tongue of 
land separating the lagoon or lake of Tamiagua from the sea. 

Tuspan Bank, &c.—Various shoals and islets lie at a distance from the coast 
between cape Roxo and the river Tuspan, and form good roadsteads which afford 
shelter from the norths. The shoal of Tuspan is the first to the southward, and 


lies about 11 miles N.E. 3 E. from the river of that name. There is a group of — 


islets upon this shoal, and good anchorage afforded on the S.W. part of it, in 


from 7 to 9 fathoms water on coarse sand, which is found 2 cables from its edge. _ 
About N.W. 4 W. 5 miles from this shoal, lies the Baxa del Midio, or Middle ~ 


shoal, which is 7 miles distant from the coast. This shoal is much smaller than 
the former, but excellent anchorage may be got on the S.W. part of it, in 5}, 7, 
and 9 fathoms on sand. At the distance of 2} miles to the N.W. of this shoal, is 
that named Tanguijo shoal, which, at its S.W. part, affords better anchorage 
than the other two just mentioned. The channels formed by these shoals are 
very clear and deep, and there are no dangers but what are visible between them 
and the coast. 

Blanquilla and Lobos Banks,—The isles and reefs of Blanquilla and Lobos 
lie off cape Roxo. Blanquilla is a bank with several small islets on it, lying 
E. by S. } S. from the cape, 4 miles distant. Lobos island lies about 6 miles to 
the S.E of Blanquilla. A great rocky shoal extends from the north side of 
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Lobos, leaving a strait of only 3 miles wide between it and Blanquilla; there is 
also a shoal in the middle of this strait, so that much care is requisite in passing 
through it. Excellent anchorage may be got to the south-west of these islands, 
well sheltered from the norths; and, to take it, there is no necessity for 
particular instructions. 

The coast, generally, between Vera Cruz and Tampico, is clean, and free from 
any other danger than the rocky ridges, or spits, stretching off from Juan Angel, 
near cape Bernal; and at point Gorda, and all along it, the soundings extend 
from shore 25 or 30 miles; itis also so steep that from 5 to 7 fathoms will be 
found at the distance of 1 to 2 miles from the beach. The land is not very high, 
except in the interior, as has been mentioned, and almost all terminates in a 
sandy beach: it is covered with brushwood and small trees, which are very thick, 
and appear green at a considerable distance. There are no prominent marks by 
which the land may be distinguished ; so in order to know correctly your position, 
it is necessary to be particularly careful in your observations for latitude. 

TamPico.—This place has always been considered one of the most difficult to 
make, and without a latitude impossible. Vessels are blown off, and obliged to 
stand off and on sometimes for 20 and 30 days before the bar admits them. In 
the river Tampico a depth may be found sufficient for any vessel drawing less 
than 2 fathoms. Its bar stretches about N.W. and S.E., and has a greater or 
less depth on it according to the floods of the river. Though the entrance is only 
3 mile wide, the river expands within to 4 mile. The depth, at a short distance 
within the bar, increases to 3. and 4 fathoms, and so continues for about 4} miles: 
the best water being towards the south shore. As the bar breaks heavily at all 
times, and is subject to almost daily variation in depth and direction ; it is, in 
general, only accessible to vessels drawing about 9} feet, and they require 
a pilot. 

The city of Tampico, the capital of the province, stands on the left bank of the 
river about 64 miles from the entrance, and being built on rising ground can be 
plainly seen from the anchorage off the bar. A spit of sand and mud extends to 
the eastward of it from the bend of the river more than half-way over. Opposite 
to this point is a shoal inlet or creek, on the south side, which communicates with 
the Laguna de Tampico, an extensive but very shallow lake. Pueblo Viejo de 
Tampico, or the Old town, lies on the eastern shore of Laguna de Tampico. The 
merchandize which has to be landed at Pueblo Viejo, has to be discharged into 
canoes (from the vessel) of a light draught of water; at low spring tides, these 
even cannot get near the town. 

Temporary anchorage may be taken up off Tampico bar, with the northern 
vigia S.W. or S.W. by W. distant about 3 miles, in 8 or 7 fathoms soft mud. 
The holding ground is excellent, but in the winter season a vessel that cannot 
cross the bar must quit the moment the weather indicates the approach of a 
norther. 

Light.—On the north point of the entrance of Tampico river, in lat.22°16/45"N., 
a fived white light is exhibited at an altitude sufficient to render it visible from 
the distance of 15 miles. 

The Rio Panuco extends from the new town of Tamaulipas in a W.N.W., 
W.S.W., and S.W. direction to the small town of that name, which les about 
30 miles up from the entrance. 

The following remarks on Tampico are by Mr. Peter Masters :— 

“ As the bar of Tampico is liable to shift more or less with every gale of wind, 
there can be no guide laid down for entering the river ; but as soon as the bar is 
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passable, the pilots will be off, and should there be sufficient water on the bar, 
they will probably take the vessel in; and if not, there is no alternative but to 
lighten the vessel, by discharging part of the cargo, which tends to a heavy expense, 

If any of the. cargo is discharged outside the bar, the vessel (when she gets 
inside) has to be brought to an anchor, abreast the south pilot establishment, to 
receive it on board again; but vessels whose draught of water will allow them to 
go over the bar without discharging outside, as soon as they are in the river, are 
boarded by the captain of the port, and custom-house boats, who receives the 


ship's papers and letter-bag (for which the captain should have a receipt), the 


hatches, and all communication with the hold is sealed up, after which she can 
proceed up to the town ; an officer in general goes up with her. 

When the vessel is inside the bar, and at the anchorage abreast the pilot 
establishment, the pilot takes no more charge, and leaves her; but as the water 
is deep, there is no danger to be apprehended in proceeding up, the port or 
southern shore should be kept aboard, as on the opposite shore the water is 
shoaler; and when abreast of Paso de las Piedras, the port shore must be 
approached as near as possible, to avoid the long spit which runs off from the 
point. When abreast of the entrance to Pueblo Viejo, haul gradually over to the 
custom-house wharf, and come to an anchor as near as possible for the purpose 
of discharging the cargo. 

On the north side of the entrance of the river is a small fort, with a few guns 


mounted on it. Before vessels are allowed to sail, a clearance must be had from — 


the custom-house, which has to be delivered to the commandant, or the officer in 
charge. Near the fort is a vigia, or look-out, and a telegraph, from which signals 
are made to the town, when any sail is in sight, the state of the bar, &e. 

The entrance of the river is discovered by the vigias, which, as stated before, 
at the distance of 5 or 6 miles appear like ship’s masts ; and on nearing them the 
following signals are exhibited from the northernmost to denote the state of the 
bar. 


Two balls, horizontal at the yard-arm, signify that the bar is bad, or not — 


passable. 

One ball at the north yard-arm denotes that the bar is good or passable, and 
that the channel is towards the north side. 

One ball at the south arm denotes the bar is good or passable, and that the 
channel lies.on the south side. 

One ball in the middle of the yard indicates that the bar is good or passable, 
and that the channel is in the middle. 

Two balls, vertical, ask if the vessel is in want of provisions. 

Two balls, vertical at the south yard-arm, ask if she wants water. 

The signals are answered in the affirmative by the vessel hoisting her ensign 
at the fore.* 

In the event of being driven from the anchorage by the appearance of a 
norther, instead of beating about, wear and tear will be saved by seelxing shelter 
under Lobos cay, which is 60 miles distant. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at about 2h. 30m., but it greatly 
depends on the weather and state of the river. The rise does not exceed 2 feet. 

Directions.—The following directions for the coast from Isla de Lobos to. = 
bar of Tampico, are by Mr. (Bete Masters. 

“ A ship making the land, or running to the westward, being tothe northward 


* The signals are ‘from Blunt’s American Coast Pilot, 1864. 
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of cape Roxo, will find no dangers; but if uncertain of her latitude, it would bo 
advisable to ensure making the land north of it, if possible, as the water there is 
deep, 20 to 24 fathoms being found at the distance of about 2 miles from the shore 
to the southward of Tampico el Alto. As it generally happens after a norther 
has set in, that the atmosphere is thick, and as the surf near the shore tends to 
increase the difficulties of seeing objects used as land-marks, it must be remembered, 
that from cape Roxo the land trends towards the bar of Tanguijo about south, 


and from cape Roxo to the northward as far as the bar of Tampico, it lies 
about N.W. 


HIGH LANDS OF SAN JUAN—LOBOS ISLAND BEARING 8. 13° W., 3 MILES, AND CAPE 
rnoxo N.W. 7 W. 


From about + to 3 mile north of cape Roxo, the tops of the sand hills first 
appear, covered with trees or bushes. These extend along the whole line of 
coast to the southward without interruption. The north end of the high land of 
San Juan, from the above position, then bears S. 30° W., and the southern part 
of the low land of San Juan, S.S.W.; the centre of the high land, S.S.W. } W-; 
which high land is formed by several ridges, which extend in different directions. 
Further north, about 2 miles, the whole of the sand hills, are only interspersed 
with a few bushes between their tops and the beach; and to the northward, 
about 4 miles from cape Roxo, is another portion of sand hills, with their tops 
covered with bushes, about 4 mile, or less, in length. From this last-mentioned 
place to the northward is almost a continuation of bushes, about } from the 
beach, the tops of the sand hills being clear of vegetation. 

Navigators should be careful.to make allowance for refraction, which, as it is a 
sandy coast, is very great when the weather is fair, making the bushes appear at 
times higher than they actually are; but, even should this be the case, if the 
tops of the sand hills be clear, the ship is then to the northward of cape Roxo at 
least 4 miles. Should she be farther northward, it will be seen if the tops of the 
sand hills are clear of bushes; if not, she must be between the rising ground of 
point Jerez and Tampico el Alto. The whole line of coast from pvint Jerez to 
the bar of Tampico is covered with bushes. 

Should a ship be disabled (which happened with the vessel I commanded), or 
in want of water, or even provisions, and a norther comes on whilst off the bar of 
Tampico, when all communication from the shore will be cut off by the heavy 
sea on the bar, it would be advisable to bear up for Isla de Lobos (which affords 
a very good shelter), provided there be an appearance of the gale lasting, in 
preference to running off soundings, and lying to the wind; for as soon as the 
weather is favourable, a vessel has more chance of reaching the anchorage off the 
bar of Tampico from Isla de Lobos, than if she had kept the sea, the current 
always setting strong to the southward during a norther. 

With respect to water on the Isla de Lobos, there are two small wells on its 
south side, in one of which I found 14 inches. The quality of it was very good, 
and better than could be expected on such a smallisland. Lobos is also covered 
with trees, some of which are of very large size, and fish are in abundance near 
the shore. But attention must be paid in getting into the anchorage; although 
every danger with regard to the ship may be seen, yet the anchors may be lost, 
as in some parts the bottom is very foul. The Flecha of Tampico ran in to lee- 
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ward of this island (the wind being to the northward) and lost two anchors; but 
the last time the captain had an opportunity of sounding round the reefs, and 
about the anchorage; and from information received, and observations I made, 
the following statement is, I think correct. :— 

The Isla de Lobos in latitude (determined by double altitude) 21° 30’ N., is low, 
and formed by a coral reef and sand, but covered thickly with trees, the tops of 
which are about 35 feet above the level of the sea. The island is about 7 mile in 
diameter, and nearly round, decreasing a little in height towards the N.W. From 
the western part of the island, a narrow reef extends out about a cable from it. : 
To the northward is another, or rather a continuation of the same reef, which 
extends about 2 miles from the island. The latter reef in day-time can always 
be distinguished by the sea breaking over its outer edge. Its eastern edge runs 
about S.S.E. and N.N.W., until the southern part of the island bears about — 
W.S.W., and extends about ? mile from it. 

In running for the Isla de Lobos from the northward, having made the land 
north of cape Roxo, and stood in until the distance from it is about 2 or 3 miles, 
steer S.E. 4 E.; and when off cape Roxo, unless the weather is very thick, the 
Isla de Lobos may be seen from the foreyard. Having made the island, the best 
guide to clear the north-east and eastern reef, is a good look-out from aloft, there 
being no danger but what may be clearly seen. When the island bears about 
West or W. by N., haul up to the southward and westward, round the south part 
of the reef, for the anchorage, keeping in not less than 7 fathoms water, which 
will be about a cable from the edge of the reef. When crossing a ledge which 
extends a little to the southward of it, the eastern part of the island will then bear 
about N.W. by N. From here the centre of the island bears about N.N.W. The 
ground is very foul, and should be particularly avoided as an anchorage, although 
it appears good shelter from a norther, and from the sea. 

The best anchorage is when the centre of the island bears about North or 
N. by E. in from 7 to 8 fathoms water, which will be about 3 cables from the shore, 
on a sandy bottom. This is an excellent berth for catching fish, and also has the 
least swell during a norther. When the centre of the island bears about 
N. by W., and in from 9 to 114 fathoms water, the bottom is sandy, with a few 
stones. Eastward of this, bearing to the shore, the ground is very foul, It 
would not be advisable to anchor nearer the island than 7 fathoms water, for, 
should the wind shift to the westward, southward, or south-east (which makes 
this anchorage bad), there would then be sufficient room to get under way, and 
clear the reefs either to the eastward or westward of the island. Neither would 
it be prudent for a stranger in getting under way in the night, to pass to the west- 
ward of the island, as the currents are so changeable that the ship might be on 
shore on Baxo del Medio, or Blanquilla, when it might be supposed she was some 
distance from them. I am informed that the depth of water can be no guide in 
approaching either of these sand-banks, they having 7 fathoms close to them. 
But, supposing the wind to shift to the southward during the night, and blow 
strong, so that a vessel could not clear the eastern part of the reef, and was 
obliged to go to the westward of the island, after having rounded the western 
reef, which extends from the island as already mentioned, the coast should be 
dealt with in preference to approaching Blanquilla. : 

Blanquilla bears from Isla de Lobos about N.W. by N.4 miles. Cape Roxo 
bears from Isla de Lobos N.W. 4 W. nearly, about 84 miles. The south end of 
the high land of San Juan from Isla de Lobos is S. 61° W., and the northern 
part of the high land of San Juan from the same 8. 71° W. 
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z From off the bar of Tampico, in 7 fathoms water, the centre of San Juan bears 
- 4° 30’ E. 

Between the northern reef of Isla de Lobos and Blanquilla, is a sand-bank 
named Baxo del Medio, over which the sea breaks. It is mentioned in most 
books of directions, that Blanquilla is an island, but this is not the case ; for when 
I passed it, which was three days after a norther, and there had only been a light 
breeze from the N.E. by day, and the wind off the land by night, of course there 
could not have been any swell of consequence at the time, but what there was, 
broke entirely over Blanquilla, as well as Baxo del Medio; the former appeared 
about 4 mile in diameter, and Baxo del Medio about a cable in extent. 

From cape Roxo, the centre of the high land of San Juan bears 8. 43° W., and 
when off shore about 2} miles, there are about 2.1 fathoms water, with fine sand : 
the Isla de Lobos then bears S. 38° E., distant 9 miles, and can be seen from a 
little above the deck. 

In sailing for the bar of Tampico, the best guide is a good observation. A 
vessel should run down in 22° 16’ N., its parallel of latitude, provided she be 
tolerably near the land; but it should be remembered that if a norther had been 
blowing strong a day or two previous, that the current will be setting to the south- 
ward as much as 2 knots per hour, and then of course, the land should be made 
a few miles to the northward of the bar. But the contrary should be observed, 
if the wind had been blowing from the southward or S.E., as the current will 
then be setting to the northward at nearly the same velocity, and of course the 
land should be made to the southward; but no opportunity should be lost in 
ascertaining the latitude of the ship, either by the Pole Star or any other means, 
when approaching the land in the night; and the lead should be attended to, if 
the vessel be going fast through the water. 

Having obtained soundings in about 40 fathoms, which is near its outer edge, 
the vessel will then be from 12 to 15 miles from the coast. Should the 
weather be moderate, stand in for the land in from 9 to 12 fathoms water, and 
keep off and on until daylight in about the same soundings : the distance from the 
shore being about 3 or 4 miles. 

When near Tampico, it may be known that the vessel is off the bar by the 
bottom being soft blue mud, without sand, on which anchorage may be obtained 
with perfect safety in from 9 to 10 fathoms water, until daylight, or till the sea- 
breeze sets in, when the vessel can be placed in a good position, either for crossing 
the bar or discharging her cargo outside if requisite. The deepest water I have 
found on the bar was 14 feet; this was only on one occasion, and after heavy 
northers ; but generally there is from 9 to 104 feet, except in the rainy season, 
when there is less. 

Most strangers have been deceived in making the coast, in consequence of the 
directions which have been given for making the bar. The land, instead of 
being sand-hills, as stated to the southward of the bar of Tampico (which would 
lead a person to suppose it is no height above the level of the sea), is a regular 
range of land, which, at the highest part, is about 350 feet; and covered thickly 
with trees, excepting two small patches. It decreases more in height towards the 
bar of Tampico than to the southward. 

The land near the bar is lower than on any other part of the coast, and to a 
stranger, is difficult to make. The mark for knowing the bar, is a white house to 
the southward of its entrance. If the vessel be about a mile to the northward of 
the bar, two houses may be seen on the south side of the river. On the north 
side of the river there are three houses, or huts; and also on each side of the 
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entrance is a vigia, or look-out. That on the north side of the entrance 
signalizes to the town of Tamaulipas. Both of the vigias have an appearance 
from the offing like ships’ masts. It must not be forgotten, that there are 
neither houses nor look-outs to be seen on any part of the coast near the bar of 
Tampico. 

It is stated that Tampico el Alto, or Tampico (as it is called) can be easily 
distinguished. Unless a vessel be close in-shore, and nearly abreast of it, 
Tampico cannot be seen, as the land about it is higher than any buildings in it. 
The situation of Tampico is in a hollow, and from this the land to the southward 
begins to decrease in height. 

About 1} miles to the northward of Tampico el Alto, and 5 or 6 miles to the 
southward of the bar of Tampico, on the highest part of the land, is a remarkable 
tree, which is very large and high. This tree may be distinguished from the 
offing, nearly as soon as the land may be seen. 

To the northward of the bar of Tampico, the bottom is mud mixed with sand, 
but to the southward fine sand, except off point Jerez, where, for a small distance, 
the bottom is the same as to the northward of the bar, mud and sand. 

The coast north of the bar is formed of sand-hills for several miles. These 
are partly covered with bushes ; but the two high hills of Mecate and Matanzas 
are good land-marks, both being near the coast, and in general may be seen from 
the bar. To the southward there are no such hills. 

The river at Tampico is navigable for vessels as far as Panuco, which is about 
75 miles up from its entrance, and in the shallowest part has 93 feet water.”* 

The following remarks by Captain Mackellar, bear date 1818, and are added as 
they may still be found useful :— 

“Ships coming from the eastward, and haying obtained soundings, in 60 
fathoms, ought immediately to get into the latitude of 22° 16’ or 22° 18’, and 
from that make a West course. If the latitude can be ascertained, this is the 
most certain method of making a good landfall; but in the event of not being 
able to get the latitude, and making the land to the northward or southward of 
the river, it may be known thus :—in the latitude of 22° there is a range of small 
hills, not higher than large houses ; this land is S. by E. about 15 or 18 miles 
from the bar. In latitude 22° 9’, and apparently 4 miles in-shore, on the 
fall of a cliff, stands the town of Tampico, which may be seen from the sea, and 
is the only town on this part of the coast: in the south end of it are two long 
white houses like barracks ; the rest of it appears to be scattered houses off the 
N.N.W.+ From the town the anchorage off the bar is about North 6 or 


* Mr. Masters also gives the following as his experience in taking observations :—* I 
have observed in taking the altitudes of objects at night north of the zenith, when approach- 
ing the land, (particularly in low latitudes), that the latitude has differed considerably 
from the ship’s actual place, and, also, when the altitudes of objects south of the zenith 
have been taken at the same time, the error has been the contrary way. This must be 
attributed to the effects of refraction ; but as the horizon might also be raised or depressed 
by the fogs or vapours which hang near land, independent of refraction, and no calculation 
can be made for it, I have always found that by taking the altitudes of two objects, the 
one north and the other south of the zenith, the mean of the results has been nearly the 
correct latitude.” 


+ See however, Mr. Masters’ directions, immediately preceding, as to making Tampico 
by running in the latitude of the bar. 
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8 miles. The entrance of the river cannot be distinguished at a distance of more 
than 4 or 5 miles, as there is nothing to point it out more than three or four small 
huts on the south side ofthe entrance. To the north of the river, in latitude 22° 23’, 
and 3 or4 miles in-shore, there is a small flat hill: this hill may be seen 
6 or 7 miles off, in the shape of a flat boat bottom upward; between this and 
the entrance of the river, the white sand covers the tops of the small hillocks 
along shore, having the appearance of small sand hills, rather than of a sandy 
beach. These are the only objects that can be pointed out to be of any assistance 
to a stranger in making the land. 

Having made the river out, and intending to anchor, bring its entrance to 
bear S.W. or S.W. by W. and run in on that bearing until in 8 or 7 
fathoms, and then anchor; the distance from the shore will be about 3 miles. 
The bottom is very good and clear, being fine soft mud, and holds well to the 
northward of the river, with plenty of room to get under way, should it come on 
to blow: but this anchorage is not in the least sheltered from either wind or sea ; 
and during the winter months, that is, from November to the middle of April, 
when the northerly gales prevail, no vessel is safe here that cannot go into the 
river; for these gales blow with such violence, that it is impossible for any ship 
to remain at her anchors; and in the event of the wind coming to the eastward 
of North, vessels cannot carry sail to clear theland. Therefore, particular atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the appearance of the weather, and as soon as there 
is the least sign of its blowing, get under way, and make sail to the N.E. until 
off soundings; then bring-to for a change of weather. These gales, in general, 
blow from N.W. by N. to N. by W.; andI never have experienced them to the 
eastward of North. 

The entrance of the river is the most dangerous I have ever seen. _ The general 
depth of water on the bar is from 8 to 14 feet: and the strong run of the river 
coming out and meeting the surf, makes one continual sheet of broken water ; 
the bar being composed of quicksand, which shifts with every gale of wind: and, 
even in a fine day, and smooth water out at the anchorage, the bar has a very 
alarming appearance to a stranger. It is attended with much greater danger on 
coming out in a boat than on going in; and coming out with the wind blowing in, 
ought to be well considered before attempting it; for, should it be impossible 
to pull out by the heavy sea and wind, great difficulty will be found in 
getting back against the stream of the river; and winding your boat is attended 
with greater danger than all the rest. Within the river there are from 3 to 5 
fathoms water, and it is about 3 mile broad: it is navigable about 90 miles 
from its entrance. About 5} miles up is the old village of Tampico ; it stands on 
the south side of the river, or rather on the south side of a lake; boats can only 
go within } mile of it. 

JAMAICA to the GULF of MEXICO.—The following remarks on the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico, are also by Mr. P. Masters, 1844 :—Ships, in proceed- 
ing from Jamaica and bound to the Gulf of Mexico, through the Yucatan channel, 
should pass to the southward of the Great Cayman in preference to going between 
itand the Little Cayman, unless there is a good breeze and the exact position of the 
ship can be well ascertained before dark, that is, when near the latitude of the 
Little Cayman, so that the channel can be run through during the first part of 
the night without risk, as no dependence can be placed on the current about these 
islands. 

Having got to the westward of the Caymans, the course should be shaped so 
as to pass about mid-channel between cape Catoche and cape Antonio; for if 
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there should be a current running northward through the channel, it will be found 
there in its greatest strength. Near the Cuba shore an eddy, or counter-current, 
often sets round cape Antonio to the eastward, which will be avoided by keeping 
as above stated: and it is equally advisable to give the eastern shore of Yucatan 
a berth, as the soundings are irregular, and can be no guide in ascertaining the 
ship’s position ; the coast is also very low, but having got to the westward of cape 
Catoche, the soundings are more regular, and can be depended on. 

To TaMmPico.—In all seasons of the year, the most preferable course to take, 
when bound to Tampico, from the Caribbean sea. is, that after having obtained 
soundings on the eastern edge of the Campeché bank, to run down the latitude 
of 23°, or in the season of the northers 23° 30’. The soundings will be then 
upwards of 40 fathoms of fine sand and shells, and in general with black specks, 
and between longitude 87° and 88° W., with patches of red and white coral. 

Having got to the westward of the Negrillos, as laid down in the chart, with 
the wind from eastward, thé course should be shaped from the bar of Tam- 
pico, and when about a day’s sail from the coast, to run down in the latitude 
of the bar. But if the wind should be either to the northward or from the south 
of East, care should be taken to keep to windward of the port, as the current in- 
shore very often runs strongly, influenced by the wind, and has been the cause of 
many vessels lying outside in a norther, when, had the land been made to 
windward, they might have got a pilot and entered the port. 

To VERA cRuzZ.—A vessel bound to Vera Cruz from the Cuba sea having 
passed through the Yucatan channel and got soundings on the Campeche bank, 
can run along shore with safety, by keeping in not less than 8 fathoms water, and 
not increasing the depth to more than 18 fathoms ; this will carry her clear of the 
Alacrans in the offing to the north ward, and the sand-heads along the coast, but 
on approaching the meridian of Sisal, she should be kept more off shore, so that 
the soundings should not be less than 11 fathoms, which will carry her clear of 
the Sisal shoals. 

From abreast of Sisal, the best channel is by running between the Baxo Nuevo 
and the Triangles, care being taken to give the shoals under the lee the widest 
berth, particularly with the wind from the north when the current will be setting 
to the southward, but its strength being influenced by the time it has been blowing. 
As the shoals about the Triangles extend some distance from the islands, as has 
been already stated, and the soundings being such that the position of the vessel 
cannot be depended on, an allowance for the set of the current should be made. 

With a south-east or a southerly wind, the current is not so strong as when the 
wind is from the north, yet it would be advisable with the wind from this quarter, 
to give Nuevo cay the the widest berth. 

To CAMPECHE, LAGUNA, or TABASCO,—Ships from eastward, bound to 
either Campeche, Laguna, or Tabasco, by keeping in soundings as before stated, 
when on the north coast of Yucatan, would be in the general track; but in the 
season of the northers the land should be given a wider berth, and not shoal the 
water to less than 16 fathoms, in case the wind should spring up from that 
quarter, so that there would be sufficient offing to weather the Sisal shoals; 
having run the distance of these shoals and deepened the water, the course can 
be shaped accordingly. If bound so far to the westward as Tabasco, by running 
inside the Arcas, that is, to the eastward of them, would be most advantageous, 
as there is less sea in soundings in a norther than in the middle of the gulf, and 


with the wind from the south-east or easterly, she would be to windward of the 
port. 
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It is to be observed, that in the Campeché soundings, the norther seldom or 
never blows anything near so strong as it does along the western side of the gulf, 
or even off soundings, so that the vessel can be kept to windward under easy sail, 
ready to bear up for the intended port, as soon as it moderates, and in fine 
weather advantage can be taken of the land and sea-breezes. 

From TAMPICO to NEW ORLEANS.—In sailing from Tampico or Vera 
Cruz, bound to New Orleans or out of the gulf of Mexico in the season of the 
northers, it is best to run into the latitude of 25° as soon as possible, without 
much regard to longitude, that is, to keep the ship a good clean full when the 
wind will allow her to clear away the land on the starboard tack; having 
reached this latitude, she will be in a good position for a north, and besides, if 
there is any current setting out of the gulf, it is most likely to be fallen in with. 
(See Mr. P. Masters’ Remarks on the Currents in the Gulf of Mexico, hereafter 
stated). 

From Laguna or Tabasco it is most advisable to keep on the Campeché bank 
in all seasons of the year, running inside the Arcas and the Alacrans, and after 
reaching the longitude of 89°, if the wind should be easterly, to stretch off to the 
northward, to the latitude of the Tortugas, which will be in a good position for 
any change of wind.” 


The COAST.—The coast from the bar of Tampico trends N.N.W. } W. to the 
bar of Ciega, distant 18 miles. For the distance of about 12 miles of this course, 
the coast is clear, but, thereafter, pointed rocks begin to be found on the bottom, 
but which do not run out above 2 miles from the shore. There are no 
high lands on the shores, from Tampico bar to the north, except the rising grounds 
extending to point Ilicacos, and a double hill inland named Matanzas, from 
which a mountain range extends into the interior in a north-west direction. 
There are only 3 feet of water on the bar of Ciega, and a shallow lagoon lies 
within it, which communicates with that of Altamira. ‘he hill of Metaté lying 
West (true) from the bar of Ciega, is, or was, inhabited by Indians. 

The coast from the bar of Ciega to that of Trinidad runs for about 6 miles in a 
N.N.E. direction, having in its vicinity a similar rocky bottom to the preceding. 
It is believed that on the bar of Trinidad there are only 2 feet at low water. 

From the bar of Trinidad to the bar of Tordo, a distance of 12 miles 
N. by W., all the bottom is good, excepting some pointed rocks, which are 
scattered about, and do not lie off the coast further than 2 miles. There are only 
3% feet of water on Tordo bar at low water, and various shallow lagoons are 
within it. Low hills, or hillocks, border the whole of the coast; and at a distance 
of 6 miles inland from these, there are some which rise a little, and are named 
the Commandants. There are three double hills named Cerros los Martinez, or 
Martinez’s hills, which are seen when near the coast; they lie to the northward, 
near the parallel of 23°, and are serviceable as land marks to those bound to 
Tordo, as the southern part lies nearly West from the bar. The Sierras, or 
mountains of Tamaolimpia lie further inland than the former three hills; they 
extend in a N.W. direction, and serve as a refuge for the Indians. The lagoons 
become more numerous to the northward of this bar, and are all of salt water ; 
the fresh water being only to be found in hollows between the hillocks, where it 
has remained after rain. 

6 * 
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The coast from the bar of Tordo to that of the river Marina, or bar of Santander, 
runs N. by W. 3 W. 54 miles, and is all of a good depth until within 9 miles 
of the bar, when various detached and pointed rocks are met with, which extend 
about 2 miles from the beach. At a place named Ostional, lying about 18 miles 
to the northward of the bar of Tordo, the lagoon of Morales, when it is a little 
risen and agitated, communicates with the sea, which may be during the seasons 
of heavy rains. Abundance of fish may be procured in this lagoon, and a water- 
ing place lies in front of Ostional. The lagoon of Morales communicates with 
the river Marina. 

There are about 7 feet of water on the bar of the river Marina, to gain which, 
the hills of Palma and Carrizo, between which lies the neck of the river, serve as 
marks; before this, the river forms a great lake, of which the shores are low. 
The town of Soto la Marina lies at the distance of 18 miles up the river, and is 
distant about 30 miles from the colony of New Santander, at which all necessary 
provisions may be found. The lake, which is within the bar, and below the 
neck of the river, is full of shallows, and has only one channel of 11 or 13 feet 
water; but in the river there are 4 or 5 fathoms. A very low sandy beach 
borders all this coast, and no fresh water can be procured on any part of it, though 
it may be found in the interior of the country. 

From the bar of Santander, the coast, which is very low and sandy, runs in a 
N. by E. direction, about 75 miles, to the Bocas Ciegas, or Cerradas, which 
are four, within the distance of 3 miles. The sea enters through them, when 
there are storms, and they may be distinguished at the distance of 9 or 12 miles 
off the sea. They communicate with the Madre lagoon, which extends thence to 
the river San Fernando, or Tigre. The interior high land ends at about 24 
miles to the north of the river Marina, and thereafter the land continues low; 
the lagoons, in many parts, forming the horizon. 

The coast from the Bocas Ciegas to the river San Fernando, or Tigre, runs in 
a N.N.E. direction, and continues of the same appearance as that last described. 
There are only 3 feet on the bar of San Fernando at low water. The water of 
this river is brackish, from the communication it has with the lakes or lagoons, 
and fresh water can only be found in it during the time of the rains; but there 
isa pool of standing water on the south side of its bay, where any urgent 
necessity may be supplied. 

The coast from the bar of San Fernando follows to the N.N.E. a distance of 
14 miles, thereafter North for 16 miles, and then N.N.W., about 6 miles to the 
Rio Grande. 

RIO GRANDE.—This river which forms the southern boundary of the United 
States, is the longest river in Mexico, and is estimated to be from 1400 to 
1800 miles in length. The bar of the river has been described as good and very 
straight, extending East and West (¢rue), and is said to have from 3 to 63 feet 
water on it at low water. The river has a regular current during the whole 
year, which is proportionably strong to its accession of waters; within the bar, 
the water deepens considerably. All the land hereabont is equal and very low, 
and has no distinguishing marks, excepting a small lagoon, if that could serve as 
such, which extends from the Tigre to this river, the bar of which extends 3 
miles into the sea. It may be also noticed that the fresh water changes the 
colour of the sea at a greater distance, a fact unknown at any other bar on this 
coast. The Rio Grande is entered by few vessels, the trade to the inland town 
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of Matamoras being carried on through the Barra de Santiago, 9 miles farther 
to the northward.* 

BRAZOS SANTIAGO, about 5 miles farther north, is an opening about a 
mile wide; and the main drain of the above lagoon. It is also obstructed by a 
bar of quicksand, which, in the winter months, has a depth of 9 feet, and in the 
summer 7 feet. This variation appears to be due to the prevalence of northers 
at the former period; these winds banking up, as it were, the waters of the 
lagoon, which rushing out with increased violence over the bar, carries seaward 
the loose material of which it is composed. 

Being deeper and more easily accessible than either over the bar of Rio 
Grande, or the Boca Chica, it may be considered as the main entrance to the 
former by the arm branching off from Matamoras; it also leads to the harbour 
of Isabel just within the lagoon. 

Between 1849 and 1854, 408 sailing vessels and 150 steamers, averaging in 
the whole 78,299 tons, entered by this opening. At about 4 or 5 miles westward 
of the entrance is the post village of Isabel. 

Lights.—With a view to render the river more accessible, a white lighthouse, 
having the dome and lantern black, has been erected on Isabel point, from which 
a fixed light, varied by a flash every minute, is shown at the height of 82 feet 
above the sea. It is said that from the deck of a vessel it may be seen at the 
distance of 11 miles from the bar, and that when it bears W. by N. it may 
be safely approached on that bearing into 8 fathoms water. It is visible 16 miles 
in any direction from seaward; but the nature of the coast renders it necessary 
to be cautious in running for it on any other than the above bearing. And, in 
order to mark the entrance of the harbour, a movable beacon light is exhibited 
from the south side of the entrance to Brazos Santiago. The framework is painted 
black, in order to render it plainly distinguishable in the day-time, and the 
light is visible at night to the distance of about 10 miles. 

Directions —Mr. Thomas M. Thompson, Branch Pilot, gave a few years since 
the following directions for the Barra de Santiago and Rio Grande :—* In run- 
ning down for the Barra de Santiago, between the months of March and 
September, be careful to keep to the south of 26° N.; for should you fall into the 
southward of the bar it is very easy to make northing, as a continued current is 
running northerly from 2 to 3 knots per hour. Should you fall in with the land, 
not having had an observation previously, so as to determine whether you are to 
the northward or southward of the bar, by going to the mast-head, you will see 
if you are to the northward, a large lagoon of water, and scarcely be able to see 
the main land. This lagoon extends to the north of 28° 30’, and is a certain 
sign of your being to the northward. If you are to the southward of the river, 
you will find the water of a muddy green colour, and no lake to be seen on the 
inside from the mast-head. If your vessel is in the vicinity of the river, the 
water will be the same as when you are approaching the Mississippi. If you 
should fall in with the land between the river and bar of Santiago, you will be 
able to discern a large house, which stands on an eminence at the entrance of 
Boca Chica, a little narrow inlet situated 5 miles to the southward of the Barra 
or Brazos. Vessels bound here between September and March, will do well to 
keep as near the 26th degree of north latitude as possible, as the current then is 


* A lighthouse is in course of erection at the entrance of the Rio Grande. 
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governed by the winds; and, with the exception of an east wind, the current is 
northerly. 

The following signals are made from a staff at the entrance of Brazos Santiago. 

A white flag will signify that a vessel cannot enter, and this will never be 
shown unless there is danger in entering, and will be hauled down directly the 
danger ceases. 

A red flag will be hoisted to know draught of water, which can be answered by 
hoisting a flag as many times as the vessel draws feet. 

A blue flag signifies that the pilot is coming out, either to take the vessel in, 
or if necessary to lighten her if drawing too much water. 

A white and red flag will be hoisted for the vessel to anchor, with two flagsin 
a range, and in 4 or 5 fathoms water, and a lighter will be sent out immediately. 

A white and blue flag signifies that the vessel may haul off for the night, it 
being too late to enter, but the vessel will be attended to in the morning. 

Any vessel attending off the harbour in distress will be promptly attended to 
on making the usual signal, the ensign union down.” 

No vessel ought to attempt to enter the Barra de Santiago without having a 
pilot on board, as it is difficult to enter, and the depth on the bar (9 to 12 feet) 
is probably not permanent. It has not been surveyed, and we have no instruc- 
tions other than those just given. 

Buoys, General Description.—In approaching the channels leading to any of 
the rivers or harbours of the United States, red buoys with even numbers will be 
found on the starboard side of the channel, and must be left on the starboard 
hand when passing in; and black buoys, with odd numbers on the port side, 
which must be left on the port hand. 

Buoys with red and black horizontal stripes will be found on obstructions, with 
channels on either side of them, and may be left on either hand in passing in. 

Buoys with white and black vertical stripes will be found in mid-channel, and 
must be passed close-to to avoid danger. 

Perches with balls, cages, &c. are placed at turning points, the colour and 
number indicating on which side they are to be passed.* 

Tides.—F rom observations made at the Brazos de Santiago in 1853 by the 
officers of the U.S. Coast Survey, it would appear that the ordinary rise of tide 
is not more than 24 feet. There is generally but one high and one low water in 
24 hours ; and the high water remains at the same height, with small fluctuations 
for from 6 to 9 hours. When the moon's declination is very small or nothing 
there are, for 4 or 5 days, two small irregular tides in 24 hours. 

CORPUS CHRISTI BAY.—From the bar of Santiago the coast trends N.} E. 
(true) 38 miles, and then N. 3 W. (true) 53 miles to Corpus Christi inlet. This 
portion of coast is formed by the east side of Padre island, behind which is the 
Laguna del Madre throughout its length. Running down Corpus Christi bay, to 
the right are seen McGloin’s bluffs, these being comparatively high land and good 
grazing grounds. The landing at Corpus Christi is not ecommodious, when it 
blows fresh on shore. 

The ordinary rise of tide here is said to be 18 inches. The land is high, with 
a few trees, and affords good pasturages, and moderately good lands, for Indian 
corn, &c. At Corpus Christi inlet there are two passes or channels; the northern 
one is that which is used; it is short and narrow, having 4 to 5 feet water. 


* Report of United States Lighthouse Board, 1853. 
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ARANSAS PASS.—The coast beyond Corpus Christi inlet is formed by the 
eastern sides of Mustang, Joseph, and Matagorda islands, in succession. Bet- 
ween Mustang and Joseph islands is the Aransas pass, which has a depth of at 
times as little as 74 or 9 feet on the bar, but deepens outside and inside, to 3 and 
4 fathoms. The position of the bar is not, however, permanent, nor is the depth 
of water on it to be depended on, as gales change it considerably; the currents 
also are very strong. For these reasons, no stranger should attempt to run in 
without having a pilot on board, as such a proceeding would certainly be attended 
with danger. <A partial examination of the pass was made in 1853; and it was 
observed that strangers might easily recognize its vicinity by the vessels and old 
Government warehouses inside. The lighthouse will now, however, show its 
whereabouts still more distinctly. 

Light.—The lighthouse stands on Low island in about lat. 27° 51’ 51’ N., 
long. 97° 3’ W., and consists of a dark brick-coloured octagonal tower, 55 feet 
in height, from the summit of which a fixed light is exhibited at an altitude of 
60 feet above the sea, visible in clear weather from a distance of about 13 miles ; 
if brought to bear N.W. 4 W., the light will appear between the two points of 
entrance of the pass. 

It is highly probable that when the resources of this part of Texas become 
developed, and it becomes desirable to improve Aransas pass, that Corpus Christi 
bay will be found to afford sufficient water for vessels of considerable tonnage ; 
it is, thought, however, that Aransas bay is too full of sand-banks and shoals to 
be navigated by any but the smallest vessels or such as have only a tew feet 
draught ; as the partial examination made of it has resulted in the discovery of 
only a few places where there is much water. Near the south end of St. Joseph 
island there are some high sand-hills. 

The first pass to the northward of the Aransas pass is the Santo pass, or the 
Cedar bayou, a very shallow channel lying between St. Joseph island and Mata- 
gorda island; beyond this, is the Cavallo pass, which is considered one of the 
best channels on this coast. 

CAVALLO Pass.—This pass is the principal entrance to Matagorda bay; 
it lies between the north-east end of Matagorda island and the south-west end of 
Matagorda peninsula, and has 8 to 11 feet on the bar; but this depth, like the 
depth on the bars of all the passes on this coast, must not be considered perma- 
nent, as gales of wind and other causes affect them considerably.* It is 


* As an evidence of the great changes in the land which are here taking place, it may 
be mentioned that the ‘ Northers,’ or more properly the rush of waters caused by them, 
have washed away the western banks of the Pass to the extent of 400 yards, within the 
last 3 or 4 years. By referring to ‘ Wallick's Survey, p. 38, vol. I, Kennedy’s Texas, 
what is placed as ‘N. breakers,’ extend E. and E.N.E. } mile more than as now laid 
down. The ‘False Channel,’ and that next to it, called ‘Swash Channel,’ and ‘ Pelican 
Island Channel,’ are all diminishing. The passage or bayou, north of the pilot houses, 
is filled up, as well as others; and we may remark, that the long peninsula, terminating 
at Decros point, and forming a barrier against the sea to the protection of Matagorda bay, 
is marked in an old Spanish map as a chain of islands. Inside Decros point there is 
deep water; there is the same over to Tres Palacios. At this last place, the iron brig 
* Ironsides,’ 260 tons, took in a full cargo of cotton this season (1842). 

It may also be observed here, that ‘* every 4 or 5 years the shoals and passes over the 
bars vary considerably such as at ‘Passo Cavallo,’ the principal entrance to Matagorda 


@ 
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recommended, therefore, that no stranger attempt to run in without having a 
pilot on board, more particularly as it is probable that such can easily be 
obtained. 

Lights.—On the north-east extremity of Matagorda island, in lat. 28° 20’ 49" N., 
long. 96° 23' 80” W., is an iron tower, 79 feet high and painted white, black, and 
yed in horizontal bands, and exhibiting from an elevation of 96 feet above the 
sea, a revolving white light. which attains its greatest brilliancy every 14 minutes ; 
in clear weather the light should be visible from a distance of 16 miles. About 
2 cables south-eastward of this lighthouse stands a beacon, which, when in line 
with the lighthouse, gives, or did give, the best direction for crossing the bar. 
It is recommended to wait for a pilot with the lighthouse bearing W.N.W., 
anchoring in 7 fathoms. 

At 3} miles northward of Matagorda light, and on the same or western side of 
the channel, is the Saluria lighthouse, situated opposite the town of that name, 
and on the northern side of the entrance of the McHenry bayou; it shows a 
small fixed light at the height of 33 feet, visible 6 miles. 

About 2} miles N.N.E. from Saluria, and North 5: miles from Matagorda 
lighthouse is another built upon iron piles and painted white; it exhibits a small 
Jiced light at an elevation of 38 feet above the sea, visible 6 miles, and is intended 
to mark the northern entrance to the Swash channel, being placed on the 
northern end of a sand-bank commencing off Alligator head, and extending 
southward, forming the western side of that channel. The direction of the chan- 
nel is, we believe, further pointed out by two beacons (in line) on Decros point: 
the eastern point of entrance of Cavallo pass, and the fairway into it from the 
northward is shown by a buoy, which buoy is in one with this lighthouse and 
that at Saluria, bearing 5.5. W. 

Further in Matagorda bay, and 9} miles N.E. by N. from the above-mentioned 
pile-lighthouse, is the Half-Moon reef light, shown from a similar structure, 
placed on the southern extremity of that reef; the light is fied red,* 40 feet high, 
and visible 6 miles. A fog-horn is sounded in thick weather. The town of 
Matagorda is on the northern shore of the bay, immediately eastward of the 
mouth of the Colorado river, and 17 or 18 miles north-eastward of Half-Moon 
reef light. 

. The best passage over Cavallo pass bar is buoyed. The outer buoy lies in 
4} fathoms, with the lighthouse about N.W. by W..in a line with it and the 


bay. But the pilots all along the coast are intelligent on these points, and by attention 
to the lead on approaching the coast (which is not a stormy one), no accidents ought to 
occur. If in winter a vessel is caught by a ‘ norther,’ this will blow her off shore. And 
during the greater part of the year moderate S.E. winds prevail, but a sharp look-out 
ought to be kept for currents (which will be in the direction of the prevailing wind), and 
should care not be taken, a vessel becalmed near the land might drift on shore, but ere 


this could take place a vessel could come to anchor at any point all along the coast.”— 
Journ. Geog. Soc., 1843. p. 229. 


* A paragraph in the Mer. Mar. Mag., 1859, says ‘‘ The officers of vessel arriving 
lately report that from their track outside Matagorda peninsula, the light on Half-moon 
reef, presents the appearance of being a revolving light, and in several instances was 
mistaken for Pass Cavallo light. The cause of this is, that the sand-hills on the peninsula 
obscure the light as the vessel proceeds; emerging again, it is supposed, by those 
unfamiliar with its position and character, to be a revolving light.” 
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inner buoy. From the inner bar buoy the channel runs (1857) along by the 
shore of Matagorda island, between it and Pelican islands, nearly up to Saluria, 
it then turns towards the inside of Decros point, from which it takes a northerly 
direction between shallow sand-banks into Matagorda bay. 

Tides.—My. G. W. Dean, U.S.N., says, ‘the rise and fall of the tide on this 
part of the coast is usually small. The time and height of high and low water 
are irregular and much influenced by the direction and force of the wind; the 
average rise and fall is 1; feet. For about one or two days before, to as many 
after the time of the moon’s declination being zero, there are two small irregular 
tides in 24 hours, but when the moon's declination becomes greater, north or 
south, only one high and one low water can be recognized in 24 hours. The tide 
then rises from low to high water, after a very short stand at low water, in 7 or 
8 hours, then stands at high water, with small fluctuations, ora very slow fall, 
for 8 or 9 hours, then falls to low water in 7 or 8 hours. These remarks suppose 
that there is no disturbing action of the wind. 

When the moon's declination is North, itis high water about 19 hours after 
the moon's meridian passage (southing), and when South, about 7 hours. This 
rule holds good for about 3 or 4 days before, and as many after the day of 
greatest declination, adding 10 or 15 minutes a day before, and subtracting as 
many after that time. The time obtained will be nearly correct in March, June, 
September, and December, but too large by about 14 hours in February and 
August, and as much too small in May and November. The two small tides a 
day, noted about the time of the moon's declination being zero, follow the moon's 
meridian passage (southing) by about 3 and 15 hours respectively. They are 
however seldom regular. 

The rise and fall is greatest when the moon’s greatest declination occurs at full 
or change, and least when the moon's declination is zero in the first or last 
quarter.” 

COLORADO RIVER is the principal river which falls into Matagorda bay, and, 
as before said, eastward of the mouth of it is Matagorda, pleasantly situated on 
a long bluff, and healthy ; the prairies around have good pasturage ; the shores of 
the bay also are skirted with groves ; the banks of the Colorado are well timbered, 
and the lands for the growth of cotton are very highly spoken of. Game, fish, 
turtle, &e., in abundance. In running up for the town of Matagorda, even small 
craft must lay a considerable way off, and load from lighters. 

The river Colorado (at the mouth of which are Selkirk's islands) brings down 
large quantities of alluvial matters, which appear to be forming islets and shoals 
in a line across to Matagorda peninsula, comprising Dog island. But the serious 
obstruction to the navigation of the Colorado, is “the Raft.” It consists of 
detached masses of timber, with portions of the river intervening; the different 
portions of the raft, if united, would form about 14 miles, some of which is float- 
ing, and other parts sunken and difficult of removal. In ascending the main 
channel of the river from the landing at Matagorda, very little difficulty from 
“snags ” or other impediment is found before reaching the first raft in the middle 
branch, a distance of 5+ miles. Thence, 13 miles to the head of the west 
branch, the obstructions are not of any magnitude. Near this the channel is 
closed by one raft of about 200 yards in length, and is nearly clear of “ snags” 
for a further distance of 2 miles. The expense of clearing this raft is estimated 
at about 30,000 dollars. ‘The citizens of Matagorda and settlers on the Colorado 
were said to be making arrangements to commence operations. 

Proceeding from Cavallo pass along the outside of Matagorda peninsula, a 
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distance of 45 miles, we arrive at Caney creek; which is forded through the 
breakers off its mouth. It may be here observed that, excepting the large Texan 
rivers, the others may be easily forded during the greater part of the year, but 
during the wet season they are deep, and run rapidly. From Caney creek to the 
town of Matagorda, by the prairie, the distance is about 25 miles. 

From Caney creek to the San Bernard river, passing Cedar lake, the distance 
is 11 miles. The bar of the San Bernard is bad, and there is no great width 
of river. 

Brazos River.—The bar of this river* is about 82 miles north-eastward of 
San Bernard river, and 38 miles S.W. of the entrance to Galveston, in lat. 
28° 56’ N., long. 95°17’ W. The channel over it is about a cable wide, and from 
7 to 9 feet deep at low water, which soon afterwards increases to 13 and 16 feet 
between the points of the river’s entrance, which are } mile within the outer edge 
of the bar. On the north-eastern side of the river's mouth stands the town 
of Velasco, and on the opposite side that of Quintana, where there is also a 
beacon used as a leading mark by the pilots, and named the “ Pilot's range.” 

Directions.—When up with the bar bring the pilot’s range about 3 yards open 
southward of a two storey house with a balcony, W. by N. 4 N.; steer in on 
this course over the bar. When within the bar, and near the points of entrance, 
in from 12 to 13 feet water, steer in mid-channel, about N.W. by W., up to either 
town. A pilot can be obtained for entering, and no stranger should attempt the 
bar without one, as the changes are constant. In moderate weather, good 
anchorage can be found outside the bar, in from 4 to 6 fathoms, soft bottom, of 
red clay. 

The remarks concerning the tides of Cavallo pass and Matagorda bay, apply 
with nearly equal force to this place. 

San Luis Pass, is 13 miles N.W. of Brazos river, lies between San Luis 
island and the western end of Galveston island, and is considered to be com- 
paratively easy of access, its bar of 8 feet water being one of the best in Texas; 
but this depth as before remarked, cannot be considered permanent, for which 
reason you ought to have the assistance ofa pilot when bound in. The latitude 
of the west end of Galveston island is 29° 5’ 22" N., long. 95° 6’ 18” W, The 
average rise of tide is only about a foot. 

San Luis harbour is reputed to have the most water of any in Texas, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Galveston; the anchorage is also understood as being 
capacious, and easy of access. The bar extends about 13 miles from the island, 
and is immediately succeeded by a depth of 33 and 4} fathoms; within this, 
breakers run off from the shore on both sides of the channel, so that the passage 
by San Luis island becomes very narrow and confined. 


* Mr. Bollaert says :—‘ About here for the first time may be seen a small pebble or so, 
and alittle alluvial soil on the banks of the river. To this spot from Galveston and 
further on all is sand, very few shells, large quantities of drift-wood (collecting for ages) 
forming a barrier to the sand blown up by the 8.E. winds from the shallow shores, which 
sands extending, gives height to the coast, and moreover, encroaches upon the Gulf of 
Mexico—this is assisted by marine shells, seaweed, and such plants: as first grow on sea- 
shores. At a short distance from the beach the land gives pretty good pasturage, but 
somewhat tough ; but further inland the grazing for cattle is good. When the alluvial 
deposits are in any quantity, the pasturages of all kinds are in abundance—forming the 
prairies ; and along the margins of rivers and creeks the timbered lands appear.” 
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In 1853, the pass was partially examined by the U.S. Coast Surveyors, from 
whose survey it appears that it may be easily recognized by the five houses on 
San Luis island, and by a ferry-house on the west end of Galveston island, also 
by another (Follet’s) on Peninsula point, the western side of the channel. A 
buoy points out the deepest water over the bar, and the east side of the channel 
is buoyed all the way up. There is also a buoy off the South breakers, at the 
S.W. end of the bar in 3 fathoms. To run in, vessels ought, of course, to havea 
pilot, although the surveyors have given the following instructions :—‘* Bring the 
south-west corner of the hotel on San Luis island in one with the north-east 
corner of Burr's house, bearing W.N.W. } W., and cross the bar on this range. 
At the entrance of the narrow channel, between the north and south breakers 
there are 20 and 23 feet water. When Follet’s ferry-house is open with Peninsula 
point, steer N.W. 4 W. to the anchorage in 3} fathoms, between the hotel and 
warehouse.” 

GALVESTON.— Galveston island is low, narrow, and about 23 miles in length ; 
towards its south-eastern shore the water shoals gradually. The city of 
Galveston, situated near its north-eastern extreme, is in lat. 29° 18’ 14” N, long. 
94° 46’ 54” W., and is rapidly increasing in importance; in 1852, its population 
numbered 7000. The bay is very extensive, extending north-westward about 
21 miles to the mouth of the San Jacinto river, witha branch running westward 
to San Luis pass, inside Galveston island, named the West bay; another to the 
eastward, about 15 miles, inside Bolivar peninsula; and a third to the north- 
eastward to the mouth of Trinity river and Turtle bay. About 124 miles north- 
westward of the city the bay is divided into nearly two equal parts by a chain 
of low islets extending across from Edward’s to Smith’s point, named Red ish 
Bar, among which are several passages named West, Middle, and Opossum pass, 
the former two having not less than 5 feet in them.* In that portion of the bay 
southward of this bar the depths range from 5 to 9 feet, but in the northern part 
they vary between 9 and 12 feet. 

The entrance of Galveston bay lies between Fort point, the eastern end of 
Galveston island, and Bolivar point, the western extreme of the peninsula of 
that name, and is 17 miles in width, with a depth over the bar of 114 or 12 feet at 
low tide in the fairway. The channel is marked by beacons and buoys, which 
are shifted according to the change in position and character of the adjacent sand- 
banks. Immediately within the points of entrance are Pelican island and spit, 
connected with each other and surrounded by an extensive flat of 6 feet and 
under. The channel into the bay lies between them and Bolivar point, but that 
leading to Galveston, between them and Galveston island, running close along 
the latter ; it has from 12 to 30 feet of water in it, is narrow, but pointed out by 
leading lights, beacons, and buoys. 

Lights.+—The lighthouse on Bolivar point consists of a temporary wooden tower 


* With winds between north and west this is sometimes reduced 1 or 2 feet. 

+ In January, 1870, a lightvessel was placed inside the bar at the entrance to Galveston 
bay, to guide vessels over the bar through the deepest water. It exhibits a fixed white light, 
illuminating the entire horizon ; elevation 47 feet, and visible 11 miles. 

The vessel which lies in 3} fathoms water, is schooner rigged, hull and spars painted 
straw colour, with the word ‘‘ Galveston” in black letters on each side, and the number 
‘28 on the stern. A hoop-iron daymark at the mast is also painted black. 

A fog-bell and fog-horn will be sounded alternately during thick or foggy weather. 
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(1869) 80 feet high, from which is shown a fixed white light, at an altitude of 
84 feet above the level of the sea, visible about 11 miles. A small jiaed white 
light, visible 6 miles, has been placed upon Bird cay, about a mile south-eastward 
of Bolivar lighthouse; with this light bearing N.W. a vessel in settled weather 
may anchor outside the bar in 7 fathoms. Inside the entrance, and on the 
northern extreme of Pelican spit, there are two small fixed white lights, which 
may be seen at a similar distance to the preceding one ; by vessels bound into the 
bay the two Pelican spit lights must be left to port, and by those bound to 
Galveston they should be left about 3 mile on the starboard hand, that is, the 
two range beacon lights at the town should be brought im line: these latter are 
fixed white lights, 30 and 44 feet high, the lower one being situated in the town, 
and the higher at the extremity of a wharf; both are visible about 10 miles. 
Nearly 5 miles westward of Bolivar point lighthouse, on a shoal named Half 


Moon shoal, lying midway between Pelican island and dollar point, there is an _ 


iron pile lighthouse exhibiting a fixed white light at 35 feet above the water, 
visible 10 miles; a bell is rung in foggy weather. The deepest water lies on the 
eastern side of this shoal, though in the channel between it and Shoal point a 
depth of not less than 54 feet can be carried through. 

To point out the Middle pass over the Red Fish bar an iron pile lighthouse 
painted red and white horizontally, has been erected on a shallow spot at its south 
entrance ; it shows a fixed light at 35 feet above the water, which bears from Half 
Moon shoal light N. by W. 4 W., distant 63 miles, and is provided with a fog 
bell. Another fixed white light, also 35 feet high, and visible 10 miles, has been 
placed so as to point out the channel up to and over Clopper's bar, at the mouth 
of San Jacinto river, or Buffalo bayou, over which are only 44 or 5 feet water.* 

Tides.—The rise of the tide at Galveston bar is usually small, and the time and 


* Mr. Thomas Falconer, in Notes of a Journey through Texas and New Mexico in the 
years 1841 and 1842, given in the J. G. §., 1844. says :—**I left Galveston for Houston, 
March 12, 1841, in a steamer drawing about 34 feet water. The wind had been blowing 
hard, and ‘ had blown the water out of the bay,’ so that we were unable to cross Red Fish 
bar, on the north of Galveston bay. We grounded in about 3} feet of water, and remained 
unable to move for upwards of 24 hours. On the morning of the 14th we passed Harris- 
burgh, situated at the side of Buffalo bayou. This bayou is a narrow channel running 
into the bay, very winding in its course, and barely affording room for steamers to cross 
each other. The banks are several feet high, and were thickly covered with large 
magnolia trees. In many places we brushed against tall and pliant trees bending over 
from the banks, and sometimes fairly bore them down under the bows and bottom of our 
vessel. The channel is not free from obstacles, though it is easily practicable to remove 
them, and we passed the wrecks of two steamers, which had been sunk by striking snags, 
or trees which had fallen into and were hidden by the water. 

The city of Houston is at the highest and extreme point of Buffalo bayou, which can be 
reached by boats of even the smallest size. It is situated on the edge of a prairie, and 
with the exception of part of the main street, is at some elevation above the water of the 
Bayou. The houses are chiefly frame-built. Its population was estimated by the Board 
of Health as late as December, 1842, at between 2000 and 2500 persons, and probably 
barely exceeds the former number. Since 1838 its character has improved, and ferocity 
and ruffianism are boldly checked. The town was commenced in 1837, and has 
increased with remarkable rapidity. Itis represented to be an unhealthy place, and during 
the first two years of the settlement certainly was so, though perhaps in a great measure in 
consequence of temporary causes. In 1839 the yellow fever for the first, and as yet the 
only time, made its appearance.” 
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height of high and low water are irregular and much influenced by the direction 
and force of the wind. The average rise is about a foot. Similar observations to 
those made on page 73, will apply to the tides here. 

Winds —The prevalent winds during the year are easterly. In December, 
January, and February, north and N.W. winds prevail, then east, N.E., and 
S.E. In March and April, north, S.E., and south. In May, June, and July, 
south, S.E., and south.- In August, south-easterly with some N.E. In 
September, October, and November, the prevailing winds are north, N.E., and 
east, with some N.W. in November. 

Directions —A red beacon consisting of an iron screw pile foundation, 
surmounted by a skeleton pyramid with a ball on the top 30 feet above the sea, 
stands upon the bar at Galveston, in about 10 feet of water, with Bolivar point 
lighthouse N.W. 4 W. and the Catholic church W.S.W. 3 S. When running 
along the coast from the northward this beacon should be kept northward of 
West, so as to avoid getting upon the North breaker, a shoal of only 5 feet of 
water, lying within and northward of the bar. By the survey corrected to 1857, 
Bolivar light brought to bear N.W. will lead up to the outer buoy, and if followed 
on that bearing will carry a vessel over the bar in 11+ feet least water, and up 
the fairway of the channel, passing close on the western side of the above- 
mentioned beacon and the inner buoy; so soon as the centre of Bird cay bears 
N. by W., a vessel may anchor in safety in about 4 fathoms, or steer W. 4 S. for 
the red buoy on the western side of the entrance to Galveston harbour channel, 
giving the black buoy off Fort point a good berth. When up with the red buoy 
pass close to its eastern side, bringing the red belfry of the Market house on with 
a low square frame tower next westward of the Episcopal church, or the two 
beacon lights in line, and run thus up the narrow channel to abreast the town. 

Another channel, named the Cylinder channel, lies northward of the principal 
one into Galveston bay, being separated from it by the North breakers. We 
believe there are not less than 8} feet over its bar, and that inside the bar there 
is a black buoy lying in 12 feet water, which may be run for on a W. } N. 
bearing ; when up with it pass it on the starboard side, and keep it bearing 
E. } S. till Bolivar lighthouse bears N.W.; then proceed as before. 

Strangers must beware of the currents, which are very strong, and in the 
channel ways the water shoals very suddenly. At certain times, such as in a very 
dry season, and with heavy northers, the water over the bar will probably be a 
foot or so less than herein stated; S.E. winds produce the highest water. A 
vessel compelled to anchor outside the bar, may do so with perfect safety during 
all seasons. Good pilots are always in attendance on the bar, and their services 
should be obtained by strangers, owing to the frequent alterations in the channels. 

It is well for ship-masters unacquainted with the harbour to bear in mind, that 
on making the port at night, they ought to come to an anchor until daylight. 
With good ground-tackle no danger need be ‘apprehended, as the holding-ground 
is excellent, in 5 fathoms water, along the whole line of coast west of the Sabine. 
Vessels of heavy draught ought not to approach the bar nearer than 6 fathoms. 
For the convenience of obtaining a pilot, vessels drawing 8 feet or less, may 
approach as near as 4 fathoms of water. 

More than ordinary care ought to be taken, when standing in for the land to 
the westward of Galveston bay, during the night, as the soundings are very 
irregular ; but in the day-time there is comparatively but little danger, while the 
lead is kept going. The current always sets strongly to the S.W. at the rate of 2 
to 24 miles in the hour. 
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GALVESTON TO FLORIDA REEF. 


Easterly Variation in 1870, 9° to 5°. 


From Galveston to the Sabine river, the coast is low, with a few houses, and 
occasionally a clump of trees. In the Journal of the Geographical Society, 
1843, p. 244, it is stated, “ From Galveston to the Sabine, the coast is clear for 10 
miles, and can be approached within 2 miles, in 34 fathoms water; thence to the 
Sabine the land is low, and there will not be more than 3 fathoms. At 5 miles 
from land there is a shoal, commencing E.N.E. 22 miles from the buoy of Galveston 
island (bar?) and running nearly due East for 30 miles, having on it, in places, 
17 feet water, and there are 6 or 7 fathoms in-shore of it.” 

SABINE PASS.—This pass is the outlet of an extensive shallow lake, into 
the northern extremity of which the rivers Sabine and Neches fall. The shores 
of the lake have been described as presenting a very dreary appearance, the 
country for miles consisting of marsh prairie, not more than 3 or 4 feet above 
ordinary high water, and as having nothing to relieve the eye, excepting here and 
there a few scattered trees. At their junction with the lake, the rivers are of 
nearly the same width, about 800 feet, and between their outlets there is a line of 
sea-shell banks extending along the shore of the lake ; it is said, also, that on the 
eastern point of the Sabine river there is an immense mound of shells, covered 
with dwarf trees, which is useful as a land-mark to point out the entrance to 
the river when approaching it from southward. The dreary appearance of the 
country continues until the Sabine river is ascended about 15 or 20 miles, 
when timber of considerable size begins to be met with, giving to the scene a 
more cheerful aspect. 

Sabine pass is 6 or 7 miles in length, and about 4 mile wide in its narrowest 
part, which is at its upperend. The bar has on it generally about 6 feet water, 
and when you have crossed it the depth will be found to increase to 13 and 17 
feet. 

Light—An octagonal-shaped white lighthouse stands on Brant point, the 
eastern point of entrance, in lat. 29° 43’ 55” N., long. 93° 50’ 19” W., from which 
at an elevation of 85 feet above the sea, is exhibited a fixed white light, varied by 
flashes every minute and a half, and in clear weather should be visible about 16 
miles. 

Outside Sabine bar, and S.W. by S. from the lighthouse, is a red can 
buoy moored in 12 feet water. To enter, bring the lighthouse to bear 
N.W. by N., and when up with the buoy run in N.W., passing the Louisiana 
shore abreast the lighthouse at the distance of 200 yards. Strangers ought to 
have the assistance of a pilot, as it would not be prudent for such to attempt to 
enter without, because the current sets strongly out of the pass. The mean rise 
and fall of the tide on the bar is 10 inches. 

Sabine Shoal lies about 13 miles southward of Sabine bar, and is said to have 
but 15 feet over it. Itis probable that this shoal runs parallel to the shore at 
the above distance to within 20 miles of Galveston bar, as 3-fathom patches 
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have been reported in such a position as would favour the supposition of a narrow 
and continuous bank the whole way. The examination by the United States 
Surveyors will determine this. 

The coast.—Of the coast to the eastward of the Sabine pass, as far as the 
Mississippi river, we have little trustworthy description, and have reason to 
believe that it is very imperfectly represented on the charts. It is said to be 
lower than that to the westward of the pass, and to be composed principally of 
mud and sand islets, covered with drift-wood. Mr. Bollaert says, “ The shores of 
this coast are full of shoals, rapidly increasing, which will, in time, become islets, 
festooning the coast, and ultimately firm land. The shores of the innumerable 
islets are slippery and muddy; no rock, stone, nor even a pebble to be seen. 
When this alluvium becomes dry, it indurates slightly ; it is of a light brownish 
colour. On it repose large quantities of drift-wood, ot all dimensions, from the 
fragile branch to trunks of trees of giant growth. The decomposition of this 
drift-wood is very rapid under the blistering summer sun of these regions, and 
copious rains, forming in time soil for the reception of vegetation and abode of 
man. The Teredo navalis is actively at work amongst the drift-wood, reducing 
speedily into very friable stuff immense trees, breaking by the mere impression 
of the foot. The plants are few, with the exception of the samphire, which is in 
great abundance, luxuriating in its almost solitary position. A tough grass makes 
its appearance, and a very few other plants. Alligators and sharks revel in these 
waters, and myriads of mosquitoes of several species (the galley-nippers to wit) 
anything but pleasant. Sea-birds did not appear at this time of the year in any 
number; the sea and river are filled with fish.” 

River Calcasieu lies nearly 15 miles eastward of the Sabine pass, and hasa 
bar before it extending about a mile from the land. On this bar there are only 4 feet 
at low water, while the great lake within has but 3 feet. The banks of the lake are 
not more than 4 feet above the level of low water; and are frequently overflown a 
high spring tides. To enter the river, it is said that vessels ought to keep close to 
the west shore, until the neck is opened ; the latter has a lake on its western side, 
communicating with it at high-water. The water here is fresh and good. 

About 27 miles eastward of the Calcasieu, is the mouth of the river Mermentau, 
on the bar of which there are only 4 feet at low water, but the depth within is 
much greater. The interior lake Mermentaun, like the lake Caleasieu, has a general 
depth of only about feet at low water; a few low marshy islands are scattered 
on its surface, while the general monotony of its shores is relieved only by clumps 
of oak. 

The coast between the Mermentau and the Atchafalaya, an extent of about 80 
wiles, is irregular in its shape, and forms Vermillion, Cote Blanche, and 
Atchafalaya bays, the figures of which have been variously represented, and can 
be best understood by an inspection of the chart. It is stated in the Derrotero 
that the bayou or creek of Constante lies 21 miles to the eastward of the bar of 
Mermentau, and has about 7 feet at its entrance, with a greater depth within. 
The coast thereafter is evidently described inaccurately ; but the point called 
Tiger point, between Belle isle and Lobos bayou, may be known by ‘a great row 
of oak trees. The southern coast of Belle isle trends nearly E. by S. 25 miles. 
Within the isle on the east is a range of cays, which divides Cote Blanche from 
Atchafalaya bay. The great lagoon within Belle isle, the island forming 
Vermillion and Cote Blanche bays, has a general depth of only 5 to 10 feet, and 
its western strait, which is the clearest, has a bar of about 5 feet. 

Shell Cays lie off the south point of Marsh or Belle island, and until lately 
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were distinguished by a screw pile lighthouse 81 feet high, erected on the extreme 
southern end of the cays, in lat. 29° 20’ N., and long. 91°49’ W. The light (now 
extinguished) was a fixed white light, placed at an elevation of 71 feet above the level 
of the sea, and visible in clear weather at about 13 or 14 miles distance. From it 
point au Fer bears East, distant 24 miles; the entrance to Atchafalaya bay E. by N., 
northerly, 18 miles ; and the lighthouse on Ship shoal about E.S.E., 53 miles.* 

ATCHAFALAYA BAY.—This extensive bay trends eastward about 15 miles 
from between points Chevreuil and Fer, and is 7 or 8 miles in breadth. 
Throughout the whole bay the water is extremely shallow, leaving, however, a 
narrow and winding channel up to the river's mouth of not less than 6 or 7 feet 
in depth at low tide, which is pointed out by beacons, buoys, and stakes; these 
marks are altered in position according to the changes in the forms of and depths 
over the banks. The Atchafalaya river is a considerable branch of the Mississipi, 
or rather an outlet from it, and its waters fall into the head of the bay with great 
rapidity. 

The entrance of the main channel into Atchafalaya bay is about 10 miles 
W.N.W.-ward of point au Fer, the intervening space being mainly occupied by 
an elongated shell reef. Near the west end this reef is divided by a deep 
swashway, named Ann channel, which, though marked by buoys and stakesis too 
narrow and intricate to be attempted without a pilot. North-westward of the 
western end of this reef are several shoals of from 14 to 6 feet. 

Light.—Off the westernmost of the above shoals, and on the eastern side of 
the entrance to the main channel, is an iron screw-pile lighthouse, in the form of 
a truncated pyramid, from which a fixed red light is exhibited at an elevation of 
49 feet above the level of the sea, visible about 12 miles; it stands in lat. 
29° 25’ N., long. 91° 30’ W. 

Tides. —The rise of the tides in Atchafalaya bay is usually small, and the time 
and height of high and low water are irregular, being much influenced by the 
direction and force of the wind. The average rise and fall is about 18 inches. 
It is greatest about the time when the moon's declination is greatest, being then 
about 24 feet. About that time, there are for 4 or 5 days, but one high and one 
low water in 24 hours, remaining at a stand with fluctuations or a very slow fall 
from 6 to 10 hours, after which the water falls more rapidly to low water. About 
the time of the moon’s declination being zero, there are generally two small tides 
in 24 hours; they are especially well marked when the moon is full or changes 
about that time ; their rise and fall is about a foot. These remarks suppose that 
there is no disturbing action of the wind. 

When the moon’s northern declination is greatest, it is high water about 19 
hours, and when its southern declination is greatest about 7 hours after the 
moon’s meridian passage (southing). This rule answers for 3 or 4 days before or 
after the day of greatest declination, giving however, the time too early before 
and too late after that day, by from 10 to 15 minutes per day; 12 hours ought 
consequently to be added to the time obtained in February and August, and 
subtracted in May and November. 

The small tides occurring twice a day during 2 or 3 days near the time of the 
moon's declination being zero, follow the moon's southing by about 2 and 
143 hours, but with considerable irregularity. 

When the time of the moon's greatest declination occurs at the full and change 


* This lighthouse was destroyed by a gale in 1867. 
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The Spit lies tothe northward and forms Navy cove. The mark to clear the 
south-west end is the West umbrella tree just open to the westward of Mobile 
point lighthouse. To clear the bank off Little Point Clear, the mark is the East 
Umbrella Tree on with Mobile point lighthouse. 

Cedar Point Shoal lies 2 miles E. by N. from the south end of Cedar point, and 
24 miles N.E. 4 N. from Grant's pass. The marks to clear it are, the west edge 
of the low dark green scrub woods on the north-west end of Little Dauphine 
island, on with west end of the high woods on Dauphine island, and Grant's pass 
bearing S.W.” 

Winds and Currents.—It is said that winds from the 8.E., round by south, to 
S.W. tend to raise the water in Mobile bay, and that northerly winds have an 
opposite effect ; this will be apparent upon an inspection of the chart, as it will be 
seen that the bar is exposed to southerly winds and that the direction of the bay 
is due North and South, so that strong northerly winds will, of course, have a 
tendency to blow the water ont of it. The prevailing winds are easterly, and 
during the year have a direction in the various months, nearly as follows :—In 
December, January, and February, northerly, with an occasional excess of S.E. ; 
March and April, northerly and §.E.; May, June, and July, east, 8.E., south, 
and §.W., with an excess of S.W. (the sea-breeze); August, variable winds, with 
an excess of 8.W.; September, October, and November,—the winds in these 
months are generally from north and N.E. 

The strength of the current through the channels and on the bar, depends on 
the quantity and height of water in the various rivers flowing into the bay, and 
on the direction, force, and duration of the winds. After the cessation of strong 
south-east winds the ebb is very strong, and after heavy north winds, the flood. 

Tides.—The rise and fall of the tide at the entrance to Mobile bay, is usually 
small. The time and height of high and low water are also irregular, and much 
influenced by the direetion and force of the wind. In the course of observations 
made in 1847-1849, the rise of the highest tide above mean level, was noticed to 
be only 2,3, feet, and the fall of the lowest tide only 1/4 feet. 

There is generally but one low and one high water in 24 hours, the rise and 
fall being greatest when the moon's declination is greatest; and the interval from 
high to low water being less by some hours than from low to high water. About 
the time of the moon's passing the equator, the rise and fall is least, and there are 
sometimes two small tides im the 24 hours. This may be expected when new or 
full moon occurs about the time the moon is on the equator. These remarks 
suppose that there is no disturbing action of the wind. 

Abont the time of the moon's greatest northern declination, the time of high 
water is nearly 12 hours after the time of the upper transit of the moon, and 
oceurs later by about 49 minutes daily as the declination decreases, until when 
the moon is near the equator, the time of high water becomes irregular. After 
the moon has crossed the equator, there is a corresponding period of irregularity, 
and then the time of high water follows the lower transit of the moon, occurring 
later each day until about the period of the greatest southern declination, when 
the time of high water is about 12 hours after the time of the lower transit of 
the moon. 

When the time of greatest declination of the moon occurs at the full or change, 
the rise and fall of the tide are greatest. When the moon crosses the equator in 
the first or last quarter, the rise and fall are least. 

PENSACOLA BAY.—F'rom the bar of Mobile the coast takes an easterly 
direction, and for a space of about 13 miles will be noticed as having alternately 
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patches of trees, and ground bare of wood. At about 12 miles from Mobile 
point there is a small lake, surrounded by thick high trees, which is too shallow 
to be navigated by anything larger than boats. From this lake eastward the 
coast presents a great number of small hills, extending along the beach as far as 
the river Perdido, a distance of 33 miles from Mobile point. The entrance to 
this river is narrow with a bar of 4 or 5 feet, but it- widens considerably after- 
wards, bearing in the first instance towards the N.E. and then towards the N.W. 
From the bar of this river to that of Pensacola, the distance is about 12 miles. 

Pensacola bay is extensive, and of a depth sufficient for vessels of moderate 
size; it has, however, the disadvantage of a bar, which in some degree interferes 
with its usefulness as a harbour, rendering it requisite for strangers to obtain the 
assistance of a pilot when bound in. On this bar it is said there are as much as 
22 feet, and that when within the water deepens to 30 and 36 feet; but these 
particulars are uncertain, the survey from which they are derived having been 
made many years since. In the interior of the bay, the bottom is represented as 
good for holding, and although it is shallow off much of the shore, yet in a few 
places a considerable depth is found within a short distance of the land ;—thus, 
at the careening ground, there are 18 feet at about 50 yards from the shore; at 
Tartar point, where the navy yard is, 30 feet are found within a few yards of 
the point, and 12 feet west of it; and at the English careening ground 18 feet 
can be obtained close to the shore. 

The entrance to the bay is about 1 mile wide, and is formed by the west end 
of Santa Rosa island, and the east end of Forster island, a small island lying 
close to the main shore. These islands are both low, but the entrance may be 
easily recognised by the forts which protect it, as also by the lighthouse on the 
north side of the bay, near Barancas. The forts are situated on the islands; 
that on the west extremity of Santa Rosa bears the name of fort Pickens, while 
that on the east end of Forster island is called fort McRae, and it is said that 
they are both very conspicuous from sea.* 

Santa Rosa island has an extent of about 14 leagues in a W. by S. and 
E. by N. direction. It fronts the whole of Pensacola bay, and although of such 
great length, is represented as being in no part more than 4 mile wide; it is also 
so low that the sea in heavy gales washes over it. 

From April to July the wind blows mostly from between the north and east, 
and between east and south, in the morning, and is followed in the afternoon by 
a south-westerly wind. These S.W. winds are named Virazones ; they prevail 
in August, September, and October, a period in which gusts of wind from the 
south and hurricanes are also experienced. Between November and March the 
prevalent winds are from the north; they commence at S.E. and south, with 
rain, then veer to S.W. and west, at which point they remain some time, blowing 
very strong till they shift to N.W. and north; the weather then becomes fine. 

Lights——Near the Barancas bluff, in lat. 30° 208 N., long. 87° 184 W., is a 
tower, 160 feet high, (upper 3 black, lower } white) which exhibits a white 
revolving light of the first order, showing a bright face every minute, 210 feet 
above the sea, visible at 21 miles. 


* Besides the marks given above for recognising the bay, there are some red bluffs on 
the main coast, higher than the rest of it, one of which, and the largest of all, is on the 
eastern side of the bay; there are also three red bluffs, named the Barancas, which adjoin 
each other, and are situated in or near the front of the entrance. 
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There are also five beacon lights in the harbour placed to clear the Caucus and 
Middle Ground shoals. The front beacon and main light in line lead across the 
bar. The two beacons southward and westward of fort McRae in line lead 
to the northward of the Caucus shoal; and the two beacons to the eastward of 
the main light lead to the westward of the Middle ground. Buoys are also 
placed to mark the channel. (Zhese particulars are uncertain). 

Directions.—To run into Pensacola bay a pilot should be obtained, but in the 
improbable event of not being able to get one, the following remarks may be of 
service. 

Vessels approaching Pensacola from the direction of the Tortugas will 
find the edge of soundings, or line of 100 fathoms, in lat. 29° 30’ N., long. 
86° 30’ W., S.E. about 60 miles from the bar, and 50 fathoms at 40 miles 
in that direction. South of the entrance, at the distance of 30 miles, there are 
50 fathoms; at 25 miles, 25 fathoms; at 20 miles, 14 fathoms; and at 4 or 
5 miles, 10 fathoms. The great bank which stretches off from this coast is as yet 
but imperfectly explored; but it is said, that to the eastward of 86° 30’ W. the 
bottom is chiefly coarse sand and coral; and to the westward of it fine white and 
gray sand, shells, and black specks; and in advancing to the N.W. in 18 fathoms 
it will change to rose coloured sand. small shells, and little black stones. 

In making the land vessels should keep about 5 miles distant, until the light- 
house is seen, which is obscured until abreast it by the trees on Santa Rosa 
island to the east, and by those on the main land to the westward. 

When in 10 fathoms water bring the Pensacola lighthouse and beacon in front 
of it to bear N.N.W. } W. and steer for it, leaving the outer striped buoy, and 
the red buoy about } mile inside it, on the starboard hand; when up with the 
second black buoy, which leave to port, and having the two Caucus beacons in 
line, keep them so, bearing W.N.W., passing a red buoy on the starboard hand, 
and when the Barancas beacons are in line, N. } E. stand in on that range until 
the lighthouse and beacon in front of it (being the leading mark for the bar) are 
again in line, then steer E. } N. for the anchorage off the navy yard. The course 
from a mile south-east of the navy yard to the town of Pensacola is N.N.E. 4 E. 
4 miles. 

Vessels drawing less than 14 feet can make a direct course from the crossing 
of the bar and the Caucus leading marks, by standing in for the front beacon of 
the Barancas range on aN. by W. 4 W. course, giving the north-west end of 
Santa Rosa island a berth of 120 yards. 

Observe that the flood tide sets strong to the N.B. over the Middle ground, 
and the ebb to the S.W. across the Caucus shoal. Care, however, must be taken 
not to haul up too suddenly round the end of the Middle ground. 

The entrance to the bay is easy to take ; for, almost every day, there are shifts 
of wind from the 8.E. and 8.W. quarters, which blow from a little before mid- 
day until night-fall. It is, however, recommended always to take a pilot, on 
account of the bar. 

The bay of Pensacola is entirely land-locked. There are several rivers which 
fall into it, of which the largest, called the Escambia, is navigable for shallops, 
but to the distance of a few miles only. 

Mr. Gauld has remarked that, on the coast hereabout, he observed “a stronger 
current in the winter time than in the summer time, occasioned by prevailing 
N.W. and N.N.W. winds, which immediately cause a general ebb from all the 
bays and inlets on the coast, and sets to the eastward a point or two off shore, at 


which season a southerly wind, which is a dead wind on the coast, is the fore- 
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runner of a N.W. wind in a few hours: so I would advise no one, knowing them- 
selves to be to the westward of cape St. Blas, to haul from the land, farther than 
in 17 or 16 fathoms of water, lest they should not be able to get the land on board 
again, from the above-described current and N.W. winds.” But see further, the 
General Directions. 

Santa Rosa Bay.—This bay is extensive, being 23 miles in extent from 
east to west, and about 5 or 8 miles broad in its widest part; it is, however, too 
shallow to admit anything but the smallest class of vessels, and is, therefore, of 
little service as a refuge harbour. The greatest depth, 3 or 34 fathoms, is said 
to be a little to the westward of the red cliffs at the entrance, that is to say, to the 
distance of only about 2 miles from the bar; while the other parts are represented 
as full of shoals and old stumps of trees, so as to be passable by canoes only. 

The entrance to Santa Rosa bay lies at the east end of Santa Rosa island, in 
about long. 86° 30’ W., and is very narrow, so that itis difficult to enter, and 
this difficulty is further increased by a shoal bar of 6 or 7 feet. It is said that 
this entrance may be recognised by the bright red-coloured bluffs on the east end 
of Santa Rosa island, that this end of the island is a low sandy point, and that on 
other parts of the island there are hillocks of white sand, with a few scattered 
trees. We have no instructions for entering other than the following :—The 
passage over the bar must be made with the ship's head North, keeping in the 
middle of the channel until the east end of Santa Rosa island is passed, when 
steer N.W., until a berth sufficiently sheltered is attained. 

ST. ANDREWS BAY.—From Santa Rosa bay the coast trends S.E. by E. 
about 46 miles to the entrance of St. Andrews bay, and is throughout very 
low, presenting nothing remarkable but some hillocks of red and white sand. 
Along the shore side the trees are very thick and close to the beach, and, we 
believe, that at a short distance off there are soundings of 10 and 12 fathoms. 

St. Andrews bay is very extensive, but is represented as easy of access, and as 
affording good anchorage well sheltered from all winds; it is, however, said to be 
shallow, although, we believe, that there are $ fathoms in the sound from the 
main to the eastern entrance. The principal anchorage is under St. Andrews 
island. 

St Andrews bay is at present but little resorted to, as there is no place of com- 
mercial importance on its shores ; it is, therefore, seldom run for but asa place 
of temporary shelter. 

Fronting the bay and protecting it from the sea are Crooked and St. Andrews 
islands, forming three entrances, of which that between the islands is, we believe, 
the principal. This entrance is about } mile wide, but the navigable channel is 
not more than } mile; on its bar there are 16 feet water. 

To enter this pass, which is about a cable wide, keep in not less than 5 fathoms, 
until a conspicuous sandy bluff on the main bears N. by W. This line leads over 
the bar and up the channel, which is nearly straight, and clearly defined by the 
breakers on either side, and carries from 3 to 33 fathoms. 

When the Saddle hills, at the S.E. end of Hurricane island, bear about W. by N., 
the course will be N.W., keeping along the north-east side of the channel; when 
abreast a high bank where there are no trees, at the distance of about 2 cables, 
the course must be changed quickly to the westward, across a bank, which runs 
from Davis point, at the inner entrance of the bay, to the eastward beyond the 
east end of Hurricane island, and then westward to West pass, and carries only 
13 feet at low water. 


The pilotage here, however, will be better conducted by the eye, as the dis- 
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coloured water clearly points out the edges of the banks on either side. The 
depths will very soon increase to 16 and 18 feet, and when in the main channel 
to 4 and 5 fathoms. Keep the north side aboard, and after rounding Davis point 
at about 2 cables, to avoid the inner Middle ground off the western shore, a north 
course will lead clear to the eastward of the Courtney spit, and to an anchorage 
off St. Andrews. 

The end of the Courtney spit lies with Courtney point W. by S.4S., and Davis 
point S. by E.} E., and great care should be taken when rounding it. In fresh 
S.W. winds the bar of the main channel breaks nearly across. The tides are 
precisely similar in character to those at Mobile. 

From St. Andrew's bay the coast runs to the S.E. by S., a distancezof 29 miles 
to cape St. Blas, which is the southern point of a long tongue of land, that 
stretches off 5 or 6 miles from the mainland, and forms St. Joseph’s bay. From 
the island of St. Andrew a sandy shoal of 4 feet water runs along the shore 
S.E. 3 E. about 14 miles; this shoal, which may easily be discovered from the 
whitish colour of the water on it, extends about 6 miles from the inner coast. 

St. Joseph’s Bay is about 14 miles in extent, and so well sheltered by the 
narrow neck of land forming its western shore, that it may be considered as nearly 
land-locked. At its entrance it is about 3 miles wide, and when within there are 
25 to 33 feet water for a distance of about 8 miles, but there is abar to be crossed 
which in some degree lessens its value as a harbour of refuge; this bar lies in a 
westerly direction from the north point of the peninsula, and has on it at low 
water about 17 feet. About 4 miles from the head of the bay the water becomes 
shallow, and gradually decreases in depth until the southern shore is reached : 
here there is a small islet covered with oak, cedar, and palms. The north-east 
shore is intersected by ponds and lagoons.* 

The peninsula, forming the western shore of St. Joseph's bay is so narrow, 
that in some places itis not more than 2 cables across; in it there are some 
breaks, through which, in stormy weather, the waters of the sea frequently flow 
into the bay. This piece of coast presents good anchorage, well sheltered from 

eastward, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, at about 14 miles from the shore. 

To enter by the bar of St. Joseph, it is necessary to coast the tongue of land 
in the depth of 4 or 6 fathoms, until past a small tongue of sand at a little 
distance from the opening of the bay, and thence steer N.E. and E.N.E. for the 
interior, coasting always along the tongue, near which the water is deepest. 


* “ The formerly flourishing little town of St. Joseph takes its name from this most 
beautiful bay. This sheet of water extends from cape St. Blas nearly 16 miles to the 
northward, and is from 6 to 10 miles in breadth. The bay is separated from the gulf by 
a narrow beach, and looks like an artificial harbour on an enormous scale. A vessel bound 
for the entrance may run anywhere for the beach, and steer a parallel course within 2 
miles of the same, until the point of the beach bears E. by 8.; when the harbour may be 
entered with a due East course, and 24 feet of water will be found. No bar, nor anything 
else obstructs the wide opening; a small sandy flat only extends for 1 mile westward from 
the coast, but even on this, 16 feet of water is usually found. There used to be a railroad 
from the town of St. Jeseph to some point on the Appalachicola river, and surveys and 
plans for canals, and other roads, were in contemplation ; but all has been abandoned, in 
fact, numerous houses and dwellings in the town stand uninhabited, and this fine sheet of 
water is only used, in case of danger, as a place of refuge. I know of no harbour 
affording more easy access, better anchorage, and greater advantages for entering in a gale, 
and even a hurricane.”—I’. H. Gerdes, Esq., 1852. 
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CAPE 8T. BLAB is a low point; but cannot properly be termed a headland, 
as it is only the projecting part of the woody sea-beach, which forms St. Joseph’s 
bay. At this corner of the coast the shore turns to the north-eastward, and 
forms a sort of indent to the land, termed St. Blas harbour. A dangerous reef 
extends in a southerly direction from the cape; but to what extent is uncertain, 
it being said by some that breakers can be seen at the distance of 6 miles from 
the land, while others say that there are several shoals of 3, 34, and 4 fathoms, 
extending from the shore ina S.W. by S.to S.S.E. } E. direction, and that a 
shoal of 5 fathoms lies as far from the cape as 13 miles. Between and about 
these shoals the depth is represented as 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 

Light.—On the cape in lat. 2° 39’ 46” N., long. 85° 21' 38” W., 2 miles from its 
southern extremity, is a brick tower 50 feet high, coloured white, witha small 
building of two stories attached to the eastern side, which exhibits a revolving 
white light, showing a bright face every one and a half minutes, at the height of 
96 feet above the sea, visible 16 miles. 

At about 7 miles to the eastward of cape St. Blas is Indian pass,a narrow 
channel separating the west end of St. Vincent island from the shore; this pass 
is too shallow to be used by vessels, as it will only admit boats and other small 
craft. St. Vincent island is the first of three islands (St. Vincent, St. George, 
and Dog island) which run along the coast in a north-easterly direction, and with 
the main shore form St. Vincent bay and St. George’s sound. The former of 
these is formed by St. Vincent island and the coast, and is of little, if any 
importance; but St. George’s sound is of considerable value as a place of shelter, 
besides which it contains the town of Appalachicola, a place of increasing com- 
merce. The islands together have an extent of about 36 miles. 

St. Vincent Island is about 7 miles long by 3 wide, and is everywhere thickly 
wooded. On its southern side there are two sandy knolls, bare at low tide, named 
the Sand cays, and near these there is another called Flag islet ; these lie on the 
western side of the main entrance into St. George’s sound. On the beach at the 
east extreme of the island is a white pyramidal beacon, which may be seen from 
a considerable distance. 

St. George’s Island is 22 miles long, and from a half to one mile wide. It is 
situated immediately in front of the town of Appalachicola, from which it is 
distant about 6 miles, and is in almost every part thickly covered with wood. At 
about 3 miles from its western end it bends round, forming an obtuse angle, 
named cape St. George, which is said to be sufficiently prominent to be seen from 
a depth of 10 fathoms on a N.E. bearing. 

From cape St. George a shoal extends about 6 miles in a southerly direction. 
It is said to have not more than 5 or 6 feet water upon it, and to require care 
in approaching, as itis steep, Onits western edge the depth is irregular. and 
consists of 3 to 4 and 2 fathoms. The distance to which this shoal extends from 
the land is uncertain, its outer edge haying been reported to be as much as 9 
miles from the cape. 

Light—On cape St. George the south-west extreme of the island, in 
lat. 29° 35’ 15" N., long. 85° 2’ 40” W.,is a white tower 70 feet high, which shows a 
fixed white light of the third order, 77 feet above the sea, visible at 15 miles. 

DogiIsland Light.—Dog island is about 6 miles long, by one broad: and, like 
the islands previously described, is well wooded. On the western end of the island 
in lat. 2°46’ 51’ N., long. 84° 38’ 37” W. is a white lighthouse, which exhibits a 
revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute, and is 
visible from a distance of 13 miles. 
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About 7 miles to the north-eastward of Dog island is the South-west cape, 
which is properly speaking the eastern extremity of James's island; between, 
the channel is very shoal, but a passage into St. George's island of 2} to 
3 fathoms, is represented as existing close to the eastern end of Dog island. 

Oklokonee Shoais.—The coast in the vicinity of the South-west cape has been 
but partially examined. and the reports of banks in its neighbourhood are various. 
A bank of shallow water is said to extend from the cape 4 to 7 miles in a 
southerly direction, upon the extremity of which there are but 4 feet water; and 
in a N.E. to E.S.E. direction, 5 or 6 miles from the point of the cape, there are 
some dangerous shoals of only 3 feet, named the Oklokonee shoals. In reference 
to these shoals, Mr. Gerdes, U.S. Navy, has made the following report (July 
1852) :—“I left St. Mark’s through the Spanish hole, and we followed the West 
bank close to its edge. Off Shell point about 10 miles west of St. Mark's, the 
water appeared to deepen : abreast of Shallow bay, however, we had to stand out 
again, at least to a distance of 10 miles from the shore. When due East from 
the South-west cape we anchored, and I went in a boat to the Oklokonee shoals. 
They are situated nearly 6 miles from the cape, bearing from it E.S.E., and have, 
on two spots, only 3 and 5 feet water, with very heavy breakers. An excellent 
and smooth passage lies between this shoal and the coast, course nearly North 
and South, distance about 4 miles from the shore, and least water 11 and 
12 feet. 

Hence I went to the South shoals, distinguished even in the calmest weather 
by heavy breakers; they lie at the distance of about 8 miles, S. by E. from the 
cape, and have also, on some spots, only 3 feet of water. Inside of these shoals, 
as I was told by the chief pilot of Appalachicola, 6 or 7 feet may be carried 
through a swash channel, very crooked, however, little known, and consequently 
not made use of. It is the opinion of seafaring men, that if the Oklokonee and 
South shoals were well determined on charts, and marked by buoys or beacons, 
the trade and communication between St. Mark's and Appalachicola would be 
carried on between the two shoals through this passage. This is corroborated by 
my own observations—the more, as I am inclined to believe, that the Oklokonee 
shoals extend far to the eastward, either as a large flat or in single lumps. My 
aid, Mr. Oltmanns, reported to me that at the time I was in the steamer he laid 
his course with the schooner Gerdes S. by W. from St. Mark's, and that, when 
at a distance of 15 or 20 miles, the lead gave gradually only 8 feet, so that he 
had to alter his course to S. by E.” See page 106. 

ST. GEORGE’S SOUND is formed by the main shore of Florida and the 
islands (St. Vincent, St. George, and Dog) previously described. It is about 
45 miles long, in a N.E. by E. and S.W. by W. direction, and 6 to 8 miles 
broad, and has, we believe, a depth sufficient for vessels of a moderate 
size; but the navigation is much obstructed by a shoal, named Bulkhead 
bar, which runs across from Bulkhead point, the east point of Appalachicola 
bay, on the north shore, to St. George’s island, and has upon it, in the most 
favourable spot, only 6 feet water. This shoal is, however, of the less con- 
sequence, that no vessel of larger draught than 6 feet can go up to the wharves 
of Appalachicola. At its eastern end, the north shore of the sound is formed by 
the South-west cape, and is low, swampy, and well wooded—a description of 
coast which extends as far as Bulkhead point, a distance of 25 miles, with the 
single exception of point Gadsden, where the land becomes bolder. At nearly 
midway between point Gadsden and Bulkhead point, a hill of moderate elevation 
has obtained the name of mount Lookout. From Bulkhead point to the west- 
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ward, the coast is broken, marshy, and but thinly wooded, and bears the usnal 
appearance of land forming the outlet of a large river; this appearance is pro- 
duced by the Appalachicola river, which here falls into the sound. The 
Appalachicola river is navigable for small vessels to the junction of the Chatta- 
boochee and Flint rivers, and up the former of those rivers boats may ascend for 
many miles, making a distance from St. George's sound altogether of about 
450 miles. 

The town of Appalachicola is situated on the western side of the river, on a 
point of low land between lake Wimico and the sound. It has at present (1852) 
about 1400 inhabitants, a large number of storehouses and cotton-presses, and a 
considerable amount of business is here transacted. In the present season the 
cotton export is estimated at 170,000 bales, so that in this particular branch of 
trade, the port is considered to hold the fourth rank among the harbours of the 
United States. 

Into St. George’s sound there are four passages or entrances, two of which 
have a depth sufficient for ships of a moderate size. In it there are several 
places of good anchorage, and the navigation for light and small craft is tolerably 
easy. The passages are named the Indian pass, West entrance, Middle entrance, 
and East entrance; the former of these has been mentioned as being too shallow 
for anything larger than boats, and therefore it will be unnecessary to describe it. 

West Entrance is a channel frequently used, as it is suitable for vessels of a 
light draught of water. It lies between the west end of St. George's island and 
the east end of St. Vincent island, and is about } mile wide. The bar has 
12 to 15 feet on it, and when within the water deepens to 16 and 24 feet; but in 
sailing in, great care is necessary to avoid striking on the shoals which line the 
channel on either side, as they are steep, and have only 3 or 4 feet on them. It 
will, of course, be most prudent to take a pilot, should one be obtainable. 

The lane of deepest water is pointed out by the breakers on either side, and 
stakes for the guidance of the pilots; and at the bar is a large black buoy with 
the lighthouse bearing about E. } S.; the north-west extreme of St. George, 
N.E. } E., and the beacon on St. Vincent island N.E. 2 N. 

The bar of the West entrance is, we believe, of hard sand. When round 
the end of St. George's island, the Pilot harbour is entered,in which there 
are 16 to 18 feet. This harbour has on its northern side an extensive flat of 
1 or 8 feet water, which runs off from the extremity of St. Vincent island, and 
has upon it an oyster bed, dry at low water. 

Lieut. Duer, in 1858, says, “ The coast survey signal, situated at the eastern- 
most point of St. Vincent island, at the West pass of St. George’s sound, has 
been made a beacon, and may be used a guide by vessels drawing less than 
11 feet water. I would suggest that this point be marked in a permanent 
manner, so that the beacon may be replaced if washed away in a gale—an 
oceurrence by no means unlikely, as it is situated on a low sand beach. 

Vessels drawing less than 11 feet water, with the lighthouse on cape St. 
George bearing Hast, and when in 4 or 4+ fathoms, should bring the beacon on 
St. Vincent island to bear N.E., and run directly for it, until the lighthouse 
bears S.E. by E., with the beach of St. Vincent island close aboard, then haul 
up E. by N., keeping on this course until inside both points of entrance. Here 
vessels may anchor in from 3 to 3} fathoms, with good holding ground. 

The beacon is lead colour, and can be readily seen at the distance necessary 
to get the bearing. It is a wooden frame, surmounted by an oblong square, and 
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neither of the pilot’s ranges (which are entirely different in shape, and stand 
considerably to the westward) must be mistaken for it.” 

Middle or Main Entrance—This passage is between the points of St. George's 
and Dog islands, and may easily be distinguished by the breakers on each 
side, and by the buoys in the channel. It has a depth of 15 to 16 feet, and 
when through it, the water deepens to 3} and 4 fathoms. Ithas lately been 
buoyed. In 1853, the following were the instructions to run in:—When the buoy 
(3) bears S.W. distant 4 a mile, steer N.W. } W. till up with the buoy (2), then 
steer N. by W., keeping the west point of the spit open, till the buoy (1) bears 
W.S.W., when run for the anchorage. 

East Entrance—Lieut. Duer, U.S.N., says in 1858, “the fact is established 
that an excellent channel exists from sea to the sound, running close in with the 
north shore of Dog island, with not less than 20 or 21 feet low water. It is 
highly probable that deeper water may yet be found near the eastern end of the 
island. By this channel vessels may be carried from sea to a good anchorage in 
4 fathoms under a reef, and from there around the eastern point and shoal of 
Dog island, with not less than 20 or 21 feet, at low water, as just stated. The 
general depth is 4 fathoms or more. 

Bring Dog island lighthouse to bear West, and S.W. cape N.E.+ N. On find- 
ing 54 or 6 fathoms water, the course hence is North, until the easternmost end 
of Dog island bears 8.W. by W. 4 W., or until the water shoals off the east point 
of Alligator harbour. From here haul up W.S.W., and keep this course until well 
inside the reefs, which can readily be discerned by coloured water or breakers. 
Between S.W. cape and the reef, the channel is very deep, having not less than 
$1 feet, until well in towards the land, where soundings give 4 fathoms.” 
Beyond where these instructions direct, it would be unsafe to go without a pilot. 

When within St. George's sound the anchorage will be found perfectly safe and 
sufficiently extensive for a large fleet of vessels; the ground is good and soft, and 
in selecting anchorage it is only requisite to carefully avoid the shoal spots. 
Ships of a moderate size can approach the town to within 13 or 14 miles. 

Tides —In St. George’s sound the rise and fall of the tide are very slight ; the 
time and height of high water are also irregular and much influenced by the 
force and direction of the wind. From a number of observations made in 1852, 
if would appear that the mean rise and fall does not amount to more than 
18 inches, and that there are generally but one high water and one low water in 
24 hours, except at the time of the moon's least declination, when there are two 
small tides in the 24 hours. 

To the above remarks upon St. George's sound may be added the following on 
the approach to it from the southward, by Mr. Joseph Cornforth, 1836 :— 

“From cape San Antonio, or the dry Tortugas, steer for the middle of St. 
George’s island. The soundings will be regular as the land is approached, which 
is extremely low all about, and they will shoal gradually. The above course will 
lead eastward of St. George’s reef, extending 8 miles from the south point of 
St. George's island. The soundings near the west edge of this reef are very 
irregular, and not to be depended upon. By running along the island the reef 
will be met with, and if the lead be kept going it will carry the vessel outside it; 
for, should the vessel fall to the westward, and make cape St. Blas, or to the 
westward of it, and a south-west wind come on, and blow hard, the vessel is then 
between the two reefs, and the current setting along St. Blas reef, and winding 
into Appalachicola bay, some difficulty will be found in keeping to windward ; 
but by being to the eastward of St. George's the current will be found to set to 
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the southward and westward, towards the Gulf, and further to the eastward 
it will be felt stronger going to windward. 

When I was bound to Appalachicola on my last voyage, I made cape St. Blas, 
in error. Although the water was smooth, and the breeze fresh, it took me from 
4 p.m. till4 a.m. next morning to double the reef. At 3 .m. next morning, we 
found our soundings vary from 3 fathoms to 7, then a quarter less 3, then 5, and 
so on the whole of the time.” 

ST. MARKS, or APPALACHIE.—The south-west cape, the most prominent 
headland on the coast south of St. Marks has been mentioned. It is in some 
places moderately elevated and everywhere thickly wooded, besides which it is 
rendered very conspicuous ata considerable distance at sea by its fine white sandy 
beach. ‘To the northward of the cape, between it and St. Marks, the land is very 
much broken, and forms two bays, named Oklokonee* and Shallow; it is also 
bordered by a bank, of which the extent from the shore is uncertain, but is 
believed to be about 2 miles. This bank runs along the coast as far as the 
Spanish hole, the channel into St. Marks and is termed the West bank. 

St. Marks is a place of considerable trade, situated about 8 miles from the bar 
of the river ; it has, however, declined of late years, mainly in consequence of the 
great damage done by the various hurricanes and gales which have swept over 
it. In 1851, all the houses, except four or five, were levelled with the ground by 
the violent storm which then visited the coast, and which destroyed the light- 
houses on capes St. Blas and St. George; there used, also, to be a flourishing 
little place, about 2 miles below the town, named port Leon, but of this the whole 
was swept away in 1843, and nothing now remains of nearly 200 houses but the 
skeletons of two old buildings, (1852). About 3 miles above St. Marks, and 5 
by the river, there is a small town named Newport, which is likely in a few years 
to be of considerable commercial importance. 

It has been proposed to construct a breakwater in the river, with a view of 
protecting St. Marks against the high tides, which are sometimes sent in when 
the wind has been blowing for any length of time from the southward: but we 
are ignorant if the intention has been carried into effect. 

Light.—On the east point of entrance to St. Marks river, in lat. 30° 43’ N., 
long. 84° 104’ W., is a white tower, which exhibits a fixed white light of the 
fourth order at the height of 73 feet above the sea, visible at 14 miles. 

On the bar, at the east side of the channel, with the lighthouse N. 3 W. distant 
23 miles, is a red can buoy marked No 2, in 8 feet water. 

On the west side of the bar channel near the above is a black can buoy No. 1, 
in 74 feet water. 

On the middle ground, with the lighthouse N.N.E. 3 E., about 3 mile distant, 
is a red can buoy No. 4, in 8 feet; and on the west end of the Long bar, the 
lighthouse bearing E.N.E. 4 mile, is a red nun buoy, No. 6, with a pole on it, 
in 2 feet. 

On the east bank is a conspicuous large stake, and on the west banks there 
are three similar ones. The navigation inwards is also pointed out by red stakes 


* The Oklokonee shoal is or was marked by a bell boat painted black, placed in 34 fathoms, 
14 miles E.8.E. from it. St. Marks river lighthouse bears from the boat N. } W.. 17 
miles, and the seaward point of South shoal 8.W. 48., 10 miles distant. On the bearings 
of St. Marks lighthouse the depth of water is 3 fathoms or more ; to carry that depth clear 
of the South shoal westerly, it will be well to run from the boat S.W. by S., southerly. 
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on the starboard hand, and black ones on the port hand ; but it requires a pilot, 
who is always at hand. 

The entrance to St. Marks river is about 2% miles to the southward of the 
lighthouse, and lies between the East and West banks, two shoals of sand and 
mud, which extend from the shore. It is not very wide, its width being not quite 
4 mile, which decreases considerably as the lighthouse is approached ; but it has 
a depth of 14 to 18 feet, excepting on the bar, where there are 9 and 11 feet, and 
at the middle buoy, where there is a spot of 10 feet. This channel is named the 
Spanish hole ; it contains good anchorage, on soft, blue mud: but the best part 
in which to anchor is above Long bar, a reef stretching off the point upon which 
the lighthouse stands, in the Deep hole, as there better shelter will be found, and 
a depth of 16 feet water. 

Approaching St. Marks bring the lighthouse to bear N. 3 W., and steer for it. 
Cross the bar between the red and black buoys, steering North until the depth 
increases to 2 fathoms, when alter course to N.N.W. } W. for No. 4 buoy, and 
thence to N. by W. 3 W. for No. 6 buoy. Above this the navigation is directed 
by the stakes on either side. If necessary, safe anchorage may be taken up 
below either of the two inner buoys in 2} or 3 fathoms, on hard sand, fine broken 
shells, and a thin deposit of mud. A stranger should invariably take a pilot. 

Tides—The rise and fall of the tide at St. Mark’s are but trifling, not being 
more than 2 feet, 8 inches; this occurs twice in the 24 hours. It is, however, 
not unfrequently the case that there is a considerable rise of tide occasioned by 
strong southerly winds, which send in the sea, and have the effect of raising the 
water in the river 3 or 4 feet. The contrary effect is produced if a strong wind 
has been blowing for any length of time from the northward (and this in winter 
and spring is a frequent occurrence), as then the water is driven out of the river, 
and the stream becomes navigable only by very small craft.* 


* Mr. Samuel Martin, of the brig Wilkinson, belonging to Whitehaven, wrote in 1836 

as follows :—‘‘I would advise every one on approaching this place, to keep the Florida 
shore on board, and not upon any account to risk a fall to leeward of cape St. George ; for 
should a vessel get in between this and cape St. Blas, and a gale of wind from the south- 
west come on, she would be placed in imminent danger between the reefs of the capes. By 
keeping the bay open, with a beating wind, you may safely stretch into 7 or 8 fathoms, 
and your lead will warn you of all danger, if kept going, as the soundings are regular, and 
may be obtained a long way from land. After making the south-west cape, give it a berth 
of at least 4 leagues, to avoid the South cape shoals, so called, and when it bears duo 
West, 12 miles from you, you will have the lighthouse about N.N.W., on which course you 
may safely run into 3 fathoms ; but attempt to advance no further, as the bar is very shoal. 
With the N.W. winds it has not more than 6 feet upon it; but south-westerly winds 
haying a contrary effect, raise the tides to 12 and 13 feet. Bxtending cast and west, there 
is a dangerous shoal lying off the Oklokonee river, not inserted in Mr. Gauld’s or other 
charts. (See note at foot of page 106.) 

Vessels drawing from 10 to 11 feet should be prepared with a good stream cable, as it 
may be of the greatest service in getting over the bar, should your vessel ground, without 
the assistance of the stream. This was my case; I lay 12 hours at anchor, and might 
have laid a long time on going in, and 36 hours coming out, heaving at intervals, as the 
warp slackened. With perseverance you may get over, when otherwise you may have your 
yessel in danger. In fine weather the pilots advance in very small boats, but when blowing 
heavy in a small sloop-boat. 

The distance that soundings of 5 fathoms may be obtained from the lana, on coming 

+ in, is about 20 miles from the northern shore. When the wind is N.W. the harbour is not 
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Suwanee River.—From St. Marks to the river Suwanee the shore trends 
to the S.E. a distance of about 90 miles. It is but little known, and seldom, if 
ever visited, as there are no ports of consequence in the whole extent of the coast. 
From sea the land appears low and monotonous, and only vessels of light draught 
can approach sufficiently near to distinguish it plainly and minutely. It is 
believed that shoal water extends out 15 or 18 miles, but this is not certain, 
as the survey of the coast has not been extended to this part of Florida... 

Between St. Marks and the Suwanee there are a number of large streams, of 
which those named Ocilla, Enoonfenee, Fenahallawa, Ocillotafuika, and Esteen- 
hatchee are the most important. The Ocilla is situated about 5 miles, and the 
Enoonfenee about 12 miles from St. Marks; this latter has some small islands 
before its entrance. The entrance to the Esteen-hatchee, at about 35 miles before 
reaching the Suwanee, is termed Deadman’s bay. These rivers are almost 
entirely unknown, but they are believed to flow through fine, fertile, hammock 
land, and to have at their outlets low, marshy shores; it is also believed that 
their entrances are barred. 

The Suwanee river has its outlet in lat. 29° 18’ N., or about 10 miles to the 
northward of Cedar cays, It is a stream of considerable importance, having an 
outlet to the sea through a sort of delta, consisting of several islets; but, 
unfortunately, a bar before the entrance forms a great obstruction to the 
navigation. The banks on the upper part of the river are well settled, and the 
inhabitants raise considerable quantities of cotton, sugar. and tobacco. The 
river is navigable, but we are ignorant of the draught of water it will admit; it 
is said, however, that steamboats ply on it, and carry the produce of the district 
to the warehouses on Cedar cays, whence it is again transported to New York.* 

CEDAR cays,—These cays consist of a group of islets off a point of the main 
land, just below the Suwanee reef, in latitude about 29° 6’ N. The greater 
portion are connected with the coast, and are only at high tides separated by 
small boat-channels. Some of the cays are, however, detached islets: these bear 
the names of North, Sea-horse, Depot, Snake, Derrick’s, Dog, &c., and are some 
of moderate size and height, while others are small and low. On Depot cay there 
are some houses, and a wharf has been built for the convenience of vessels load- 
ing cotton and sugar, which is brought here for the purpose of being shipped to 
Mobile or New York. 

Among the Cedar cays there are channels suitable for small vessels, but the 
examination of them has not sufficiently advanced to determine what water such 
vessels may draw. The principal channel to the anchorage at Depot cay is 
represented to run east of the Sea-horse cay, and to have 14 feet in it duringa 
good tide ; it is also said that when staked out, it will be easy enough. Another 
channel is reported to run across the reef, just below the Sea-horse cay, and to 
have about 8 feet in it; this is, however, very little used. A third channel comes 
in from the westward, between the Sea-horse and North cays, just above (north 


to be attempted on any consideration ; with S.W. winds it may be entered safely with a 
vessel drawing from 9 to 11 feet. The ground may be trusted for holding in a gale of 
wind from the N.W., which often prevails. If the wind answers to get once over the bar, 
you may run the vessel on, and with your stream anchor ahead, about 48 or 50 fathoms, 
you will be ready for the wind at S.W., which often causes a heavy roll of the sea, when 
you will be enabled to heave occasionally as your warp slackens.”” 


* We have been informed that not more than 5 feet water can be carried over the bar 
at high water. 
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_ of) Bird cay, and is, we believe, well staked out; in it, during a good tide, there 
are 9 feet water. A fourth channel, although it has the best water, is very little 
or not at all used, as it does not extend to the anchorage. It runs from the 
westward about + mile above North cay, and carries 14 feet of water to the first 
and second Mangrove cays; then it suddenly stops, and the anchorage at the 
termination remains quite exposed to westerly winds. 

Sea-Horse Cay Light.—Sea-horse cay is the most southerly of the Cedar eays. 
It is 45 feet high, and has upon ita long hilly ridge, and an excellent harbour 
close to its eastern point. On it there is a lighthouse, consisting of a brick 
building, one storey in height, upon which is a white tower, exhibiting a fixed 
white light, varied by a flash every minute ; the light is 75 feet above the sea, 
and can be seen in clear weather at the distance of about 14} miles. This light, 
though visible in all directions, is principally intended as a guide to the main 
entrance to the harbour of Cedar cay from the southward, as by keeping it within 
the bearings of North and N.N.W., the harbour may be safely entered to within 
1 mile of the light. 

In a south-westerly direction from the Sea-horse cay, a dangerous reef extends 
for a distance of about 10 miles, and thence a further distance of about 5 miles 
to the S.S.W.* On it there are some shallow spots of only a few feet water, and 
the northern part for about 5 miles from the cay is reported to be dry at low 
water. There is also an extensive flat surrounding the Snake cay: but to what 
distance is not known. 

At the extreme end of the ledge extending from Sea-horse cay, in 12 feet water, 
is a black can buoy numbered 1., Sea-horse cay lighthouse bearing N.E. by N., 
and the beacon on south-west spit S.W. 4 W.+ 

On the centre of the bar in 11 feet water, is a can buoy striped black and white 
perpendicularly; the lighthouse bearing N. by E. } E., the north-east point of 
Sea-horse cay N.N.E., and the centre of Snake cay N.E. by E. 

Directions —All the navigable channels between the cays are staked off, but 
they require the assistance of a pilot, who will come out on seeing the usual 
signal. Approaching from the southward with a view of entering by the Sea-horse 
channel, which is the best, steer up on the meridian of 83° 5’ W., and endeavour 
to sight the lighthouse on the bearing of N. by E. in 34 to 4 fathoms, which line 
leads up along the east side of the Sea-horse ledge, and about 2 miles to the east- 
ward of the extremity. When the lighthouse is sighted on the above bearing, 
from a height of 12 feet, the end of the ledge will bear about West. In the 
night-time it will be better to anchor in the above depths after making the light, 
which may be safely done with off-shore winds or moderate weather. Steering in 
N. by E. for the lighthouse, the depths will gradually decrease to the edge of the 
bar, with Snake cay bearing N.E.+ E. Thence a N.E. } N. course carries up 
to the bar buoy and through the channel between the stakes in 10 feet at low 
water mean tides. When the depths increase to 24 or 3 fathoms, keep the west 


* This makes a total distance from the cay of about 15 miles ; but other accounts state 
its extent to be about 12 miles ; in either case the extent is considerable. We have heard 
that a small coasting vessel once touched on its southern point, not having the cay even 
in sight. 

+ This beacon is formed by three iron screw piles, from which rises an open framework 
to the height of 36 feet above the sea, on the top of which is a tripod surmounted by a 
ball 8 feet in diameter, the entire height being 50 feet, and painted black. Report of 
United States Lighthouse Board, 1858. 
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bank close aboard, still guided by the stakes, and anchor just to the northward 
of the lighthouse, in 13 to 15 feet water, or farther in, according to draught. 

Observe, however, that after strong northerly or easterly winds, the depth on 
the bar will be sometimes only 7 feet. 

Within Sea-horse cay, the channel becomes extremely tortuous and narrow ; 
but generally 10 feet can be carried up to the settlement, and alongside the wharfs 
at Depot cay. 

In proceeding to the North-west pass, which lies between North cay and the 
banks and islets to the northward of it, be cautious of the Sea-horse spit, and not 
to come into less than 44 fathoms until to the northward of it, with the lighthouse 
to the eastward of N.E. by N. Having brought North cay E. 4 N. in 3 fathoms 
water, steer for it, and when the lighthouse bears E.S.E. haul in N.E. for the bar, 
which line ought to carry 13 feet water. When the lighthouse bears S.E. } E., 
or the north end of Sea-horse cay is just shut in with the south end of North cay, 
steer E. 4 N., which leads across the bar between the stakes, and in 16 feet at low 
water mean tides. Within the bar the channel becomes very intricate, and from 
abreast Middle cays, where it forms a sharp elbow, to Depot cay it carries but 8 
feet water. 

In going into all the channels the stakes with bushes on them must be kept to 
starboard. 

In approaching this pass from the north-west, a vessel should not come into 
less than 3 fathoms, before North cay bears E. 4 N. 

There is a boat channel to the southward of North cay, and another called the 
Swash to the southward of Sea-horse cay. 

The water is here so clear that the bottom may be seen in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

There is good anchorage under the east side of Sea-horse reef, safe in westerly 
gales. 

Tides —It is high water at Depot cay at 1h. 15m.; mean rise of Spring tides 
23 feet; and of neaps 13 feet. 

The high water next following the southing of the moon is higher than the 
previous and succeeding ones, when the moon is south of the equator, and the 
reverse when north. This difference at the moon’s greatest declination is at a 
mean at Cedar cays nearly 8 inches, and when greatest, amounts to 4 feet. When 
the moon is on the equator, the two successive high tides are equal in height. 
The variations in low water are the same in kind. but notin amount. The 
interval between the moon’s southing and the time of high and low water, under- 
goes similar changes, the difference in the interval of two successive high waters 
being sometimes as great as 3 hours. 

The tides are regular except in storms, when they are completely reversed ; 
southerly winds increase, and northerly ones decrease the height sometimes as 
much as 8 feet.* 

Cedar Cays Bay.—To the south-eastward of the Cedar cays the coast trends 
round as far as the Crystal river, and with the extensive reef running off from 
the Sea-horse cay, forms a bay well sheltered from the north-westward. In it 
there is a depth shoaling from 20 to 10 feet water. The shores of the bay are 
irregular, and form three smaller bays, named Wacasassa, We-thlocco-chee, and 
Crystal. of which the following is a description :— 

‘Wacasassa Bay.—This bay is immediately to the eastward of the Cedar cays. 


* From the United States Coast survey of Cedar cays, 1855. 
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It is about 10 miles in extent, its shore running in an easterly direction from 
Live Oak point, and the old block-house (No. 4), to the Wacasassa river, whence 
it makes an angle to the south. The coast is flat, and for 1 or 2 miles inland 
marshy, where the dense and uninhabited forest commences, and stretches for 
miles into the country. The whole of the shore is an oyster-bed, and many reefs 
formed of the same shell run across the bay, mostly in a direction parallel to the 
coast. One channel between the western reefs carries 8 feet water, and another 
between the eastern reefs about 10 feet; but they abruptly terminate. 

The river Wacasassa is very similar in character to the Suwanee river. In it 
there is a good depth of water; but not more than 5 feet can be carried into it 
under the most favourable circumstances. On the banks of the river there are 
plantations of sugar and cotton, and the country in the vicinity is fertile. All 
shipments hence are made in flat-bottomed boats to Depot cay. 

We-Thlocco-Chee Bay is to the southward of Wacasassa bay, and has a ; 
shore similar to it, beg low, flat, marshy, intermixed with mangrove bushes, and 
a mile or two inland very thickly wooded. In its southern part there is a river 
of the same name; but it is too shallow to be navigated, as there are not more 
than 2 or 3 feet at the entrance. The whole of the bay is very shallow, and an 
oyster reef extends out a few miles from the entrance to the river. 

CRYSTAL BAY AND RIVER.—From the We-thlocco-chee river the coast 
runs to the southward as far as the Crystal river, and continues to maintain the 
same character as that to the northward. At the entrance to the river there is 
an island named Shell island, which may be recognised, as it is rather elevated, 
being formed by two saddle-shaped hills, so that it is a fair land-mark for seamen. 
In running into the river, the channel is on the northern side of this islet. The 
Crystal river is a large river, having rich fertile land on its borders, and is likely 
in afew years to be of considerable commercial importance. 

St. Martin’s Reef.—On the south side of the entrance to the river the St. 
Martin’s cays commence, and after extending 2 or 3 miles to the westward turn 
in an angle to the southward again; these cays are low and marshy, and 
generally thickly covered with mangroves. Outside them there is a dangerous 
reef named the St. Martin’s reef, which runs parallel to the coast to the south- 
ward, and extends at some points as far as 10 miles out to sea. It is said that 
this reef extends as far to the southward as the Anclote cays, and Mr. Gerdes 
states that when beating up the coast on the land tack, he could not see the land 
even from a depth of 9 or 10 feet water. 

To the northward of the St. Martin's reef, abreast of the Crystal river, there 
is a fine anchorage named the Crystal river offing, into which vessels may run for 
refuge and lie perfectly safe during the prevalence of southerly, northerly, and 
easterly winds ; and even during westerly winds there is considerable shelter, the 
reef from the Sea-horse cay breaking much of the heavy sea. The depth is from 
16 to 12 feet. From the offing a channel runs through the oyster reef encircling 
the mouth of the Crystal river, and consequently forms a beautiful harbour. Mr. 
Gerdes in the course of his examination found 12 feet at low tide through the 
principal gut, and says that it should be borne in mind that the tide rises here 2 
and frequently 3 feet, and that therefore under favourable circumstances, 14 feet 
can be carried in. 

On the coast outside and to the southward of the Cedar cays, the general 
tendency of the current is to the southward, but it is uncertain to what extent it 
is influenced by the prevailing wind. It has been asserted that it is altogether 
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governed by it, and that sometimes the eurrent runs in quite an opposite 
direction. 

To the southward of the Crystal river as far as the Anclote cays, the coast is 
but little known, the St. Martin’s reef rendering it unapproachable. In this 
space there are three rivers named Hamosassa, Chassahowitzka, and Wekiwa- 
hee; the former is about 5 miles from the Crystal river, and the Chassahowitzka 
about 10 miles; neither has any chnnnel over the reef, and their produce, which 
in a short time will be quite considerable, has to be shipped from the nearest 
harbour, 

Anclote Cays.—Of these cays we possess no good description. They are said 
to be three in number, and to lie about 4 miles from the shore, the intermediate 
space being called St. Joseph's bay. The cays oceupy an extent of about 8 miles, 
and off their southern part abreast of St. Clement's point, there is reported to be 
good anchorage in 3 fathoms water. 

The coast southward from the Anclote cays to Tampa bay is bordered with 
islands, and trends 8.S.E.% E., to be moderately clean, and to have a greater 
depth of water off it than is found off the coast northward of those cays, there 
being 6 fathoms at about 9 miles from the land, and little or no diffieulty in 
approaching, if the lead is kept going. About and among the islands bordering 
the land there are believed to be shoals, so that although there may be navigable 
channels, it will not be prudent to venture among them. 

TAMPA BAY, is an extensive estuary from 6 to 10 miles wide, extending 
from Egmont island in a N.N.E. direction about 22 miles, when it forms 
two arms, the easternmost about 4 miles wide and 6 long, North and South; 
the other about 12 from $.E. to N.W. and 6 miles broad. At the head of the 
former is fort Brooke and the village of Tampa, and at that of the latter, the 
settlement of St. Helena. 

The outer part of the estuary is greatly obstructed by a Middle ground of hard 

sand with depths from 8 to 12 feet, which stretches two-thirds of the way across 
from the western shore. Vessels of 18 feet draught, however, can pass round the 
east and north sides, and thence down a lane of deep water on the west side of 
it, to secure anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms, within only a short distance of Piney 
point. ; 
There are 15 feet water at about } mile from the western shore; and at high 
summer tides, perhaps 20 feet may be carried thus far. Those drawing 10 feet, 
may get up nearly to the head of both arms. A pilot may be had at the light- 
house. The channel in is buoyed. 

Light—On the north point of Egmont island, in lat. 27° 36’ N., long. 
82° 45' 15" W. is a white tower 40 feethigh, which exhibits a fixed white light of 
the fourth order, at 86 feet above the sea, visible 15 miles. 

Directions —In approaching the North channel keep in 5 fathoms till Egmont 
lighthouse bears E. by 8., when steer E. 3 S. crossing the bar between the red 
and black buoys, where will be carried not less than 19 feet at low water. After 
passing No. 4 buoy steer N.E. for No. 5, which having left on the port hand, 
steer N. by E. } E. for No. 6; leave this on the starboard hand, and steer 
N.E. by E. } E. for No. 7, which must be left to port at the distance of about 
+ mile. Thence the course is North for No. 9, which having left to port, steer 
for Ballast point; and giving it a berth of about 3 a eable, steer for the 
flag-staff at fort Brooke. 

The banks on either side of the channel ‘and at the north end of Egmont 
island are steep-to, and the edges are easily seen. 
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the tides are greatest; and they are least when the moon’s declination is zero 
during the first or last quarter. 

Directions —Bring the pile lighthouse at the entrance of the channel to bear 
N.W. 4N., and steer for it, leaving the beacon on S.W. reef about $ mile on the 
port hand; pass close round the eastern side of the lighthouse, and to the 
northern side of the buoy and barrel-stake, hauling up E. by N. } N. for the Cut- 
off-Channel buoy. From this buoy alter course to E.S.E., passing close to the 
1st channel buoy, and up to the 2nd channel buoy; thence S.E. by E. } E. to 
the Sister stakes, leaving the black iron tripod as well as the Sister stakes a little 
on the port hand. From the latter steer E. by N. till up to within 150 fathoms 
of the Narrows’ stakes; pass between these, keeping the stakes with pointers on 
the starboard, and those with crosses on the port hand, and steering N.E. 3 N. 
towards the east iron tripod, passing it on the starboard hand; then haul up 
N.N.E. 3 E. towards Bulk head buoy. When up with the southern side of this 
buoy shape a course N.E. ? E., and continue on in that direction till midway 
between cross and pointer stakes, from which position steer N.N.E. 4 E. for the 
mouth of Atchafalaya river. 

The points of the reef along the channel are marked by stakes with pointers on 
the starboard hand, and by stakes with crosses on the port hand. 

The Narrows and Bulkhead have but 64 feet water in them, and vessels draw- 
ing more must anchor at the barrel-stake and be lightened to that draught. 
Strangers should employ a pilot. 

The coast trends from point nu Fer in an E.S.E. direction, a distance of 
80 miles, to Raccoon point. The coast all along is bordered with oyster banks, 
upon some of which there are scarcely 3 feet of water; and, indeed, there is a 
chain of them all the way to Constanté bayou, which are, in some parts, un- 
covered at low water. Much caution, therefore, is requisite to avoid going into 
less than 7 fathoms, so as to keep clear outside of the banks. There are channels 
leading to the Atchafalaya of 8 feet between the shoals, but vessels of little 
draught can only take them, accompanied by a good pilot. 

We believe that anchorage may be procured under Raccoon point by vessels 
drawing 5 feet of water, if the point be brought to bear North. On steering for 
it give it a berth of 200 yards; then haul round the point and anchor in 7, 8, and 
9 feet water. 

Ship Island Shoal.—Of the coast hereabout a survey is very much needed, and 
our description of it is confessedly imperfect. Offit, it is believed that there are 
several shoals at a considerable distance from the land; and of these wemay mention - 
one, reported to lie in a W.S.W. direction, about 20 miles from Raccoon point, 
which is said to have so little water upon it that it causes heavy breakers when 
the wind is southerly ; between it and the point the depth is reputed to be 4 feet 
to 24 fathoms. Another, named the Ship shoal, lies to the southward of Derniére 
island, and is believed to run east and west 18 or 20 miles; this has been partially 
surveyed, its situation in the direct track of vessels plying between the Missis- 
sippi and Texas, making it a very dangerous shoal, and rendering it desirable to 
establish its position, even before other portions of the survey of the coast were 
proceeded with. 

From this survey it appears that its western extremity (18 feet) lies 124 miles 
west of the meridian of the village on Derniere island,* at the distance of about 


* A violent storm occurred here on the 10th, 11th and 12th August, 1856, by which all 
buildings were destroyed, and a number of lives lost. 
a 
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153 miles S.W. by S. from the extremity of Raccoon point, and that the shoal 
thence proceeds in an easterly direction, nearly parallel to the coast, being 
situated off the shore about 74 miles. It is from 2} to 1 mile broad, its broadest 
part being at the western extremity, where indeed it is also the shoalest. On it 
there are 13 to 15 and 17 feet, excepting for about 6 miles along its northern 
edge, where there are not more than 8} to 12 feet water, and in one spot only 
5 feet, whereon, we believe, the lighthouse has been built; it is said that here it 
shoals rapidly on the south side from % fathoms; so that if the lead is freely 
used, it ought to give ample warning of an approach to danger, while on the 
contrary, on the north side there are 44 fathoms almost close-to. 

Between the shoal and the shore there is sufficient water for a vessel of moderate 
size, there being 5 and 6 fathoms, sticky bottom, along its northern side ; which is an 
excellent guide for vessels beating through between it and Derniere island. It is 
necessary, however, in tacking, not to get into less than 14 feet water, when 
approaching the island. which will be at about 1} miles from the beach, nor into 
less than 4 fathoms when approaching the shoal, as the water decreases rapidly 
from that depth. In approaching the shoal from the southward the lead is 
perhaps the best guide as the soundings are moderately gradual. 

Light.—In order to mark the position of the 5-foot spot, the most dangerous 
part of the Ship shoal, a lighthouse has been erected on the shallowest patch. 
It is on screw piles and painted black, and from an elevation of 110 feet above the 
sea exhibits a revolving light, which attains its greatest brilliancy every 
half minute, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 16 miles. It 
is very useful as a guide to the various dangers in this locality. Shipmasters 
unacquainted with the ground, should not go northward of the shoal, but 
keep southward of it, giving it a wide berth. Position of light, lat. 28° 55’ 1" N., 
long. 91° 4’ 50” W. 

Tides —In the course of the survey of 1853, it was found that the rise of the 
highest tide was only 3,’, feet, and that the average rise and fall of the tide 
amounted to only 13 feet. As a result also of the observations then made, it was 
ascertained that there is generally but one low and one high-water in 24 hours, 
the rise and fall being greatest when the moon's declination is greatest; and the 
interval from high to low-water being less by some hours than from low to high- 
water. About the time of the moon’s passing the equator, the rise and fall is 
least, and there are sometimes two small tides in the 24 hours. This may be 
expected when new or full moon occurs about the time the moon is on the 
equator. These remarks suppose there is no disturbing action of the wind. 

In his report of the survey of the shoal in 1853, Lieutenant B. F. Sands, U.S. 
Navy, says, “It shoals suddenly to 5 feet on the in-shore or northern side; the 
8-fathom curve extending east and west 18 miles, with a mean breadth of 3 miles; 
the northern edge being 9 miles from the nearest land, Raccoon point, Derniére 
island. 

The approach on the north-west and north side is dangerous, and vessels 
plying between it and the shore should be careful with their lead-line, and go no 
nearer than 4 fathoms, from which depth the water shoals rapidly to 9 and 5 feet. 
There isa channel of 5 and 6 fathoms along the northern edge of the shoal, 
which would serve as a guide for vessels beating along the shore, taking care to 
tack on their southern course before shoaling from 4 fathoms. The southern 
and eastern approach is very gradual from 3 fathoms.” 

Raccoon Point, the western extremity of Derniére island, is low, projecting in 
the form of a narrow tongue of land, and with the coast north of it forms a shoal 
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‘bay, named Caillou. Derniére island has an extent east and west of about 


20 miles, and is in some places more, while in others it is less than 1 mile in 
width. It is entirely level and low, with the exception of a sand-ridge, 5 or 
6 feet high, running along the beach. 

At the east end of Derniére island, there is a small island named Vine island, 
which again is suceeded by another of larger size, named Caillou. Within these 
islands there is a bay of considerable extent, called Terrebonne bay. Of this 
bay we have no particulars, and as the islets have probably shoal water extend- 
ing from them, we strongly advise shipmasters to give them a wide berth, 
especially as there can be no reason for visiting them. Caillou island has been 
represented as about 4 miles in length, and as having at its east end fresh waterand 
also in a small bight at the north-west part of the island. It has also been said 
that there is good anchorage at its eastern end for vessels drawing under 8 feet 
water; to take which, it is only necessary to bring the S.E. point to bear N.E., 
and steer for it; and with the lead for a guide, when near it, haul a little to 
the eastward until the point is North, when steer for and anchor as close to 
the island as convenient. 

TIMBALLIER BAY.—The islands next eastward of Caillou island are the 
Timballier islands, which are separated from each other by a channel named 
Grand pass, and from the shore to the eastward by the Belle pass. Within 
these islands there is a large bay of the same name, in which there are several 
islands, and into which several large streams fall. It is said that from the west 
end of the west Timballier island, a shoal extends several miles in the direction 
of Terrebonne bay; the limit of this is uncertain, as also its depth of water, but 
there appears to be no doubt of its existence. In the Grand pass separating the 
Timballier islands there appears to be sufficient water for small vessels, as 
Mr. Gerdes, an officer engaged in the survey of the coast, passed through it in 
1853, and thus wrote :—* At our first run, with a very low tide, I had 10 feet 
water, and found very good anchorage 3} miles north-west from the east point of 
Timballier island, in 15 to 18 feet water, with sticky and soft bottom. While 
reconnoitring the bay, I found sufficient water for inside navigation to Chenaie 
bayou and to West pass for luggers, such as are generally used on this coast. 
The anchorage appears to me exceedingly useful for a harbour of refuge.” * 

Light.—On the west side of the entrance of Grand pass there was a white 
octagonal lighthouse, exhibiting a fixed light 60 feet above the sea, visible 
13 miles, but it was destroyed by a gale in April, 1867. 

To the eastward of the east Timballier island are the La Fourche and Moreau 
streams, which form a delta; fronting these, it is said that a shoal extends out 
about 2 miles, Hence to the Mississippi the coast bends to the northward, and 
is bordered by a multitude of low islets, enclosing several bays, of which that 
named Barataria is the principal. No survey has yet been made of this part of 
the coast. 

BARATARIA BAY is properly a great lake, through which small vessels and 
luggers ply to the city of New Orleans. The inland communication from the bay 


* Mr. Gerdes subsequently gave the following instructions for the pass; it should 
however, be remembered that all the bars along the coast are subject to frequent changes :— 
“ Run for the point of the west beach N.W. by W., cross the bar on this course, and keep 
on it till within 300 yards of the beach, then pass the point and haul up N.N.W. + W. 
Anchor in 14 feet.” 

7 * 
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is by the St. Denis bayou, or by Grand bayou, to Little lake, thence by Bayou 
Perot to lake Wesha, and thence by a canal entering the Mississippi nearly 
opposite Carrolton, about 10 miles above the city ; the whole distance being about 
110 miles. The principal access to the bay is by two channels, lying on either 
side of the island Grande Terre ; of these, the western one under fort Livingston 
is named the Grand pass, and the eastern the East pass. These passes cannot 
be considered safe to attempt, unless you have a local pilot, as changes are 
frequently occurring. Grand pass affords the most water, and is the channel 
generally used ; in 1853, it had a depth of 7} feet on the bar at low water, and 
was then said to be improving. 

The tides here are of the class of single day tides, one high, and one low water 
occurring each day, except during the period of the moon’s passage of the 
equator. They are much influenced by the wind, and seldom have a rise or fall 
of more than 1} feet. 

As the entrance to Barataria bay lies in a bight, the exterior points of which 
are the Timballier islands to the west, and the S.W. pass of the Mississippi on 
the east, it is necessary that from whatever part of either of them a ship directs 
her course inward, she should not go intoa depth less than 4 fathoms and partieu- 
larly so when going from the S.W. pass; because, to the northward, on the eastern 
side of the bight, the bottom is very deceptive, and greatly encumbered with 
oyster banks. The coast is low, and for the most part covered with bulrushes. 

Without the bar there is anchorage im 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, in sight of land ; 
but it can be taken only in good weather ; for in bad weather it will be much better 
to keep under sail, bearing in mind that the current sets strongly to the westward, 
occasioned by the discharge of water from the Mississippi.+ 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER,—This river has its sources in the brooks, which 
form the small lake Itaska, or La Biche, in latitude about 47° 10' N., on a high 
table land, about 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and 3200 miles from the 
mouth of the river, following the windings of the stream, but only 1250 ina 
straight line. Rising in a region of swamps and wild rice lakes, it flows at first 
through low prairies, and then in a broken course, through forests of elm, maple, 
‘berch, oak, and ash, till at the falls of St. Anthony, 1,100 miles from its source, 
it tumbles over a limestone ridge, with a fall of 17 feet. The river is here 600 
yards wide. Below this point it is bounded by limestone bluffs from 100 to 400 
feet high, and first begins to exhibit islands, drift-wood, and sand-bars. 

Its current is slightly broken by the Rock river and Desmoines rapids, which, 
however, present no considerable obstacle to navigation ; and 850 miles below the 
falls of St. Anthony it receives from the west the great stream of the Missouri. 
Above the junction, the Mississippi is a clear, placid stream, 13 miles wide; 
below, it is turbid, and becomes narrower, deeper, and more rapid. Between the 
mouth of the Missouri and the sea, a distance of 1220 miles, it receives its 
principal tributaries—the Ohio from the east, and the Arkansas and Red river 
from the west; and, immediately below the mouth of the latter it gives off in time 
of flood a portion of its surplus waters by the outlet of the Atchafalaya. Itis in this 
lower part of its course that the river often tears away the islands and projecting 


* Other accounts state that the current has a northerly direction, and that shipmasters 
sailing westward from the Mississippi, not unfrequently find themselves in sight of fort 
Livingston, or at least in a higher latitude than they supposed themselves to be, It is to 
be regretted that proper investigations have not yet been made to determine the direction 
of this current. 
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Points, and, in the season of floods, plunges huge masses of the banks, with all 
their trees, into its current. In many places it deposits immense heaps of drift- 
wood on its mud bars, which become as dangerous to the navigator as rocks and 
shoals at sea. 

Below the Atchafalaya, it discharges a portion of its waters by the La Fourche, 
and the Iberville: but the greater part of its contents flows on in the main 
channel, which passes through a flat tract, by New Orleans, and reaches the 
Gulf of Mexico at the end of a long projecting tongue of mud, formed by the 
deposits of the current. Near the sea, it divides into several channels, here 
named Passes, having dangerous bars at their mouths. The water is white and 
turbid, and tinges the sea to the distance of several leagues. The river begins to 
rise in the end of February, or the early part of March, and continues to increase 
irregularly till the middle of June, generally overflowing its banks to a consider- 
able extent. Before the introduction of steam-vessels, the river was navigated 
by keel-boats, which, in going upward, were rowed along the eddies of the stream, 
or drawn by ropes along shore; and by this tedious process, more than three 
months were consumed in ascending from New Orleans to the falls of the Ohio, a 
passage which is now made in 10 or 12 days. The first steam-boat was 
introduced in 1810; there are now upwards of 500 on the river. 

Tho Passes.— The passes of the Mississippi are four in number, and require 
great care to navigate, on account of the dangerous bars which face them; the 
land also which forms them is very low, and ought to be approached with con- 
siderable caution and attention to the lead. So frequent are the changes of the 
bars that no sure instructions can be given for crossing them, as mud lumps are 
formed and others are washed away by southerly gales, and the leading marks or 
stakes are shifted as occasion renders necessary. There is seldom much delay 
with vessels in entering, because tow-boats or pilots are readily met with, and a 
good look-out is maintained for vessels hovering about outside. The tow-boats 
cruize off the bars to the distance of 10 or 15 miles in clear weather, and are 
generally anchored inside ready for vessels requiring their assistance. 

The Passes bear the following names :—The North-eastern pass is the Pass a 
Loutre; south-west of this, and separated from it by Blind bay, an indent in the 
Delta, is the North-east pass ; west of this latter, and separated from it by another 
indent in the Delta, named Garden Island bay, is the South pass: and this again 
is succeeded by the South-west pass, the most westerly of them all. It is probable 
from the observations that have been made, that the Delta of the Mississippi is 
making a gradual advance into the Gulf of Mexico, and when the amount of 
earthy matter brought down by the river is taken into consideration, such does 
not appear unlikely. 

Lights —At Pass a Loutre, on the Middle Ground there is a black iron light- 
house 69 feet high, which shows at an elevation of 77 feet above the sea, a fixed 
white light, showing a bright flash every forty-five seconds, visible about 15 
miles.* 

At the South pass, on the south-west side of Gordon island, froma slate coloured 
wooden tower, is exhibited at an elevation of 60 feet above the sea, a revolving 
white light, which attains its greatest brilliancy every 14 minutes, and is visible 
about 13 miles. 


* The tower on Frank island, on the north side of the N.E. pass, formerly used as a 
lighthouse, now soryes only as a day-mark. 
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At the South-west pass, on the west side of the entrance, stands a fixed white: 


light 76 feet high, and visible 15 miles, on the bearings of N.E., round by north 
to N.W., through an are of 90°. 

On Deer island at the south-west and north-east junction of the passes, is a 
small fiwed light, visible 5 miles. Its intention is to guide towing-boats from the 
various passes into the river: but as it can be seen outside the bars over the low 
land, it may mislead seamen if they are not careful. 

One mile outside the bar of the South-west pass, a bell-boat has been anchored 
in 10 fathoms with the lighthouse bearing N.} W. The boat has ‘'S.W. Pass,” 
in red letters, on the slopes of her deck, and is painted in black and white 
vertical stripes. 

As the bars fronting the various passes into the Mississippi are not permanent, 
but are subject to frequent changes in their position and depth of water, it is use- 
less to attempt to give instructions for them, we, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the following few remarks on the approach to the river. 

Directions.—If in the vicinity of the Tortugas, endeavour to make a course to 
the N.W. in such a manner as to fall into the latitude of the Balize (South-east 
pass), at about 60 miles eastward of it; continue thence on the same course 
to the latitude of 29° 20’ N., when steer West, or W. 3 S., until into the depth of 
25 fathoms, whence haul to the S.W. for the Balize, taking care not to pass its 
latitude in the night time, and to keep a good look-out so as not to fail in seeing 
the tower on Frank island. If the weather be thick, keep in 16 fathoms, and the 
vessel will fall in off the Pass a Loutre, where, we believe, pilots may generally 
be obtained. 

Navigators cannot be too cautious when approaching the Chandeleur islands; 
not that there is any danger if they be careful in sounding, but the depth of water 
diminishes quickly, from 30 fathoms to 15, 10, and 6. From the depth last- 
mentioned, the land can scarcely be seen from the top-gallant-mast-head of a 
ship of 300 tons, in fine weather. 

Strangers are frequently alarmed when they approach the river, by the appear- 
ance of the water, particularly during the first summer months, when the river is 
high; for at that time the fresh water rushes out with great force, and being 
lighter than the ocean water, floats on the top, making an appearance altogether 
singular and alarming; for, where the fresh water does not entirely cover the 
salt water, but leaves spots, it has the appearance of rocks, the river water being 
of a milky colour, while the other is quite dark, and changes suddenly. When 
the river is low, the white muddy water extends about 9 miles, and when high, 
about 15 miles off. On getting into it, it ripples like shoal breakers, but the 
soundings are regular. 

The current sets with little variation to the eastward ; and when any deviation 
is experienced, it is either to the north or south of the river's mouth. It is very 
evident to every reflecting mind, that so large a column of water rushing into the 
ocean must spread when it is no longer confined, and produce different currents, 
until it has found its level ; and will be found to vary from the original course, in 
proportion as the edges are approached. Allowing the current to set due East, two 
ships have been known to enter the river at the same time, and one to complain 
of a southerly, and the other of a northerly current; and that because one had 
been to the south, and the other to the north of the river's mouth; however, as 
every stranger should get into the proper latitude before he comes within the 
inuflence of its current, it is not necessary to add anything more on the subject. 

The land at the entrance of the river Mississippi is composed of mud banks, 
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‘continually increasing, with reeds and rushes growing upon it, to the height of 


10 or 12 feet above the water. The tower on Frank island,in the N.E. pass, or 
ships at anchor, are generally the first objects seen. The usual winds are from 
the N.E.; and vessels should avoid getting to the southward. The winds make a 
difference in the depths of water on the bars at the entrance of the Mississippi, 
those opposing the various passes, tending of course to confine the water in 
them. 

The following remarks on the approach to the Mississippi, are by Mr. John 
Shields, of the ship Creole, belonging to Londonderry (1855) :—* I would recom- 
mend the attempt to strike soundings on the parallel of Pass 4 Loutre, about the 
meridian of Mobile. Keep this parallel, and run down West (true), directly for 
the pass already named, as I consider it the best to go in the river by ; for besides 
having the great advantage of good soundings, vessels can carry 174 feet 
water over the bar; this I know from actual experience. There is here, there- 
fore, nearly as much water asin the South-west pass. Towards this latter ships 
have not the benefit of good soundings, as there is deep water quite close to the 
shore, and therefore, exceedingly dangerous, as in the night or thick weather, a 
vessel might get ashore in a few minutes after having 35 fathoms ; and if you hove 
your ship to at a safe distance from the land, you might soon get far out of your 
reckoning by the currents; and if you should happen to get to the westward of 
the South-west pass, you will find it very difficult to get back without a fair wind. 
The Pass a Loutre, then, possesses many advantages, and has as many steamers 
and pilots as the South-west pass. At any other than the two already named 
passes, no vessel drawing more than 8 feet can enter. Having then struck 
soundings, in lat. 29° 14’ N. in 45 or 50 fathoms, soft blue mud, run down West 
(true) for the pass, sounding every hour if at all uncertain of your latitude,— 
which wiil frequently be the case on account of haze and exhalation arising from 
the sea. An inexperienced navigator will be led to suppose when taking his 
meridian and time altitudes, that he sees the real horizon, whilst, in fact, it may 
be a mile or two more distant, and such an hallucination might prove fatal. 

As soon as the water has shoaled to 20 fathoms, sound every 2 miles till a 
depth of 15 fathoms is obtained, then sound every mile. Go not into less water 
than 8 or 10 fathoms by day, or 12 or 14 by night, if purposing to keep under way ; 
but I would recommend coming to an anchor in 7 fathoms about 1} miles from 
the shore,—i.e., if a pilot or steamer is not seen. The latter may sometimes 
be obtained, but do not place the least dependence on the pilots, as they are 
in general an indolent and careless set of men. It is, therefore, much better to 
anchor, and fire a few guns, than to be kept in a state of perplexity and 
suspense, driven about by the currents, which towards the passes run in all 
directions—as may be conceived by consulting the chart, and seeing their courses. 
But at a good distance from the shore, say 20 miles and upwards, the general 
current is easterly, and sometimes so strong as to keep the ship a lung way astern 
of her reckoning when running down for the pass; but the soundings will always 
indicate the distance from the land. 

In the parallel of Pass 4 Loutre the depth will be 25 fathoms at 9 or 10 miles 
from the shore; further north shoal water extends much farther from the 
shore; but in the parallel of South point lighthouse there will be 35 fathoms 
within 8 miles of the shore, and at that distance on a clear day it is possible 
to see the land (or rather alluvium, of which this place is composed), which 
has an altitude of from 3 to 6 feet above the surface of the water. About the 
Balize there is a growth on this mud, which is elevated 4 to 6 feet higher. It is, 
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therefore, of the utmost importance to attend carefully to the lead. This is the 
more necessary as soft blue mud soundings, sometimes mixed with sand may 
be found, in any parallel between 28° 55’, and 29° 16’, perhaps even also beyond 
these extremes. 

Towards the south precinct I have struck soundings in 32 fathoms, the lead 
being carefully armed, and yet could not bring up the smallest quantity of any 
quality of bottom. I suspected it to have been a softer mud, and having washed 
off before coming to the surface. North of Pass a Loutre, the bottom is sand 
with very little mud, or sand alone. To find out when to anchor convenient to 
the pass, I would recommend to run (if in the night or thick weather) first one way, 
either north or south, till there is a change in the quality of soundings, and then 
tack and stand back, and come to anchor half-way between the extremes of mud 
soundings, or rather nearer to the northern precinct, in 7 fathoms, as I am told 
by the pilots that even an east or S.E. wind raises very little sea.” 

In sailing up the river the vessel will of course be in charge of a pilot, 
perhaps, therefore, the following remarks may be considered unnecessary :— 

“In sailing up the river, if there is a fair wind, run from point to point, 
carefully avoiding the bends; and by doing so vessels will shorten the distance, 
have less current, and, what is of more consequence, they will avoid the 
danger of being stove, and perhaps sunk, by the trees which are frequently 
met with under water. When coming up to, and passing a point, it will be 
well to have a cast of the lead. With light winds, or when the wind is scant, 
always keep on the lee side of the river. Every vessel, while in the river, should 
have its boat alongside with a good hawser in it, according to the size of the ship, 
ready to run out to a tree; which method of bringing up is always preferable to 
letting go an anchor, for the vessel is sooner under way, and the danger of 
losing the anchor is avoided. 

Every vessel, while in the river, should have a haul-about block lashed under 
the bowsprit, to reeve a rope through, which rope should be bent to the crown of 
the anchor, in the same way as a buoy-rope, and be strong enough to weigh it; 
the crown line should be of length sufficient, that, when the anchor is let go, it 
may be veered away with thecable, and always have the end on board ; as by this 
means, if the anchor should get hold of anything (which frequently happens), 
you will get it again ; otherwise it will be necessary to cut the cable and loose 
the anchor. If obliged to anchor, let it if possible, be at a point, for you 
will be more likely to find clear bottom. In the bends, the bottom is always 
foul, being full of sunken trees; and there are few instances, where an anchor 
need be let go in the bends, because you may always make fast to a tree.” (1820). 

NEW ORLEANS, the capital of Louisiana, is situated on the left bank of 
the Mississippi at about 100 miles from its mouth, but only 15 miles from the 
bay called lake Borgne, and about 4 miles from lake Pontchartrain. Steam- 
boats and coasting vessels come up to the landing-place on the latter, where an 
artificial harbour has been formed, and from which a railroad and two canals 
extend to the city. In front of the city, on the river, the largest merchant ships 
lie close along the shore, and discharge and receive their cargoes by means of a 
moveable platform adapted for the purpose. The river is about 160 feet deep, 
and about } mile wide. The city is built on a flat of stone and marshy ground, 
declining from the river to the swamps in the rear, which, spreading all round, 
emit noxious exhalations during the hot season, and render the place a dangerous 
residence to strangers. The older part of the city consists of narrow streets, 
with old-fashioned French and Spanish houses, most of them only one story high, 
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and built of wood; but in thé newer quarters tall brick houses, in the American 
style, are most common. The population in 1853 amounted to 145,450, who 
display the greatest variety in manners, language, and complexion. French and 
Spanish Creoles are mingled with immigrants from all parts of the Union, from 
various countries of Europe, and with coloured persons of every shade. But the 
police are efficient and vigorous, and disturbances or acts of violence are rare. 
New Orleans is the emporium of the whole valley of the Mississippi. Thousands 
of huge arks and rafts float down the mighty stream for thousands of miles, loaded 
with the produce of the country. From 1500 to 2000 flat boats, from 50 to 60 
steamers, and a forest of masts of sea-going vsssels, are often to be seen at once 
along the levee, which protects the city from the river. The whole value of 
commercial transactions during the year probably exceeds £16,000,000 sterling. 
The banks of the river for 50 miles below the city are covered with sugar planta- 
tions ; and a little lower down, at Plaquemine bend, the approach is defended by 
forts Jackson and St. Philip. Below these there are no settlements, except at 
the little hamlet of Balize, 4 miles within the bar, which is inhabited principally 
by pilots. 

When departing from the Mississippi, if bound to the strait of Florida, avoid 
sailing too fast to the southward, lest the trade-wind be met with too soon, and so 
lengthen the passage. If the wind permits, steer E.S.E., as that course will 
lead soon enough into the trade-wind. If soundings can be obtained to the 
northward of the Tortugas, so much the better; but vessels should approach no 
nearer in than the depth of 50 fathoms, and should then steer South; and if they 
should find the water shoaler in this course, they should keep a little to the west- 
ward until in deeper water. On leaving the Tortugas, a sufficient allowance 
should be made for the current; and the safest way thence will be to beat up 
off the shore of Cuba. 

Mr. Cauld, in some general directions for sailing from Pensacola to the Balize, 
says: “It is best to steer so’as to fall in to the northward of the Balize, 
and never stand into less than 12 fathoms in the night time. The soundings 
immediately off the Balize are very deep, there being 20 or 30 fathoms within a 
few miles of the shore, soft muddy bottom. The land off the Balize has no trees 
upon it; nothing but reeds and mud-banks are to be seen for some miles before 
coming to the mouth of the river. Whenever the trees are lost sight of, it is a 
certain sign that the vessel is very near the entrance of the river. Sometimes 
the masts of ships lying in the river are seen over the land. 

Between the islands of Grand Gosier and Au Breton there is good anchoring 
in 34 or 4 fathoms, where vessels may be sheltered from easterly winds ; to which 
the entrance of the Mississippi is much exposed. If you should find occasion to 
go there, range along Grand Gosier, in 3 or 4 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles 
off shore, where the soundings are regular; and a spit of breakers will 
be observed running from the S.W. point, about 2 miles in length. Keep 
pretty close to the western extremity of that spit, where there are from 
5to7 fathoms; luff up round to the north-eastward till under the shelter 
of the island, and come to an anchor. It is very convenient and necessary for 
those who frequent the Mississippi to be well acquainted with this place.” 

From the Pass a Loutre, the coast of the Delta takes a westerly direction, and 
turns northward to the parallel of 29° 30’ N., on which will be found the island 
Au Breton, the western extremity of which is about 7 miles distant from the 
coast. Between this island and the land there is a bay or sound, in which there 
are a number of islands and shallows. To the eastward of Au Breton, and at the 
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distance of about 4 miles, lies the island of Grand Gosier, from which a large 
ridge or ledge runs off about N.N.E. for the distance of 11 miles to the island of 
Palos, or Log island, the southernmost of the Chandeleurs. 

CHANDELEURS.—These are a group of islands which run about N. by E. 
to a distance of about 23 miles. Au Breton island, that of Grand Gosier, and the 
Chandeleurs, form with the coast a large gulf, shut in nearly on all sides, and 
which may be entered either between the coast and Au Breton, or to the north of 
the Chandeleurs. The general depth in this gulf is 8 to 10 feet; it can, therefore, 
only be navigated by very small vessels. 

The Chandeleur islands being very low, and visible only at a short dtstance, 
are extremely dangerous, and the more so in winter, when the S.E. winds blow, 
with great violence, they present a perilous lee shore. During S.E. gales the tide 
flows quite over them, and materially changes their features; after these gales 
the current has heen found to run along the islands to the N.W. at the rate of 
6 miles an hour. There is, however, good shelter for vessels of every deseription 
on the western side of their northern extremity. This anchorage, named the 
road of Nassau is considered to be the only safe retreat for large vessels on the 
whole of this coast; not only because it is sheltered from the on-shore winds, but 
also because it has no bar, breakers, or any other obstacle, to impede the free 
entrance to it, at all times and all weathers. To enter, vessels have only to round 
the north point of the islands in 5 or 5} fathoms water, which will be about a 
mile from the land, and steering afterwards to the west and south, without getting 
into less than 4,5, or 5 4 fathoms water, according to the ship’s draught, they may 
anchor when the north point of the island bears N. by E. 3 E., or nearly so at 
the distance of 2 miles, in 33 or 4 fathoms water; but if deeper water be required 
it will be necessary not to run so far to the southward. but to anchor so soon as the 
point bears about N.E. by E. + E.. where a depth of 4% or 5 fathoms will be found. 
On these Chandeleur islands water may be obtained with facility, by digging wells 
on any part of them; but no other wood than drift-wood is to be had here, which 
the beach furnishes in tolerable abundance. The soil itself produces only a 
species of myrtle, from which a green wax is extracted, whence the name 
Candelarias or Chandeleurs (Candlemas islands) is derived. 

Lights——On the north end of the northern Chandeleur island is a lighthouse, 
50 feet high, which shows a fixed white light, visible 13 miles. Its chief purpose: 
is to guide vessels into Cat and Ship island anchorages. A sate anchorage in 
4 fathoms can be had during easterly storms under the lee of this light, by 
hugging the east and north shores of the island, in that depth of water, around 
westerly and southerly till the light is brought to bear N.E. distant 2 miles. 

At about 14 miles N. by W., from the north extremity of the Chandeleurs, is 
Naivos, or Ship island, where a pilot can be obtained; the white lighthouse on 
its west end shows a fixed white light, 51 feet above the sea, visible 13 miles. 
Westward of Ship island, and at the distance of 8 miles, is Gato or Cat island. 
To the southward of Cat island there is a group of cays, named San Miguel's or 
St. Michael's extending from the southern shore; between these and Cat island 
is the passage into lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, in which there is very little 
water. 

There is a lighthouse on the western point of Cat island, with a fixed white 
light, 39 feet high, visible 12 miles; and on the mainland bearing nearly N.W. 
64 miles from the former, there is another lighthouse, also with a fixed white 
light, 42 feet high, and visible the same distance off. These two lighthouses: 


indicate the passages through Pass Christian and Pass MaryAnn. The impeded: 


part of the sound, in the direction of Cat island, and the entrance of the bay of 
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St. Lewis, is named Pass Christian, and does not admit of vessels drawing more 
than 8 feet at medium tide. This draught of water can be carried through 
lake Borgne. 

A screw-pile lighthouse has been erected on Merrill's shell bank, between Cat 
island, St. Joseph's, and Grand island, the light in which is a fixed one, 45 feet 
above the sea, and visible 11 miles. Bell and horn sounded in foggy weather. 

From lake Borgne the mainland runs to the E.N.E., and has at the distance of 
about 6 miles from it the islands Cat and Ship. Between these islands there is a 
great shoal with little water on it, which extending out from the first, leaves a 
channel of only a mile in width between them, through which a vessel can pass. 
To the northward of the westernmost part of Ship island, and at the distance of 
14 miles, there is anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms ; but as the channel has a bar, none 
but small vessels can make use of it. Ship island is long, and very narrow: its 
middle, which is the broadest part, is covered with grass, and has some pine trees 
on it, but the rest of it is entirely barren. On the north coast, near the middle, 
there is a well of very good water.* 

From Ship island eastward, at the distance of 6} miles, is Cuerno, or Horn 
island, and between them there is a small islet named Perros, or Dog’s islet. 
From the former of these islands a shoal extends to the eastward, which not only 
surrounds Perros islet, but advances so far as to leave only a small channel 
% mile in breadth between it and Horn island; and although in this channel 
there is a depth of 4} fathoms, at its south entrance there is a bar with only 
14 feet on it. 

Opposite Ship island, upon the mainland, is the bay of Biloxi, with very little 
depth. At the west entrance there is a /fiwed light, 62 feet above the sea, and 
visible 13 miles; and about 9 miles eastward of Biloxi bay the river Pascagoula 
discharges its waters ; at Pascagoula there is a small fixed light visible 10 miles, 
and on Round island off Pascagoula bay, a more powerful one, which may be 
seen at the distance of 12 miles. Hence, the coast trends nearly East, 21 miles, 
where it bends to the north, and forms the western side of the extensive bay of 
Mobile. The last portion of coast is shut in by a chain of islands, which extend 
from Horn island eastward; the two largest are named Petit Bois and Dauphine 
islands, the others are much smaller. The space between these islands and the 
coast is about 7 miles in width, but so shallow as to be navigable for small 
vessels only: the land on the coast is full of lagoons with clay bottoms, but 2 or 
8 miles in from the beach, it is covered with pines and oaks, and the ground is 
sandy. 

Horn and Petit Bois Islands.—Horn island is about 12 miles in length 
from west to east, and about a mile in breadth; it is wooded nearly its entire 
length, and has a square black beacon on its extreme eastern point. Thence 
to the west end of Petit Bois island, the distance is about 3 miles. 

Petit Bois island is about 10 miles long, and very narrow. It may be readily 
recognised by two clumps of trees, about 2 miles apart, standing on the western 
half of the island, and having between them a group of large sand hills. 

The channel between Horn island and Petit Bois island is named the Horn 
island pass, with a depth of 12 to 14 feet, but is very much confined by the 


* It would appear from the partial examination that has been made of some of the 
channels between the islands, that the shoals and depths of water are very different from 
what the charts at present represent; it is possible, therefore, that the remarks on these 
passes may not be very accurate. 
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shoals extending from the extremities of the islands upon which there are only 
5 to 7 feet. Of these shoals, that from Petit Bois island extends nearly two-thirds 
of the way across the channel, while that from Horn island runs out about a mile, 
so that the pass does not present a channel for vessels of a moderate size of more 
than } mile in width. To run through, a stranger ought to have the assistance 
of a pilot, as its navigation is attended with difficulty; but in the event of not 
obtaining one, the following instructions may, perhaps, be serviceable. 

“In 6 fathoms water bring the woods on the east point of Pascagoula river to 
bear N.N.W. } W., a little open to the east of Hornisland beacon, and steer on 
this course until the large sand hills on Petit Bois are well shut in by the west 
woods on the same island ; then steer N. by W. } W. until Horn island beacon is in 
range with Round island lighthouse, when steer N.W. 7 N. until the northern 
side of the woods on Horn island is open north of the beacon, when haul up 
W. by N. and anchor in 3} fathoms, sticky bottom. These courses carry 17 feet 
over the outer and inner bars. . 

Vessels drawing not more than 12 feet may bring the beacon on with the woods 
on the west side of Pascagoula river, opening the range gradually to the eastward 
going in, and rounding the point as above directed. 

Approaching from the eastward keep in not less than 6 fathoms until the range 
of the beacon with Round island lighthouse is passed, to avoid a shoal on Petit 
Bois side. 

Dangers.—A shoal of 15 feet on the outer bar, Horn island side, on the range 
of the beacon with the woods of east point of Pascagoula river, and a cross range 
of large sand hills just shut in by the west woods of Petit Bois. A shoal of 
10 feet (being the point of spit that makes out $.S.E. from the east point of Horn 
island) on the range of the beacon with the woods on the east point of Pascagoula 
river, about } mile inshore of the 15-feet shoal. A shoal of 13 feet on the east 
side of the channel, between the outer and inner bars on the range of the beacon 
with the north-east end of Round island, the north end of the west woods on Petit 
Bois bearing E.? N. And, a shoal of 11 feet on the east side of the channel, on 
the inner bar, bearing from the beacon S.E. by E. ? E., nearly } mile distant.” 

Tides.—The rise and fall of tide in Horn island pass is usually small; the time 
and height of high water are alsv irregular, and much influenced by the direction 
and force of the wind. The estimated height of the highest tide above mean low 
water is 2 feet. There is generally but one low and one high water in 24 hours, 
except when the moon's declination is nearly nothing, when there are two small 
tides in a day. The rise and fall of the tide is greatest when the moon’s 
declination is greatest. 

Dauphine Island.—The island next eastward of Petit Bois is Dauphine island, 
which is about 94 miles long, and, like the other islands along the coast, 
very narrow, excepting, perhaps, at its eastern end, where it becomes broader. 
Between the islands there isa passage, but it is too narrow and shallow to be 
used otherwise than by small vessels, the masters of which are well acquainted 
with the navigation. 

MOBILE BAY is extensive, but shallow, the depth over its surface averaging 
12 and 10 feet. At its head the great river Mobile falls into it, and here the land 
is very low and marshy, forming a delta.* The city of Mobile is on the west side 


* The river Mobile, in Alabama, is formed by the junction of the Alabama, and the 
Tombekbee, or Tombigbee, 50 miles above Mobile bay. A few miles below the junction 
it gives out a large branch, called the Tensaw, which also receives an arm from the 
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of the entrance to this river, and is a place of considerable and rapidly increasing 
trade. It is situated on dry and elevated ground, but being surrounded by a low 
swampy tract, it was formerly very unhealthy ; but this has been in part obviated 
by a system of drainage, so that itis now tolerably salubrious. In 1850, the 
town contained 20,515 inhabitants. 

Fronting Mobile bay, and enclosing it from the sea, is a narrow neck of land, 
which projects from the eastern shore, and runs in a due West direction about 15 
miles; at the extremity of this neck of land there is a fortress (fort Morgan) and 
a lighthouse. Opposite this peninsula, in nearly the same direction, is Dauphine 
island, which has been already mentioned: this also has a fort (fort Gaines) on 
its eastern extremity. The bar fronts the passage between Dauphine island and 
the peninsula, and extends from the shore about 4 miles. Upon it there are 
four small islands, named Pelican, Little Pelican, West Sand, and Sand islands; 
these lie on the west side of the channel across the bar, and are situated more or 
less on a bank of 6 to 10 feet, which extends from the east end of Dauphine island 
in a south-easterly direction. The outer extremity of the bar is at about 13 miles 
from the lighthouse, on Sand island, between the bearings of N.E. by E. 4 E. and 
S. by E. } E.; and is very steep, the lead at once striking on 14 or 15 feet froma 
depth of 6 fathoms: and this depth of 14 or 15 feet rapidly diminishes to 5 and 4 
feet, so that the bar ought to be approached only with the greatest care. 

Lights —Near the east end of Sand island, in lat. 30° 114’ N., long. 88° 2’ W., 
S.S.W. 3 miles from fort Morgan, is a temporary wooden tower (1869), which 
exhibits a fixed white light, 48 feet above the sea, visible 12} miles. 

West Beacon Lights—On the south extremity of Sand island is a beacon, 20 
feet high, painted white, with vertical red stripes seaward, which shows a fixed 
white light elevated 34 feet above the sea, and visible 11 miles; and on the 
eastern extremity is another beacon of the same deseription, painted red, 


Alabama, and reaches Mobile bay below Blakely. The Tombighee is formed by the 
confluence of two large streams, the Tombekbee from Mississippi, and the Black Warrior 
from the northern part of Alabama. It admits vessels drawing six feet water to St. 
Stephen’s, 93 miles from the bay, and steam-boats of moderate burden to Tuscaloossa, on 
the eastern branch, 300 miles, and to Columbus, in Mississippi, on the western branch. 
The Alabama is formed by the junction of the Coosa and the Talapoosa, both of which 
have their sources in the western part of Georgia. It is navigable to Claiborne, 100 miles 
from the bay, by the same class of vessels that go up to St. Stephen’s, and by the smaller 
steam-boats for some miles above the confluence, along both branches. The rivers of 
Alabama flow in deep beds, and rise in some places during the spring floods 50 or 60 feet 
above their low-water level. Their utility as navigable channels is much diminished by 
the excessive winding of their courses, and during six or seven months of the year the 
navigation is impeded, and for part of that period suspended, by the shoals and bars, 
which become impassable at low water. 

It has been observed that above the bay, the river Mobile presents an appearance nearly 
similar to that of the Mississippi; but the banks of the bay are generally high, and not 
subject to inundation. Between the localities on the Mississippi and Mobile rivers, there 
exists a very strong contrast. From the shortness of its course, the latter is scarcely 
subject to any of the evils attending an inundated country, when compared with the 
former. The floods of the Mobile are sudden, and soon subside; they occur at most 
seasons of the year, but are most abundant in spring. Before the violent heats of summer, 
the waters of the Tombigbee and Alabama are abated, and their swamps are, in a great 
measure, drained. 
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which shows a fixed red light, at an elevation of 28 feet above the sea, 
visible at 10 miles. The former, in line with the lighthouse on Sand island, 
leads over the bar; and the two beacons in line lead clear eastward of the 
west bank. 

Fort Morgan Light—At the east point of entrance to Mobile bay, in Iat. 
30° 13%’ N., long. 88° 03’ W., is a temporary wooden tower (1869), which shows a 
fixed white light at an elevation of 25 feet above the sea, visible 9 miles. 

East Beacon Lights —On Mobile point, on the east side of the channel, are two 
beacons. each 14 feet high, the outer one carrying a fived red light, and the 
inner one a fixed white light, both 20 feet above the sea, and visible 9 miles. These 
two beacon lights in line lead along the western edge of the eastern bank, and the 
fiwed white light in line with fort Morgan light leads to the upper striped buoy in 
the bay, and through the channel at the west end of the Middle ground. 

Dog River Lights—At the entrance of Dog river are (or were) two stake 
beacons which carry fixed white lights at the height of 15 feet above the sea, 
visible at 3 miles, and guide across the Choctaw pass bar. 

Choctaw Light, at the entrance of the Mobile river, a little below the town, is a 
white tower 43 feet high, which shows a fixed white light of the fourth order, 45 
feet above the sea, visible at 11 miles. 

Bell Boat—At the bar is (or was) a Bell boat moored in about 8 fathoms, at 
2 miles distant from the white or outer beacon, with the striped buoy, beacon, and 
lighthouse on Sand island in line. Buoys and beacons are also placed to mark 
the channel and shoals. 

Mobile bar properly consists of two shoals, of which one extends from Dauphin 
island, and the other from the extremity of Mobile point. Between these shoals 
is the main Ship channel into the bay, having a depth of 6 and 7 fathoms, 
excepting at the entrance between the extremities of the shoals, where the depth 
is not more than 34 and 4 fathoms. It has been said that in blowing weather the 
channel should not be attempted by vessels drawing more than 11 feet; but as 
the depth of 3} and 4 fathoms on the outer bar appears sufficient for vessels of 
larger draught, we suppose that a considerable improvement in the depth has 
taken place since that remark was made. When within the bar, there is sufficient 
water all over the bay for small vessels to run up to the town. 

The bar of Mobile is steep, and it has been remarked that strangers making 
Sand island at night ought to keep in 10 fathoms water, until the light on Mobile 
point bears North, in order to avoid the dangerous shoals lying to the eastward of 
the island, and also that they may not strike on the shoals about Pelican and 
West Sandislands. With the light bearing North, distant ( miles, vessels will be 
about a mile outside the entrance of the Main Ship channel, and in a depth of 
about 10 fathoms. It has also been remarked that in approaching the bar, an 
offing should be gained as soon as there are appearances of a gale, and that vessels 
should run so as to weather the Balize, or which is better, should endeavour to 
take Nassau road, Chandeleurs, in time, as destruction is inevitable if an attempt 
be made to anchor outside the bar during a heavy gale. 

When approaching Mobile bar from southward, the woods of Dauphine 
island will first be seen, presenting the appearance of a bluff of woods. Should 
you make the land a few miles to the westward of the bar, it will appear broken, 
as it consists of small islands, having necessarily openings between them; or, if 
still further to the westward, the land will appear very level. Dauphine island, on 
the western side of the entrance is high and bluff, while Mobile point is low and 
sandy. 


_— 
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_ Outside the bar there are two shoals, which it seems necessary to mention, as 
the lead may strike on them. One is a bank of 6 fathoms hard bottom, light 
sand and specks, lying 5} miles E. by S. from the lighthouse on Sand island, and 
5 miles E. by N. }N. from the bar ; between it and the shore there are 83 fathoms 
ona sticky bottom. The other is a bank of 5% fathoms, hard sand, lying in the 
direction of S.W. 3 miles from the same lighthouse, and WV. 435S., 3 miles from 
the bar. 

Directions —To run in, a stranger will of course have the assistance of a pilot, as it 
is not considered prudent to attempt to do so without: should it however be 
necessary to attempt the entrance without such assistance, the following 
instructions may be of service. We would first observe, however, that the Lower 
Fleet is the anchorage within the bar north of Dauphine island ; that Pelican bay 
is the space between Pelican and Dauphine islands; and that Navy cove is the 
anchorage immediately on the north side of the low peninsula of Mobile point 
at about 2 miles east of fort Morgan.* 

Being off the bar in 9 fathoms water, sticky bottom, bring Sand island lighthouse 
to bear N.N.W. } W., the lighthouse will then be just open to the westward of a 
small gap in the top of the trees, a quarter of a mile (apparently a ship’s length) 
from the east end of Dauphine island woods. Steering in upon this course, the 
outer light beacon will be seen in line with the Sand island lighthouse, which 
mark leads across the best part of the bar in about 20} feet water. When within 
the bar in 4} fathoms the mid-channel course is N. by W. } W. 14 miles, or until 
the Sand island lighthouse bears West, when it is N. { E. for about 3} miles, to 
Mobile point, or until the umbrella trees are in transit, or the easternmost is just 
open to the northward of the other, passing Mobile point about 4 mile 
distant ; observing also, that from Sand island, that the two light beacons on 
Mobile point, in line mark the eastern, and the two light beacons on Sand island 
mark the western limit of the channel. From the above position off Mobile point, 
the course is N.W. } N., with the inner white light beacon in line with Mobile 
point lighthouse, which leads to the westward of a striped buoy, and a red buoy 
on the west end of the Middle ground spit. 

When the north end of Pelican island is shut in with the east end of Dauphine 
island woods, a N. by W. 4 W. course leads to the anchorage in the Lower Fleet 
in from 22 to 17 feet water, soft sticky blue mud, with Cedar point, the south-west 
extreme of the mainland of the bay, bearing about West. 

Vessels of 12 feet draught. from abreast Sand island, may steer at once North, 
which will lead across the Middle ground in 15 feet water, and to an anchorage 
in the Upper Fleet in 12} feet about midway between Dog river and the town of 
Alabama. 

Those drawing not more than 8 feet may proceed on to Mobile river as follows :— 
From abreast Alabama steer N.N.W. % W. for Stewart's pavilion, which is 
situated nearly a mile westward of Choctaw lighthouse. When the south or 
outer stake at the entrance of the river bears North, steer for it, passing it close 
aboard on the port hand. Thence the course is N. by E., which leads close to 
and on the same sides of Middle or Upper, and Wreck stakes. From the latter 
steer N. 3 W. for Turn stake, and when Tucker and Fowler stakes, which are on 


* We strongly recommend shipmasters bound to Mobile to procure the latest chart of 
the place before sailing, as the instructions will then be much more easily understood. 
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the east bank, are in line haul close round Turn stake, keeping the other two in 
line bearing S.E. by E.$ E. When near Choctaw point, haul up to the north- 
ward, keeping the Mobile side of the river close aboard. 

Dangers outside Mobile Point.—South-east Shoal is the continuation to the 
northward and eastward of the S.E. end of the bar. It has 9 feet water on the 
north-east, and 5 feet on the south-west end, or S.E. Breaker-head. The mark 
to clear the outer end is Mobile point lighthouse, bearing N.W., and to clear the 
S.E. edge, the bar cove-tree (a large umbrella pine-tree), N.E. by N. 2 N. 

Revenue Point is the south end of the East bank, and has 5 feet water on it. 
The marks to clear it are the end of fort Morgan wharf on behind the small 
sand hills at high water-mark on Mobile point, and Sand island lighthouse ust 
open to the northward of the sand-hills on West Sand island. 

The Knoll lies 250 yards S.E. from Revenue point, and has 4 feet water on it. 
The marks to clear it are the same as those for Revenue point. Breakers nearly 
always form upon these two shoals. They are plainly seen when the water is 
smooth. 

The South-west Spit sets off South from Sand island, and forms the west side 
of the outer part of the channel. The mark to clear the 8.W., or outer side, is the 
largest sand-hill on West Sand island, on with the west end of the dark green 
scrub pines on the beach of Dauphine island; and for the south point, the west 
umbrella tree on with the foot of the eastern slope of fort Morgan. 

East Bank is the shoal making out southward from Mobile point 3 miles, 
ending in Revenue point, opposite Sand island. The mark for clearing it is the 
end of fort Morgan wharf, shut in behind the small sand-hills at high water-mark. 

Sand Island Bank sets out north from the north side of Sand island, 3 mile. 

West Bank, the east ridge of which is 1} miles long, lies opposite Mobile point, 
and has from 4 to 6 feet water on it. To clear the east edge, the bearing is Sand 
island lighthouse 8. } W. It is in general plainly shown by the tide rip, or can be 
seen from aloft. 

Little Pelican Island and Bank lie nearly half-way between West Sand 
island and Pelican island, and divides that space into two channels. Little 
Pelican island is a small knoll, making up and eutting away by gales and the tides, 
and les on the north edge of the bank. The mark to clear the north-east edge 
of the bank is the west end of Dauphine island woods, open to the northward of 
the south end of Pelican island, and to clear the south-west end, Sand island 
lighthouse on with the south beach of West Sand island. 

Dauphine Island Spit sets off S. by E. three-quarters of a mile from the east 
end of Dauphine island. The mark to clear the south end is Mobile point 
lighthouse, on the S.E. Umbrella Tree. 

Dangers inside Mobile Point,— Middle Ground lies 1} miles N.N.W. from fort 
Morgan, and has 12} feet on the north-east end, and 17 feet on the south-west 
point. The marks are for the north-east end, the West Umbrella tree on with 
Quarters ; and for the south-west point, fort Morgan flag-staff on with the south 
edge of the wharf. 

North-east edge of West Bank.—Between this and the Middle ground is the 
Ship channel tothe Lower Fleet. The marks to clear it in the bend opposite the 
Middle ground, are the north point of Pelican island open with the beach of 
Dauphine island, and the West Umbrella Tree, on with the S.E. Umbrella Tree. 
Above this bend, the marks to clear the 18-foot curve are fort Morgan wharf on 
Quarters, and to clear the 12-foot curve, the East Umbrella Tree on the S.R. 
Umbrella Tree. 
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The channel between Egmont and Passage cays carries 17 feet at low water, 
but is so tortuous as to be seldom used. To enter, bring the south point of 
Egmont cay to bear N.E., and then steer N.E.}E. for the bar buoy; which 
having left on either hand, a N.E. by E. } E. course will lead up to No. 4. 
Coasters can pass in elose round the north end of Palm cay. There is anchorage 
to the eastward of Egmont eay in 4 or 5 fathoms, but the bottom is hard. 

Wood and water may easily be obtained from the neighbouring shores, and 
fish in the greatest abundance with the sein. 

Tides —It is high water at Egmont cay at 11h. 21m., and the mean rise and 
fall is nearly 14 feet.* 

CHARLOTTE HaARBOUR.—From Anna Maria cay, the southernmost cay of 
Tampa bay, the coast trends 5.E. $S.,a distance of 43 miles to Charlotte 
harbour, and is throughout low, having in the interior a dense forest of cypress 
and pine trees, interspersed with tracts of prairie and swamp. In the earlier 
part, the coast is for a considerable distance bordered by a chain of low islets, 
which inclose a large sheet of water, named Sarasota bay; of this bay little is 
known, but it is believed to be shallow, and to offer no advantages for shipping, 
if indeed, vessels of even a small draught can enter, as it is said that on the bar 
of the principal pass there are not more than 6 to 12 feet water. It is believed 
that, with the exception of shoals about the passes between the islands, the coast 
is moderately clean ata short distance from the cays, there being a depth of 
4 fathoms at 5 or 6 miles off, so that, in a small ship, there should be no difficulty 
in navigating it, if the lead be kept going. 

Charlotte harbour is of considerable extent, but very shoal; too shallow, we 
believe, to be used by vessels drawing more than 8 to 10 feet. Before its entrance 
there are a number of islands, which shelter the anchorage from the westward, 
and between these islands there are passages of more or less water. When 
within, the anchorage is on good holding-ground, and shelter from the prevailing 
wind may be obtained, under or behind the various bends in the harbour. It is 
said that the shelter is very indifferent during the gales of winter, and that in 
running in the lead should be very freely used. ‘The tide rises 2 feet, and when 
the wind is off shore, it runs with great velocity. The harbour has not been 
surveyed; but a preliminary examination has been made, from which we gather 
the following remarks :-— 

Gasparilla Pass (4} feet)—Make the tall pines on the main land to bear N.E., 
4i fathoms water, bear towards the north side of the pass, and run into 
5 fathoms. 

Boca Grande (12 fect) —Boca Grande opens when the north end of Lacosta 
island bears East. Make that point to bear E.N.E., distant 5 miles, and keep it 
so till the south end of Gasparilla bears N.E. Then steer for that point due N_E. 
When inside and near Gasparilla, steer N.E. by E. to the anchorage. 

Captive Pass (6 feet)—Approach from the southward, distant 4 mile from the 
land, and cross the bar, sailing due North, then bear N.E. to and through the 
pass, with plenty of water inside the north end of Captive island. 

Sanibel Pass (8} feet, perhaps 10 feet)—Approach from the southward, and 
bring Punta Rasa to bear N.W., distant 24 miles, then sail inside the point of 
Sanibel island to the deep anchorage. 


© From the United States Survey of 1855. 
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From Sanibel cay, the southernmost islet of Charlotte harbour, the coast trends 
about S.E.%S.a distance of 33 miles to cape Romano, and is believed to be 
quite clear, with a depth of about 3 fathoms at 2 miles from the shore. From 
cape Romano a shoal runs off to the South and S.W. about 7 miles; and the 
coast, turning to the eastward, forms a bay with 2 fathoms of water, in which 
vessels of little draught may find shelter from winds of the N.E. and N.W. 
quarters. 

The coast from this bay trends 8.8.E. 4 E. for the space of 25 miles to cape 
Sable, which is the southernmost extremity of the promontory or peninsula of 
Florida. 

The whole of this coast is regularly shallow and clean, so that the lead must 
be the only guide in navigating it. Somewhat to the southward of cape Sable 
is the Florida reef, extending about 76 miles westward; and about 33 miles 
farther west, lies the Tortugas bank. It now remains to say something of the 
Tortugas soundings, which lie off the west coast of Florida. 

TORTUGAS SOUNDINGS.—The whole of the coast from cape St. Blas to the 
Tortugas has a bank of soundings off it to a great distance from the shore, 
generally called the Tortugas soundings, which is so clean, that the only danger 
known in the whole of it is a spot or knoll of sand, in lat. 28° 35’ N., which lies 
about 12 miles east of the meridian of St. Blas. There are only 3 feet on this 
knoll, but it is so steep that there are 100 fathoms close around it.* All the 
other depths are regular, diminishing gradually towards the land: upon it there 
is a very good shelter against the sea from the N. and N.W.; anda ship may 
lie-to in a gale very commodiously especially if it be borne in mind, that the less 
the depth of water the less the swell will be, and that even without much incon- 
venience, an anchor may be let go in 8 or 10 fathoms, On entering on the bank 
without being certain of the latitude, and being im a parallel approximating to 
those of the Tortugas, it is most necessary to run with caution, in order to strike 
soundings on the edge of the bank, and also not to go into less than 40 or 
$5 fathoms, which will be a safe way to keep clear of the Tortugas, near which 
there are 30 fathoms, and very steep on the west side. The same precaution of 
not getting into less than 40 or 35 fathoms is necessary on entering the bank in 
northern parallels, and sailing to the southward to quit it again at the southern 
edge; for keeping in that depth will clear, under any circumstances, all the 
dangers that the Tortugas present. 

On the edge of the Tortugas soundings the currents set rapidly to the south- 
ward, and, therefore, in sailing from the westward with the intention of ascertain- 
ing the vessel's position by them, if her progress should be retarded by winds 
from the N.E., E.N.E., or East, you may be sure that you are near the edge of 
them, if, on two consecutive days, there has been experienced a difference of 20 or 
more miles in latitude to the south of your reckoning. In such an event you may 
consider yourself on the meridian of the edge, reckoning by this, that you will 
not incur an error of more than 30 miles; which being allowed for, you may 
proceed on your route with security. 

Tides, éc.—The sea runs tide and half-tide in the vicinity of Punta Tancha, 
or Sable point, and thence to cape Romano, in a similar manner as at Plymouth, 
the Needles, and the Isle of Wight, in England, viz.:—Three hours flood, then 


* The existence of this knoll is extremely doubtful, as Commander Powell, of the U.S. 
Navy, recently carried a line of soundings across from Tampa bay to cape St. Blas, and 
found nothing of the sort. 
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three hours ebb; next nine hours flood; and lastly, nine hours ebb. It does not 
rise to an equal height in all places, nor runs it equally rapid in every part: in 
some places you shall meet it in a mere fall; and you will find in almost every 
gut, among the many islands of this bay, as much as four stout men can do in a 
boat to stem the current. The tide appears to ebb and flow once in 24 hours 
from cape Romano, northward and westward; but as it is very much regulated 
by the winds, this occurs very irregularly ; for it will flow much longer than it 
will fall with a South, or S.W., or West wind ; whereas it will ebb much longer 
than it will rise with a North, or N.E. or East wind. Consequently, it happens 
frequently, that less water will be found on a bar at the time of the springs than 
at neap-tides, and vice versa. Nowhere has the tide been observed to rise above 
2 feet at the highest times; yet its effect on the currents of the rivers is, in dry 
summers, very visible at a great way from the sea. 

GENERAL REDARES ON APPROACHING THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE PORTS OF MOBILE AND PENSACOLA:—All the coast from the Mis- 
sissippi to cape St. Blas is bordered by a bank of soundings, the edge of which 
is believed to extend to lat. 28° 50' N., but the depth is very unequal, as may be 
seen by a glance at the chart. Notwithstanding this inequality, it is very clean, 
for if the shoals off cape St. Blas be excepted, there is no danger but what may 
be avoided by attention to the lead; but, as all the land is very low, without 
visible marks by which to distinguish it, and as it is frequently obscured by 
showers and fogs, and the coast much exposed to the winds of the S.E. and 
§.W. quarters, which, during the winter, blow with great violence and for a long 
continuance, and also to violent hurricanes in August and September, it becomes 
necessary to say something respecting the method of making it, and of navi- 
gating upon it. 

On this coast there are three points, to which ships in general are bound; 
namely, the Balize pass of the Mississippi, and the ports of Mobile and Pensacola ; 
for the bays of Santa Rosa. St. Andrews, and St. Joseph have but little commerce. 
In proceeding to any of these ports from points to the S.E. of them, it will be 
proper to make the land well to the eastward of their respective meridians, so as 
to gain the port by steering westward with easterly winds, which are the most 
prevalent; but if the approach be made from the westward, there is no other 
resource than working to windward from the point where the land-fall is made, 
at a greater or less distance from the shore, as may be suitable to the season of 
the year, the size and qualities of the vessel, &c., (vide page 86). 

In making the land to the eastward of the port of destination, it should be at 
a greater or less distance, according to the degree of confidence or certainty that 
may be placed in the correctness of the ship's place; thus it may be sufficient to 
strike soundings on the meridian of Mobile, if the ship be bound to the Balize, in 
order to obtain the exact situation; or to strike them on the meridian of cape 
St. Blas, when bound to Mobile or Pensacola. 

Having struck soundings in about lat. 29° N., steer to the westward, if the 
destination be the Balize, in order to make the land eastward of it, or steer a little 
more northward, so that the vessel may not be thrown out of its parallel in the 
event of the wind blowing from that quarter. In the spring, from April to June 
inclusive, vessels may run westward on the parallel of the Balize; but in 
winter it will be requisite to steer a course that will fetch you in about the middle 
of the Chandeleur islands. In this route there is no regularity in the soundings ; 
for, in whatever parallel the course may be made, vessels will as soon get more 
water as fall into less; nevertheless, from 20 fathoms into less depth, there is 
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much regularity: and from the meridian of Pensacola westward, as far as the 
southern limits of the Chandeleurs, there are 10 fathoms at 10 miles from the coast; 
and from that depth theland may be seen. From Pensacola eastward, 10 fathoms 
are found at 4 miles from the coast. 

But, in navigating towards the Balize, it may sometimes be impossible to get 
an observation for latitude, and fogs or cloudy weather may obscure the 
land: under such circumstances, or in approaching the land after dark, the 
soundings will,be a sure guide. For this, bear in mind—that if, in sailing 
to the westward, there be from 40 to 50 fathoms, loose sticky mud, sometimes 
mixed with a little black or white sand, it will be a certain indication of 
being in the parallel of the Balize, and from that depth into less water the 
same quality in soundings will be found ; but, if from 40 or 50 fathoms into less 
water, the bottom be small sand, with very little clay, or without it, the situation 
then will be between the Balize and the islet Au Breton; if small white sand, 
you will be in the parallel of that islet ; if coarse sand, with small shells, the vessel 
will be between the said islet and the Chandeleurs; and, if coarse sand, with gravel, 
small stones, and large shells, it will be in front of these islands. From the 
Balize, towards the west, the bottom is in general sand only; this (for such as 
are steering for the Balize from the southward, if, having steered N.W. and North, 
after having sounded in 40 or 50 fathoms on sand, and diminishing the depth, 
the quality of the bottom does not vary until they get in 12 or 10 fathoms) is an 
indication of being to the westward of the Balize; but if in this route they have 
passed over clay, and on reaching 10 or 12 fathoms sand is found again, it is a 
proof that they have crossed the mouth of the Balize, and are approaching Au 
Breto nisland and the Chandeleurs. 

When bound to the Balize, whether upon its parallel or that of the Chandeleurs, 
it is advisable not to entangle yourself with the land by night, unless under 
circumstances of great confidence in the correctness of your situation; but rather 
come to an anchor, or keep in the depth of 15 or 20 fathoms, until daylight. But 
if the object be to accelerate the passage, and avoid the delays that an on shore 
wind might occasion, it will be advisable to proceed direct for Balize, and to 
anchor outside the bar, as before directed, until a pilot be obtained. But if you 
have fallen in near the Chandeleurs, on reaching 15 or 10 fathoms, steer for the 
Balize, endeavouring to preserve that depth, by which no danger will be incurred 
either of getting ashore or among the shoals: in this route the soundings afford a 
good criterion for ascertaining the vessel’s situation; for as soon as the south 
end of the Chandeleurs is reached, that is, abreast the Grand Gosier, the depth 
will begin to augment to 12, 14, and even 18 fathoms, and this increase 
of depth ceases so soon as the vessel is off the Pass a Loutre, where there will only 
be 9 or 10 fathoms, The knowledge of this is of importance for making the 
Balize with certainty, and avoiding the risk of getting to the southward of it. 

Tf, in this anchorage, a strong S.E. wind should come on, so that it will not 
allow the vessel to enter over the bar, the best way will be to get under sail in time, 
and stand to the southward clear of all the passes; for remaining at anchor in 
the expectation of being able to ride out the gale, would be attended with the 
greatest danger of losing not only the anchor you have down, but as many more 
as might be let go; and there would be the additonal risk of not being able to 
clear the land of the passes, and of going on shore, and being wrecked on it; but 
when under sail, and clear of the land, so as to be able to heave-to for 
the gale, so soon as there is an indication of the wind shifting into the S.W. 
quarter, it will be necessary to stand inshore again; for if you do not, a strong 
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North wind would carry the ship much to leeward, and there would be great 
difficulty experienced in getting with it upon the coast again. 

Should such a wind come on in the passage from the Chandeleurs to the 
Balize, no time should be lost in getting a good offing, which will be effected 
when round the Balize; and this will be wher to the southward of 29° N.; for 
then, when the off-shore tack is not favourable, the other will be so by gaining 
ground to the eastward; and in the intermediate time the wind may shift into 
the N.W. quarter, when there will be no more danger of being driven upon the 
coast. 

During these operations care must be taken not to shoal the water under 10 
fathoms, when on the tack either to the $.E. or S.W. quarters; for from that 
depth into less, it will not be possible to round the Balize, and if you get into a 
less depth, and the wind continues, or blows stronger, shipwreck will be unavoid- 
able; for there would be no means of getting to the northward, to take shelter in 
the anchorage of Nassau, at the Chandeleurs. 

Being in 10 fathoms, and without any appearance of the gale ceasing, and seeing 
that the vessel is getting into a less depth, there is the resource of standing to the 
northward, sounding continually to keep in 8 or 10 fathoms; and thus the vessel 
may coast along the Chandeleurs; the indication of having passed the northern- 
most of them will be by losing the muddy bottom, with sometimes white shells, 
which is opposite the Chandeleurs, and getting fine white and black sand: 
steer then to the westward, in 10, 8, and 6 fathoms, to anchor under shelter 
of these islands, in the situation already described. As the thickness of the 
atmosphere in such weather will not permit anything to be seen, the only 
guide to this anchorage is the lead; but if the land be visible, it may be more 
easily accomplished, for then nothing more is required than to round the 
head of the sand-ridge which runs N.E. from the northernmost Chandeleur, and 
on which the sea breaks with great noise.* 

This opportune resource, which chiefly concerns vessels of small burthen, 
should be made available as soon as there appears to be any difliculty in weather- 
ing the Balize, in order to avoid the accidents that frequently occur in carrying a 
press of sail with a strong wind and a heavy sea ; leaving the experiment to these 
to whom, from the great draught of water, it may be a matter of necessity. But 
even those may, and in fact, ought, in case of having shoaled into 10 fathoms, 
with a probability of not being able to weather the Balize, to pursue the above- 
stated route; taking care to anchor in Nassau road, in a sufficient depth not only 
for the draught of the vessel, but that she may not touch the ground in the 
hollows of the sea; and taking every other preventive care that prudence can 
suggest, in the expectation that, if the anchors fix themselves well in the hard 
clay that is in the anchorage, and the force of the sea being broken by the ledge 
running off from the Chandeleurs, it may not be difficult to save the ship from 
being wrecked, so long as the cables hold. Another important caution must be 
observed, which is, that as soon as the wind veers tothe N.W. quarter, navigators 
should weigh anchor without loss of time, and get out; because in that place 
the water rises with the winds both of the 8.E. and 8.W. quarters, but falls 2 or 
8 feet with those from the N.W. and N.E. quarters. 

If Pensacola or Mobile be the port of destination, efforts should be made to 
make the land eastward of them: not only to avoid passing them, but also 


+ See the description of Nassau roads on page 90. 
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because there are so very few distinguishing marks on the coast, that to a person 
who has never visited it before, almost the only guide is to run along it. Never- 
theless, the soundings will show within a trifle, more or less, the meridian the 
ship may be in, if the following precaution be attended to ; that is, if the lead 
brings up coarse sand and coral out of sight of land, it is a certain indication of 
being off the east end of the island of Santa Rosa, as that quality of soundings is 
found only in that part; and although the same ground is also off the river Tampa, 
and other parts of East Florida, this cannot cause the least mistake, because 
those points are too remote. From the meridian of the bay of Santa Rosa to the 
westward, the lead brings up only fine sand, with dark-coloured grains like gun- 
powder, and red particles ; and diminishing the depth from 18 fathoms, the vessel 
will enter on very fine rose-coloured sand, mixed with small white shells, and little 
black stones; which quality of bottom is very remarkable, as it is found only to 
the S.E. and south of Pensacola; therefore, in shoaling the water to 14 fathoms, 
that harbour will be discovered at the distance of about 15 miles. Navigators may 
also find the harbour by the depth of water; for, as we have already observed, the 
depth of water from Pensacola eastward increases, so that there are 10 fathoms 
at 4 miles from the shore; and from Pensacola to the westward it decreases, that 
depth being found at the distance of 10 miles off shore. 

Those who are off Mobile ought to bear in mind the necessity of getting clear 
off, as soon as there is an appearance of the wind blowing on shore, either so as 
to be able to weather the Balize, or which is better, to take in time the shelter of 
Nassau road, as we have already explained ; because, with such winds, there is 
no possibility of remaining at anchor outside the bar of Mobile, as the cables 
must inevitably part, and the vessel be lost (see page 92). 

Those also who are off Pensacola ought likewise to get under sail, and 
keep a good offing under similar circumstances ; and in general they may calculate 
on weathering the Balize, for on a 8. W. course they will goclear of it. To attempt 
remaining at anchor off the bar, would be an exposure to the same dangers as at 
Mobile, (see pages 97-99). 

Winds.—The land-breeze blows in the morning; but when daylight is well 
come, the wind comes to the East and E.S.E.; and in the evening it rounds to 
S.W. This, however, is varied in the time of the Norths; for when they blow, 
which generally is with much force, there is neither land-breeze nor change. 
The fore-runner of a North is the wind from South, which blows, with force, for 
twenty-four or thirty hours before the other comes on. The weather, in the 
months of August, September, October, and November, is most to be feared on 
these coasts; for, in addition to having winds dead on shore, there are violent 
hurricanes; and thus, in such seasons, vessels should never go into less than 20 
fathoms, either in beating to windward or in sailing along it. 

GENERAL REMARES ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF 
MEXICO.—Having described in detail the whole of the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and treated particularly on the mode of navigation upon the bank or 
soundings of Campeche (pages 13-27), and on that for making the land at the 
principal points, namely, the Mississippi, Mobile, Pensacola, &e., (page 115) ; 
now remains to terminate the subject by a few remarks respecting the most con- 
venient route to any point of the Gulf, and also from one place in it to another. 

The routes made from windward to leeward, or with a free wind, require no 
particular rules; as, it will be sufficient to ascertain the direction by the chart, 
and shape a course accordingly ; taking care, however, to make the land to wind- 
ward of the place of destination, at a distance from it proportioned to the degree 
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of uncertainty there may be in the ship's reckoning, and considering the difficulty 
there would be in working up to it, in the event of getting to leeward. Thus all 
those who from the channel between cape Catoche and Cuba, or between Cuba 
and East Florida, are bound to any part of the Mexican Gulf whether it be Cam- 
peché, Vera Cruz, Tampico, San Bernardo, New Orleans, or Pensacola, should 
shape a direct course; and in the case of the two last-mentioned ports, make 
allowance for the effect of the currents, which in the channel set eastward, 
in order to avoid getting upon the Tortugas, under a supposition of being to the 
westward of them. The port of Vera Cruz may be considered as being more to 
leeward than any other in the Gulf; we shall, therefore, point out the method of 
sailing from it through the channel or strait between Yucatan and Cuba into the 
Caribbean sea, and also through the Bahama channel or gulf of Florida 
(see also page 40). 

In the first place, it must be recollected, that the winds in the Mexican Gulf 
are generally winds from the eastward, which, from October, are frequently 
interrupted by the strong Norths, which blow with great force; that after the Norths 
cease, which is from March, navigators may count upon the regular changes of 
land and sea-breezes along the whole of the coasts, and especially on those of 
Campeché and Yucatan ; and finally that on the north coast of the Gulf, in the 
months of August and September, there are violent hurricanes, the effects of 
which are felt as low as lat. 26°, and even 25° N.* 

Supposing, then, a ship to sail from Vera Cruz during the season of the Norths, 
the first care must be to steer North, or N.N.E., taking care never to keep very 
close hauled, in order to reach the parallel of 25° as soon as possible; and then 
haul as close as may be to the wind, for the purpose of gaining longitude east- 
ward ; for, in that situation, there will not only be no danger of getting entangled 
with the coast of Tabasco, in case of a North coming on, but there will be no 
difficulty in standing to the eastward with it, without danger from the Negrillo or 
other shoals on the bank of Campeché. This isa most judicious practice; for 
the first important object is to get well clear of the bight of Vera Cruz, wherein, 
if caught by a violent North, there would be imminent danger of being driven on 
shore and shipwrecked ; and, besides, it is of importance to be in such a situation , 
when a North does come on, as will enable her to take advantage of it for getting 
to the eastward, and thereby to shorten the passage. 

During the period of the weaker Norths, one of them may be calculated upon 
to facilitate the passage to the Tortugas soundings, the principal object being to 
gain all you can to the eastward, after reaching lat. 25° N., before mentioned, by 
beating up on that parallel; for in that period (part of March, until the end of 
April), it would not be prudent to run up into the vicinity of the north coast, 
where, before the North wind sets in, the E.S.E.and South winds blow with 
great violence. With the North wind you should haul up for the Tortugas bank 
of soundings, which should not be left to run over for the coast of Cuba, near 
Havanna, either with light winds or Norths; in the first case, because the 


* A hurricane was experienced at Vera Cruz, in the morning of the 18th of August, 
1810, having been preceded some days by fresh gales, but not very powerful during their 
greatest strength. The wind drew round in the night, with violent whirlwinds, to the 
§.W. and N.W. quarters, and settled in the S.E., committing among the vessels a 
destruction which had never been seen before, even with Northers. At 11 in the morning 
it was so moderate that anyone might have gone off in aboat. This instance is sufficient 
to show that they extend even to the southward of 26°. 
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current may carry the vessel up the strait or gulf of Florida, or even through it; 
and, in’ the second, because with such winds the coast of Cuba is generally 
obscure and indistinct, and as, in general, it is rather an unmanageable wind, it 
might force a ship into a critical situation, and ultimately cause a total loss. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark, that if the destination be not Hayanna, but to 
proceed through the strait or gulf of Florida direct, the caution above given is 
inapplicable, and the Tortugas soundings may be quitted, even with light winds, 
proceeding as hereafter directed. 

The course for running across from the soundings on the Tortugas bank to the 
coast of Cuba, must be such as will compensate for the effect of the current: in 
ordinary cases, supposing the ship not to gomore than 3 miles an hour, a 8. by E. 
course will answer for making the land about Havanna; and S.S.E. 4 E. will do 
at the rate of 6 miles an hour; this is counting upon 2 miles an hour of current, 
which is what may generally be expected in this place. Should the vessel's rate 
of going be more than 3 miles, and less than 6, a course may be shaped between 
the two above stated ; or, if she goes more than 6 miles an hour, if will be proper 
to luff up to S.E. by S. 

If the departure from Vera Cruz be between the end of March and the middle 
or end of June, vessels need not then keep close hauled to the breeze, nor work to 
the eastward on reaching the parallel of 25°, because such a route would be 
crossing the middle of the Gulf, or nearly so, where you would then find nothing 
but stubborn winds from the eastward, and many calms, that would greatly 
retard the navigation ; the most advisable method, at this period of the year, is to 
continue steering to the North or N.N-E., with the wind rather free, until nearly 
reaching the vicinity of the northern coast ; when, about the parallel of 28° or 29°, 
the land-winds and sea-breezes will greatly facilitate the progress to the 
eastward, as far as the Tortugas soundings, which, by a South course, may be 
quitted to the westward of the Tortugas. At this season, also, the passage may 
be made by entering on the Campeche bank for the purpose of working to wind- 
ward under favour of the variation of the land-winds and sea-breezes, until the 
eastern edge of the soundings be gained, and then shaping a course for the coast of 
Cuba, taking care, however, to leave the bank as far to the south as possible, ona 
course in the S.E. quarter, in preference to the N.E., unless the latter be 
evidently much more advantageous ; for, by so doing, the current will be avoided, 
which at the N.E. corner of the bank sets with considerable force to the north- 
ward ; and then advancing a little to the eastward, and gomg on the other tack; 
the general current, which sets to the eastward, will be fallen in with, which 
generally occurs in lat. 223° N., long. 853° W. 

Finally, from the middle or end of June to October, the middle part of the Gulf 
should be avoided, for the reason before noticed—that is, calms and contrary 
winds: and also the northern coast, on account of the hurri¢anes; therefore a 
course should be made to reach the Campeché soundings as expeditiously as 
possible. 

To go from Vera Cruz to Campeché, if it be in the time of the Norths, 
endeavours must be made to reach the parallel of 21° N., and then beat to wind- 
ward on it, to get on the bank either to the northward or the southward of the 
Arcas, as before advised in the description of the soundings (page 13), and if a 
North comes on, the same passage may be made, and even more expeditiously : 
but, if it be in the summer, so soon as the outer shoals of Vera Cruz are cleared, 
it is advisable to steer towards the coast of Tabasco, for the purpose of working to 
windward by the variation of the land-wind and sea-breezes. 
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In conclusion, if bound to Vera Cruz during the season of the Norths, in case 
one of them should come on while on the soundings of Campeché, such measures 
must be adopted, as, by calculating the requisite time for running the distance to 
Vera Cruz, and estimating the probable duration of that wind, which may be 
judged of by its greater or less degree of strength, will bring the vessel upon the 
coast at the expiration of the gale, so as to make available the first opportunity 
afforded for entering the harbour, when the breeze sets in. For the ulterior 
operations, nothing, in addition to what has been already given on this part of 
the subject, need be added. 
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THK PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS. 


The following remarks on the passage from New York to New Orleans, are by 
Capt. William C. Berry, 1851. 

“Having had long experience in the trade between New York and New 
Orleans, I herewith furnish you with a few remarks on wind and currents. For 
the last six years I have commanded the ship Vicksburgh, constantly trading 
between these two ports. In making the passage out, after passing the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, I have frequently found a current from 1 to 3 miles per hour, setting 
to the eastward, through the north-west channel of Providence, particularly after 
the wind has prevailed from the westward a few days. This no doubt has been 
the cause of putting a number of vessels on shore among the Berry islands. I 
have latterly made it a point to take the last bearings of the light on the Hole- 
in-the-Wall, and either haul up or keep off as I found the current; generally 
running on a West course until quite down with Little Stirrup cays, then steering 
W. by N. } N. by compass, if in the night, until I was up with the Great Isaacs ; 
the last three voyages, having reached the vicinity of the Little Isaacs in the 
day-time, I have hauled in on the bank between the Western Little Isaacs and 
the East Brother rock, and steered S.W. by W., by compass, which has brought 
me out in good passing distance from the Moselle shoal. 

During one of my summer passages out, after passing the above shoal, I was 
compelled to anchor, and remained there for 6 days; the wind during all this 
time was light from the southward, and I could not help remarking the regularity 
of the current setting along the Bemini islands, ebb and flow, about 2 miles per 
hour ; this continues as far as Gun cay, when it is broken off by the Gulf stream, 
which sets close into the cay. From this point up to Orange cay, when close in, 
little or no current is experienced except the ebb and flow, which is directly off 
the bank. In crossing the Santaren channel, the current is governed greatly by 
the winds ; with strong southerly winds, the current sets about N.N.W., 2 miles 
per hour; on the other hand, with strong northerly winds, little or no current is 
felt. After leaving Double Headed Shot cay, I have generally hauled over for 
the Florida reef, and in the day-time kept close in, when I have frequently found 
an eddy current setting to the westward from 1 to 14 miles per hour. After 
passing the Tortugas,I have invariably felt a southerly current until I had 
reached the long. of 84° 30’ W., and even farther than this at times. 

Returning from New Orleans, I have always made it a point to keep to the 
westward until I had reached lat. 28° N., long. 85° W. before keeping off. My 
object in doing this was, because the wind here generally prevails from the 
northward and eastward, and the current generally sets to the southward and 
eastward, which greatly facilitates the passage. After rounding the Tortugas, 
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with the wind from the eastward, I have generally beat down on the Florida side, 
knowing that the strongest current prevails on that shore, unless too close in. 
From Carysfort reef to Mantanilla, I have always endeavoured to keep in the 
centre of the stream. During all my voyages, I have made it a rule to steer from 
Mantanilla to lat. 22°,N. by W., and then North to lat 31°, before hauling up 
NE. by N.; for by so doing I have, with a few exceptions, kept the strongest 
current. On some other occasions I have hauled up ona N.E. by N. course, 
when in lat. 30° N., long. 79° 40’ W., and have soon found myself on the eastern 
edge of the Gulf stream. After rounding cape Hatteras, it is advisable to keep to 
the westward, especially in the winter season, on account of the prevailing 
westerly winds.” 


ON THE WINDS.* 


Round the middle region of the earth a general wind is found to prevail, 
caused by the action of the sun upon the atmosphere, and by the diurnal rotation 
of the earth upon its axis. This general wind, blowing from East to West, 
prevails within a zone comprised between 20° of North, and 30° of South latitude, 
more or less. This wind, from its great use in promoting navigation, is called 
the Trade-wind. The theory of the nature and effects of the Trade-wind, 
although far from perfect, still serves in a general way, to explain many important 
facts—but this is not the proper place to enter upon such an investigation; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to notice the state of the winds as they are observed 
within the limits of this Coasting-Pilot. 

It is to be observed, that the general Trade-wind prevalent between the 
Tropics, is also felt upon the coast of Guayana, in the Caribbean sea, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico: but subject to variations, of which the one occurs every day, 
constant and regular, and the other may be considered as annual. The diurnal 
peried of change is produced by the sea-breeze, which falls upon the shore with 
an angle of inclination of about two points, more or less, from the perpendicular, 
according to the position and some other circumstances of the coast; and by the 
land-breeze, which, proceeding frum the interior of the land, blows out to sea. 
The sea-breeze sets in between 9 and 10 o'clock in the morning, and continues 
to blow as long as the sun is above the horizon, increasing in strength as that 
luminary advances in altitude, and diminishing in the same proportion—so that 
at noon the breeze attains its greatest strength, and at sunset dies away entirely. 
The land-breeze sets in before midnight, and blows until, and even a little after, 
sunrise; so that between the land and sea-breezes, there is usually an interval 
of some hours perfectly calm. 

The annual period of the winds is produced by the approach or the retreat of 
the sun, occasioning the only distinction of seasons Inown between the tropics, 
namely, the wet and the dry. The wet or rainy season commences when the 
sun is in the Tropic of Cancer, when the rain frequently pours down in torrents, 
accompanied with heavy storms of thunder; during this season the wind draws 


* Translated from ‘' Derroterode las Islas Antillas, de las Costas de Tierra Ferme,” &. 
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round to the S.E. quarter, and calms are frequent, although at times the wind 
blows very fresh, and the atmosphere is thick and cloudy. 

When the sun reaches the Tropic of Capricorn, then begins the dry season, 
and the Trade-wind sets in from the N.E., fresh, but very pleasant. In this 
season, also, the wind occasionally blows from North and N.W.; it is generally 
very strong, and maintains a sort of alternation with the regular Trade-wind. 
This occurs more frequently in November and December than in February and 
March. 

About the time of the change from the one season to the other, there is this 
sensible difference,—that in April and May no change is felt in the atmosphere, 
and the weather is in general fine and pleasant. In August, September, and 
October, the wind is very feeble, with frequent calms, interrupted, nevertheless, 
at times, by furious hurricanes, rendering very dangerous the navigation of these 
seas during these months. From this remark must be excepted the islands of 
Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada, the coasts of Terra Firma, the gulfs of Darien 
and Honduras, and the bight of Vera Cruz,* to which parts these violent hurri- 
canes do not extend. In the space between the islands of Puerto Rico, San 
Domingo (or Haiti), and Jamaica, and the continent, the regular N.E. Trade- 
wind prevails, with some exceptions, near the land, now to be mentioned. 

In the great island of Puerto Rico, San. Domingo (or Haiti), Jamaica, and 
Cuba, the sea-breeze by day, and the land-breeze by night, never fail. These 
land-breezes are the strongest anywhere known, and are highly serviceable in 
sailing to the eastward, or working to windward, which, without them would be 
impracticable. In the smaller islands, or Caribbees, such as Dominica, Martinique 
St. Lucia, &c., there are no land-breezes. 

On the coast of Guayana, no land-breeze is ever felt, nor any other than the 
general Trade-wind found between the Tropics. In January, February, and 
March, the winds blow from North to E.N.E. with clear weather ; in April, May, 
and June, they blow from E. to S.E.; in July, August, and September, there is a 
succession of calms and heavy gales from South to S.W.; and im October, 
November, and December, the rains fall almost without intermission, and the 
atmosphere is in general cloudy and dark. In the dry season, which is from 
January to June, the heat is very intense; and in the wet season, the torrents of 
rain and thunderstorms are heavy and incessant. 

On the coast of Cumana and Caraccas, as far as cape le Vela, the Trade-wind 
follows its regular course; but from that cape to point St. Blas, its directions is 
changed, blowing from N.E. to N.N.E., moderately ; excepting in March, April, 
May, and June, when it draws round to E.N.E., and then it blows with incredible 
violence, so that vessels can carry no sail, but are obliged to lie-to. These violent 
gales, well known to those who navigate these seas, extend from the middle of 
the channel to within 2 or 3 leagues of the coast, where they are greatly abated, 
especially at night. Along the same coast, as far as the gulf of Nicaragua, a 
westerly wind prevails from July to December, called, by the people of the 
country, Vendavales. These winds from the west, however, extend only to the 
parallel of 13° North, nor do they blow continually, being frequently interrupted 
by the proper Trade-wind. 

Along the Mosquito shore, by Truxillo and Honduras, on to Bacalar, in the 
months of February, March, April, and May, the regular Trade-wind prevails : 


* See, however, note p. 119. 
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hut interrupted, in the first two months, from time to time, by North winds. In 
June, July, and August, the wind generally comes from the S.E. and S.W. quarters, 
with heavy squalls and calms. In September, October, November, December, 
and January, the winds blow from the S.W. and N.W. quarters, frequently with 
heavy gales from W.S.W. to W.N.W., and North. 

On that part of the coast of Yucatan, between cape Catoche and point Piedras, 
or point Esconocida, and thence southward to Campeché, the only wind is the 
N.E. Trade-wind, interrupted by strong North winds, during their season. On 
this part of the coast, and about the end of April, begin the gales and squalls 
from N.E. to §.E., which set in after noon; they last about an hour, and when 
evening comes on, the serenity of the atmosphere is perfectly restored. This 
season of gales and squalls continues to September: and during the whole of this 
period, along the coast, are sea breezes from N.N.W. to N.E. It is observed, 
that the fresher the sea breezes are, the more violent are the gales and squalls, 
particularly from June to September. The sea breeze sets in about eleven in the 
forenoon, and in the night the wind draws round to East, E.S.E., and S.E., so 
that it may be considered as a land breeze. 

On the coast of Vera Cruz, and on Tampico, the Trade-wind prevails from 
E.S.E. and East, in April, May, June, and July ; and in the night the wind comes 
off the land from South to S.W.; but should the land breeze come from the N.W., 
with drizzling rain, the wind on the following day will blow from the North, 
N_N_E., or N.E., especially in August and September. These winds are there 
called Vendavales, or Head-winds ; and as they are but light, and raise no sea, 
it is as easy to take the anchorage with them as with the Trade-wind ; but they 
are contrary to a vessel leaving the anchorage, which can be done only with the 
land-breeze. These head-winds extend only from 20 to 80 leagues from the 
coast, where they meet with winds from the East and E.S.E. From the middle 
of September to March, great care is required in taking the anchorage of Vera 
Cruz, on account of the very heavy North winds. That anchorage is very con- 
fined, and the entrance very much obstructed by shoals; besides which, it affords 
little or no shelter against the North winds; for these reasons it is extremely 
dangerous to attempt to take that port when they blow, as they prevent the vessel 
from getting into the anchorage. On this account, and that seamen may be 
possessed of all the information to be obtained on the subject, it appears proper 
here to give an extract of observations, (in addition to those given on page 4(i), 
made upon the winds at Vera Cruz, by Don Bernardo de Orta, Captain in the 
Spanish Navy, who was Captain of the Port :— 

“ Although in the Gulf of Mexico, which is partly situated within the Tropic of 
Cancer, it cannot be properly said that any other than the Trade-wind prevails ; 
still the interruption given to that general wind by those from the North, in the 
months from September to March, seems to divide the year into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, or of the Trade-winds and the Norths. The first, or wet 
season, in which the trade-wind blows without interruption, is from the vernal to 
the autumnal equinox; and the second, or dry season, in which the North winds 
blow, is from September to March; but for greater clearness, we will treat of 
each separately. 

It is usually in the month of September that the first North winds begin to be 
felt; but neither in it, nor in the following month of October, do they blow with 
much force. It happens, sometimes, that the North winds in these months, do 
not blow at all; but then the Trade-wind is interrupted by violent squalls and 
torrents of rain, In November the North winds set in, blowing constantly and 
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very strong, and lasting all through December, January, and February. During 
these months, from the time the North wind is felt, it increases in strength for 
four hours or more; but that time it acquires its greatest violence, which lasts 
for 48 hours, and then continues for some days, but in a moderate degree. In 
these months the North winds bring dark weather. and are apt to draw to the 
N.E. ; and they return so frequently, that the intervals between them varies only 
from 4 to 6 days. In March and April they are not so frequent nor do they last 
long: the weather is likewise clearer ; but they blow with much more violence, 
during the first 24 hours, than in the other months, and draw less to the N.E. 
From November forward, when the North winds have commenced, the weather, 
in the intervals between the gales, is fair and pleasant ; the Trade-wind blowing 
regularly by day, and the land-breeze by night. 

The approach of the North winds may be known by various signs, some time 
before they come on. These signs are a steady South wind; moisture on the 
walls of the houses and pavement of the streets ; having a clear distinct view of the 
Peak of Orizaba, and the mountainous ridge of Perote and Villarica; the ranges 
and slopes of St. Martin covered with a whitish haze; an increased heat in the 
weather, and a low, thick fog, proceeding rapidly from the South; but the 
barometer is still the best thing to depend upon. This instrument, during the 
North wind at Vera Cruz, varies in its rise and fall only », inch; that is to say, 
the mercury never rises above 30°6 inches, nor sinks below 29°8 inches; its 
medium height is 301 inches. The barometer indicates the approach of the 
North wind by the falling of the mercury; but it does not really begin to blow 
until the mercury has again risen, which it always does a few minutes before the 
wind comes on. In this state, flashes of lightning shooting along the horizon, 
particularly in the N.W. and N.E.; a glittering appearance on the sea; and 
gossamer webs on the rigging of the ship in the daytime, give sufficient warning 
not to trust to the weather, for the North wind will infallibly soon begin to blow. 

This wind generally moderates at sunset; that is, it does not blow with such 
strength, as from nine in the morning to three in the afternoon, excepting when 
it happens to begin in the afternoon, or at nightfall; for, in such a case, it goes 
on with increasing violence, regardless of this rule. It sometimes happens that 
after nightfall, and even from midnight forward, the North wind changes to the 
land-breeze, or to the N.W. Should this happen, and the wind come round to 
the S.W. quarter at daybreak, then the North wind will be of no long con- 
tinuance ; and at the usual hour the sea-breeze will come on. Should this change 
not take place, however, then at sunrise, or a little afterwards, or at the 
beginning of the flood-tide, the North wind will again begin to blow with as much 
force as it did on the preceding day; it is called a Norte de Marea, or Tide 
North. 

The most certain indications of the North wind going off, is when it goes round 
to the N.E. quarter: for when in the afternoon it draws to the N.E., although the 
following morning should set in dark and cloudy, if the land-breeze blow in the 
night-time from the S.W. quarter, the Trade-wind will certainly blow in the after- 

noon, and the weather will be fair and good for four or six days, which is the 
usual interval between the returns of the Norths. Should the wind, however, 
after changing to N.E. again draw back to the N.N-E., or to the North, no 
confidence ought to be placed in the weather. 

Instances are not wanting of violent North winds occurring in May, June, July, 
and August; they are known by the appellation of Hueso Colorado, and those 
that are less violent, by the name of Chocolateros; but such occurrences are 
very rare. 
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The rainy season commences in March, and lasts till September ; in the end of 
March and all April, the Trade-wind, occasionally interrupted, as was before 
noticed, by North winds, comes from the E.S.E. rather fresh, sometimes with 
clear, and at others with cloudy weather; occasionally drawing a. little to S.E., 
and blowing the whole night through, without giving way to the land-breeze, 
which usually blows in the night-time, and is the strongest when the rains have 
set in. 

From the time when the sun comes to the zenith of Vera Cruz, until it returns 
to it from the North,—that is, from the 16th of May to the 27th of July,—the 
Trade-wind is subject to calms, with much thick weather, and occasionally short 
but severe squalls; and even after that period, light winds are often felt from 
N.W. to N.E. 

From the 27th of July to the middle of October, when the North winds set in, 
the squalls are heavier, with great falls of rain, accompanied with lightning and 
thunder: but the heaviest squalls of all come from the East, although they last 
the shortest time. 

In the season of the Trade-winds, the total variation of the barometer is only 
ys inch; the greatest height of the mercury being 30°35 inches, and the least 
29°96 inches. The thermometer in June rises to 87°, and never falls below 833°; 
in December the maximum is 80}°, and minimum 66}°. These observations 
were made in the coolest and most airy room of the castle, where the instrument 
was not exposed to the external air. 

In the months of August and September, seldom a year happens without 
hurricanes in the Floridas, and other parts ot the Antilles; but at Vera Cruz, 
and the other points of the coast, as far as Campeche, they are never felt ; only 
the sea is sometimes much agitated, in consequence of the hurricanes in some 
other quarter. The hurricanes generally come on from the N.E. quarter, and 
most commonly, although not always go round by the S.E. When there is no 
barometer to foretell their approach, it may be known by the Trade-wind blowing 
from the N.E. quarter, with drizzling rain and close weather.” Thus far Don 
Bernardo de Orta. 

From Tampico on to the bay of San Bernardo, the wind blows regularly and 
light from the S.E. quarter, from April to August: on the contrary, in the other 
months, that part of the coast is greatly exposed, on account of the very heavy 
gales from East and E.S.E., blowing without intermission for 2 or 3 days, before 
they draw round to the North. As far North as to lat. 26}° in the summer, the 
land-breeze blows from midnight until 9 a.m. 

From San Bernardo bay on tu the Mississippi, the land-breeze blows in the 
morning ; but, in the daytime, the wind comes from S.E. or E.S.E.; and in the 
evening, it generally blows from the S.W. In winter, the South winds are very 
tempestuous and squally, blowing for 2 or 3 days successively. The most 
dangerous months, however, for those who navigate in these parts, are August, 
September, October, and November, on account of the hurricanes and cross or 
adverse winds, which do not allow a vessel to carry sail. Off the mouths of the 
Mississippi, thick fogs are very common, especially in February, March, and 
April. 

‘From the Mississippi, as far as lat. 28° N., the Trade-wind prevails from the 
NE. and S.E. quarters, in the mornings, from the month of April to July, chang- 
ing in the evening to the S.W. These S.W. winds, called Virazones, are very 
squally in August, September, and October; the season during which, also, the 
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South winds blow very hard, mixed with hurricanes. From November to March 
the North winds blow; previous to which they set in from S.E. and South, with 
much rain; thence they change to S.W. and West, where they continue some 
time, and blow very strong; and then draw round to N.W. and North, when the 
weather clears up and becomes fine, 

From 28° N. latitude to the southern cays of Florida, the Trade-wind blows 
till noon, when the sea-breeze sets in: this happens, at least, in summer; but in 
winter, particularly from November to March, the winds blow from the S.W. 
quarter, and raise a very heavy sea. 

In the Bahama channel the prevailing wind is the Trade-wind, interrupted, 
however, in winter, by North winds. and, in summer, by calms. Although the 
northern limit of this channel is in north latitude 27° 35’, and consequently 
within the region of the Trade-winds, it is very necessary to recollect that in 
winter (that is, from November to April), variable winds from the S.E. and S.W. 
quarters are met with in 27°, and even farther southward: and that in summer 
(or from May to September), variable winds from the S.E. and S.W. quarters 
are met all oyer the channel. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WINDS, BY CAPTAIN FREDERICK 
CHAMIER, R.N. 


The Trade-winds in the West Indies, generally blow from N.E. to S.E., vary- 
ing according to cireumstances, which will be hereafter expressed, About 
Barbadoes and the Windward islands, that is, from Tobago to Barbuda, the wind 
will be found to veer more to the northward in the early part of the year, than 
in the months of June, July, and August. In the more northern islands, such as 
Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, &c., the wind, in the evenings of January, 
February and March, veers round to about North, or N.N.E.; blows very fresh 
in squalls; and from the extensive space of ocean over which it travels, becomes 
cool and very refreshing. The thermometer, even in English harbour, in the 
above months, at 8 o’clock p.m., I never saw above 76°. In this season of the 
year, the sickness of the hot months is no longer experienced; the general lassi- 
tude of the mornings and noons of July and August seems forgotten; and no 
man, who visited these islands during the first 3 months of the year, would 
believe that the change of 70 or 80 days could make such an amazing difference 
in the look, as well as in the energy of the inhabitants of the Windward islands. 
In the change of seasons (from wet to dry) a great difference is experienced in 
the winds, In April and May, the atmosphere is in general clear, and fine 
weather prevails; but in August, September, and October calms or very light 
winds are not uncommon, Strong hurricanes blow in these months. 

In speaking of hurricanes, they are well known to have been very rarely 
experienced in Trinidad. The main land of Columbia, the gulf of Darian and 
Honduras, and likewise Vera Cruz, are freed from this scourge. In the 
“Derrotero de las Antillas,” however, mention is made of a hurricane having 
been experienced on the morning of the 18th August, 1810. 

In the greater Antillas, such as Jamaica, Cuba, San Domingo (or Haiti) and 
Puerto Rico, the sea-breeze blows by day, and the land-wind by night ; but in the 
lesser Antilles, such as Martinique, Dominica, St. Lucia, Antigua, &c., land-winds 
are very uncommon; and certainly, in all my cruising in these seas, about these 
islands, I never experienced the land-wind. 
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From the coast of Cumana to Punta Aguja, the common Trade-wind constantly 
blows at E.S.E. to E.N.E., the land-wind being uncommon, but still not un- 
known. At anchor, in La Gnayra road, in February, 1827, a very light cool 
land-wind, from the S.S.W., occasionally reached the ship, but I doubt its ever 
extending more than 5 miles to sea. On the evening of the 20th October, 1816, 
a heavy squall came from the S.S.W., off cape la Vela, and blew for some time 
with violence. I have merely mentioned the two above facts, because in the 
Derrotero it is asserted that land-winds are rarely known on this coast. 

The coast between cape la Vela and Santa Martha seems more accustomed to 
changes of wind than any other part of the West Indies. Although the remarks 
(page 124) of some celebrated Spanish navigators would lead us to believe that 
the winds blow so fiercely from the E.N.E., that ships are obliged to lie-to; yet 
I have, in the month of August, by keeping close in shore between point Aguja 
and eape la Vela, had the wind at West for two or three days together; and until 
we had passed Rio de la Hacha, and opened cape la Vela, we neither had easterly 
winds nor westerly currents. 

In that part of the coast of Yucatan, between cape Catoche and point Piedras, 
or Esconocida, and that coast which trends to the southward to Campeché, the 
Trade-winds have generally been at E.N.E. In the evening, towards September, 
the wind occasionally veers to the E.S.E.; and this has been called a “ land- 
wind” by many authors. 

At all seasons of the year, I have experienced land-winds on the coast of Cuba; 
that is, from cape Corrientes to St. Jago de Cuba. If the sea-breeze, which in 
Cuba, as well as Jamaica and San Domingo (or Haiti), generally begins about 
9 o'clock in the morning, and freshens until noon, should in the evening, about 
sun-set, dwindle to nearly a calm, you may be certain of a light air off the land:— 
a mark to judge by, and which I never knew to fail, was the clouds hangin 
heavily over the Blue mountains of Jamaica, or Copper hills of Cuba. : 

The winds operate very little upon the thermometer. From May to October, 
in Jamaica, at day-dawn, 82° will be the average; it will be 88° at noon, and 
again 82° in the evening. To find the thermometer at 78° during the night, even 
in a place where the wind circulates freely, cooled also by the dew, is a luxury so 
rarely likely to occur, that in looking over my private Journal for two years, I 
cannot discover one instance of it in the above months; yet still, the land-winds, 
to those who have been long residents in the country, is a luxury most eagerly 
expected, and most welcomely received. It is of so different a kind from the sea- 
breeze, that respiration becomes easy ; whereas with the thermometer at 90° at 
Port Royal, and the sea-breeze blowing nearly a gale, I have found inhaling the 
hot wind very oppressive and very relaxing. 

It would very far exceed the limits I propose for these remarks, to dwell upon the 
different changes and different winds in these seas, although I have kept a most 
accurate private Journal, from which I have extracted the foregoing remarks. It 
is merely requisite to mention, in conclusion, the season of the “ Norths” in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Don Bernardo de Orta has given one of the best and truest accounts of these 
winds that I have seen (page 125) ; comparing this with the accounts of Humboldt 
and Don Cosmo Churruca, it will be seen that the Norths are so well marked that 
nobody could mistake the approach of one. For instance, lying in Sacrificios, 
near Vera Cruz, if the peak of Orizaba is very clear in the morning, a light thin 
cloud here and there, and the streets of Vera Cruz, the walls of the houses, We. 
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damp,—before night you will have a hard gale of wind. Its duration is very 
uncertain. 

These winds, which commence about the end of July, and continue to February, 
and sometimes to March, blow occasionally with great violence, beginning 
generally at the N.E., flying round the compass, and ultimately settling at N.N.W. 
When the wind begins to veer again towards either the east or west, the gale will 
soon be over. In the night time the highly phosphorescent appearance of the 
sea marks the approach of the gale; and the squall being visible long before it 
approaches, gives ample time to reduce sail, and to have everything prepared. 

Between Jamaica and Maracaybo, and in the space between the latter and San 
Domingo, I have always observed, that should the Trade-wind at daylight be at 
EN.E,, at noon it will generally be about E. by §.,if the day is clear. The 
knowledge of this gives a great advantage in a windward beat: and by this means, 
watching the variation of the wind, you will be able to head the current for some 
hours,—an advantage which every one must perceive. 


ON THE CURRENTS.* - 


When we consider that the only way to ascertain the existence and velocity of 
currents at sea, is to compare the place shown by the dead reckoning with that 
determined by accurate observation; and reflect, at the same time, on the un- 
certainty of the reckoning, produced by irregularities, in both the course and 
the distance sailed, it will no longer be a matter of surprise that our knowledge 
of currents should be so imperfect, especially in great and spacious bays and 
gulfs. 

It is a general remark, that vessels, sailing before the trade, or any other 
prevalent wind. find themselves several leagues a-head of their reckoning; in 
proportion to the length of the run. Thus, in a voyage from Europe to the West 
Indies, a vessel will run 4, or even 6 degrees a-head of her reckoning; and in 
that from America to the Philippine islands, across the Pacific ocean, ships have 
been known to run 15° or 20° before their reckoning. Hence, itis concluded that, 
between the tropics, a current exists, called by naturalists the Equinoctial current, 
setting from east to west, with a velocity computed at 4 leagues in 24 hours. 
This allowance they recommend to be made in determining a ship’s place; but if 
this correction be made in some places accurate, it will be found in others very 
erroneous; as it has been ascertained by comparing the reckonings of various 
Spanish ships in their voyages from Acapuleo to Manila. Therefore, in similar 
cases, the best method of finding the ship’s place will be to make frequent 
observations to determine her latitude and longitude, by whieh rate the effects of 
the current may be precisely known, and proper measures taken for arriving at 
the place intended. 

It is not only in navigating the seas between the Tropics that a ship will run 
a-head of her reckoning ; similar effects are experienced in much higher latitudes; 
and in general it is observed that in narrow seas, a ship will run before her 


* Translated from the “ Derrotero de las Islas Antillas.” 
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reckoning, when going before a wind that blows long in one direction abaft the 
beam; but that the reckoning will be a-head of the ship, when sailing with a 
constant wind before the beam. This, it is said will generally happen, but not 
always ; for cases have occurred where the effects were precisely the reverse. 

The motion communicated to the waters, by the continued action of the wind, 
blowing in one direction, seems to be the chief cause of the currents that exist in 
the seas, on the eastern coast of America, and the islands noticed in the present 
work : a circumstance without a parallel in any other part of the globe, and known, 
especially on the coast of North America, by the name of the Gulf Stream. 

The winds from the eastward, blowing all the year round between the tropics, 
must unquestionably impress upon the waters a motion to the westward, in which 
direction they move on untilthey meet with the continent of America, where their 
direction is a little changed towards the N.W., which they pass along the coast of 
Guayana; the volumn and rapidity of the current being augmented by the union 
of the waters from the many great rivers which disembogue upon that coast. 
Entering united through the gulf of Paria, and on the N.E. of Trinidad, these 
currents pour into the Caribbean sea, through the various channels between the 
islands, as far north as Martinique. Thence, taking a direction about W.N.W., 
they make for the channel between cape Catoche, in Yucatan, and cape San 
Antonio, in Cuba; whence drawing round to N.E. and E.N.E., they make their 
way out of the Gulf of Mexico, through the Florida channel; and running along 
the coast of the United States of America, cease to be observed on the Great bank 
of Newfoundland, which may be considered the bar of this great stream. 

The direction and strength of this great current undergo various changes, 
according to the form, position, and nature of those parts of the sea through which 
it passes; but it is impossible to describe them with accuracy, as there are not 
sufficient data for that purpose. In some parts, such as the Florida channel, the 
direction and force of the current are known with tolerable exactness; but this 
is not the case in the Caribbean sea, where, in some places, no current is observed ; 
in others, it is just perceptible; and in others, it runs with great force. For this 
reason the different tracts of coast will be treated of separately, according to the 
best information and observations that could be obtained. 

On the coast of Guayana there are two currents; the one, the great general 
ewrrent from the eastward, and the other produced by the tides. The first 
reaches within about 12 leagues of the land, or into 8 fathoms water; from which 
boundary the setting of the tide is perceptible, making towards the shore during 
the flood, and out to the N.E. during the ebb. In the gulf of Paria the general 
current is also affected by the tides, as will be noticed in speaking of that part of 
the coast. 

In the channels and passes between the Southern Windward islands, the great 
current runs with a velocity never less than 1 mile an hour; but it is subject to 
so many variations, that it is impossible precisely to fix either its direction or 
velocity. 

In the valuable observations on these currents, made by Don Cosmo Churruca, 
the seaman will find every information necessary for his guidance in any 
particular case. Notice will also be taken of the currents along the coast of 
Puerto Rico, on a part of San Domingo, and in the channel between these 
islands. 

To this information we can only add that, according to the opinion of many 
navigators, neither on the remaining south coast of San Domingo, nor on either 
side of Jamaica, nor on the south side of Cuba, so far as cape Cruz, is there any 
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sensible general current; and that where any setting of the waters is perceptible, 
it is peculiar to some particular part of the coast, and occasioned by various cir- 
cumstances. From cape Cruz the current becomes sensible, setting always West, 
with a slight deviation to the south or the north, which has sometimes been 
observed to amount to 20 miles a day. 

On the north coast of San Domingo, and in what is called the Sea of the 
Debouchés or Disembogues (the Openings), on the north of that island, no 
sensible current is met with ; although in the neighbourhood of certain parts of 
the coast very extraordinary currents are found, of which we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 

In the Old Bahama channel are regular tides all the year round; these were 
observed by Don Juan Henrique de la Rigada, captain of a packet, who was 
employed on that business particularly, for eight months together, comprehending 
a portion of each season. It is, however, to be regretted that he made no use of 
a chronometer, to ascertain with precision a point of such importance in the 
navigation of the channel, as the setting and rate of the currents. What can be 
collected, however, from his observations, and from those of Don Cosmo Churruea, 
and Don Thomas Ugarte, is, that the current in that channel is subject to great 
variations. 

Along the north coast of the Spanish main, from Trinidad to cape la Vela, the 
great current passes along by the range of islands lying out before the coast, 
inclining a little to the southward, opposite to the passes between these islands, 
and running at the rate of about 14 miles per hour. 

Between these islands and the continent, especially near the land, it is 
observed, that at one time the current sets West, at another East. From cape la 
Vela the great body of the current runs about W.N.W., diminishing its velocity 
as it spreads over a greater space. From it a branch breaks off, running about a 
mile in the hour, following the direction of the coast, to Carthagena. From this 
place, and in an extent of sea, north from the continent to lat. 14° N., the current 
is found to vary; so that, during the Trade-wind, it sets to the west, and in the 
time of the contrary Head-winds, or Vendavalés, it sets to the east. 

On the Mosquito shore, in the bay of Honduras, and at Bacalar, the changes in 
the current seem to follow no fixed law; all that can be said of them is, that, at a 
good distance from the shore, the waters set about N.W., the common direction of 
the great general current. 

In running across from Carthagena, and other parts of the Spanish main, and —~ 
the islands to the northward, it has been observed, that in a voyage, in the month 
of December, from La Guayra to the eastern part of San Domingo (or Haiti), a 
difference in the ship's place of 106 miles was produced to the westward, in the 
course of only seven days, which was the length of the voyage. 

Tn the channel, or pass, between cape Catoche and cape San Antonio, as also 
on the shallow ground out before Campeché, in the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the Bahama channel, the currents met with are mentioned in the journals 
of Don Thomas Ugarte and Don Francisco Alcedo. To these we will just add 
that we are best acquainted with the currents of the Bahama channel (strait of 
Florida), which set E.N.E. so far as the shoal or bank of Roques, called by the 
English, Salt Cay bank: there the current forms an elbow, turning to the north, 
and in that direction makes a fair opening into the Atlantic Ocean, in a stream 
along the midst of it, by which the waters of the Caribbean sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico are carried on to the great bank of Newfoundland. This great current is 
called the Gulf Stream, in which are noticed the following particulars :— 
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1st. That the stream passes along the coast of the United States, at a distance 
that varies according to the state of the wind, but which at a medium may be 
considered at 20 leagues. 2nd. In proportion as its moves from its source, its 
breadth increases, and its velocity diminishes. 3rd. On entering it, the sound- 
ings are lost, or, at least, the ground is found only at a very great depth. 

The sign for knowing when a ship is in this great current, or Gulf Stream, is 
the colour of the water; which in the stream is of a dark blue, while that of the 
Ocean is of a light blue, and that within the soundings along the coast is greenish. 
The water of the stream examined in a glass is colourless, like that between the 
Tropics ; and it contains more salt than that of the Ocean on each side of it. 
Meeting with a quantity of sea-weed on the water is also a sign, which, although 
it does not certainly show the ship to be in thestream, is nevertheless a sufficient 
indication of its proximity. 

The heat of the water in the Gulf Stream is greater than in the Ocean, as was 
found by experiments made by Mr. Jonathan Williams, who sailed from the 
Chesapeake in December, 1783, and observed it to be as follows :— 


THERMOMETERS. 


Fahrenheit.| Reaumur. 


In the Ocean, and within soundings on the coast : 47 64 
A little before entering the stream i . 60 12% 
In the stream r ‘ : 70 174 
Before arriving at Newfoundland, i in the stream . : 66 154 
Off Newfoundland, out of the current . : : : 54 10 
Off the bank, in the open sea ! 60 124 
In approaching the coast of England, the thermometer 

fell gradually to. 48 vey 
In June, 1791, Captain Billing, off the coast of 

America, and within ilies found... 61 13 
Inthe current . 77 20 


This is a difference ‘of 16° Puhienhet or 7° of Hemant in winter, Mr. 
Williams had found the difference to be 28° of Fahrenheit, or 10° of Reaumar. 
Beyond the limits of the Gulf Stream, there is no other current known in that 
ocean. 


REMARKS ON THE CURRENTS, BY CAPTAIN FREDERICK 
CHAMIER, R.N. 


There are two very distinct currents in the West Indies that have been 
confounded into one, and which is supposed to be occasioned by the wind blowing 
always from the eastward. 

But the current occasioned by the outset from the Demerara, Berbice, and the 
Orinoco, and which rushes with considerable force through the gulf of Paria, or 
round the island of Trinidad, forces its way along shore to the westward, 
receiving the outset from Cumana and the Guayra, continuing with less rapidity 
between Curazao and Oruba; then receiving the strong outset of the gulf of 
Venezuela and lake of Maracaybo, and also of Rio de la Hacha, until, arriving at 
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cape Aguja, it meets the outset of the Magdalina. Here the current rushes off- 
shore to the westward, and meeting the great Atlantic current in latitude of 
about 13° 30’ N., sweeps away to the S.W. On August 12th, 1826, in lat. 
13° 30’ N., long. 75° 30’ W., the current was running S. 66° W., 50 miles in 
24 hours. Again, on October 15th. lat. 13° 25’ N_, latitude D. R. 13° 16’; long: 
75° 27' W., cape Aguja bearing S. 28° E. 142 miles; the ship instead of making 
a course good of S. 31° E., 42 miles, made S. 25° W., 30 miles. To the north- 
ward of this latitude, that is, in about 16° 10’ N., the divisional current, occasioned 
by Jamaica, takes place. This sets to the northward and westward, until to the 
northward of Morant puint, and then it is swept away by the Atlantic current 
along the coast of Cuba, until it reaches the current which sets to the southward 
of Jamaica, by the Caymans, Honduras, &c., at cape Antonio. Here they 
separate again; the Honduras current rounding cape Catoche, and the north 
divisional stream setting along the Coloradas to the Gulf Stream. 

Numerous arguments have been used to persuade navigators that the 
Magdalena sets to the westward, but I have been much on that coast, and I can 
prove that the outset of that river, in the first instance sets to the N.E.; for on 
the morning of the 17th of October, 1826, the snowy mountains, bearing 
S.E. by S., we bagan to pass great quantities of rockweed, bamboos, branches of 
trees, &c., and the water was very much discoloured: this was decidedly from the 
Magdalena, for there is no other large river near; and we were set 10 miles to 
the north and east by the chronometer and the bearings of the land. In all 
probability the latitude of 12° 25’ N., will be the limit of this outset, where, 
meeting the greater rush of the Demerara, Berbice, Orinoco, &c., as before 
mentioned, the Magdalena joins that general stream; and sweeping along the 
shores of Carthagena, Honduras, &e., arrives at cape Catoche. To prove these 
two distinct sets, a bottle was thrown overboard from the gulf of Venezuela, and 
was picked up off Honduras; and Humboldt mentions a vessel wrecked off the 
north end of Jamaica, and that planks marked with the ship’s name were picked 
up at the Orkney islands. 

The great Atlantic current, which runs steadily down to the westward, at the 
rate of about a mile an hour, and which passes through between St. Lucia and 
Martinique, Martinique and Dominica, Dominica and Antigua, &c., has but little 
influence in the Virgin islands; but increases according to the freshness of the 
sea breezes, along Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Cuba, until its arrival at cape Antonio ; 
and here it rushes as the strait becomes narrower, with greater velocity. In this 
part, in H.M.S. Sceylla, I was set two degrees to the northward. in 24 hours. 

The currents in the Gulf of Mexico form a complete circle. The Honduras 
current, on rounding cape Catoche, runs to the westward over to Campeché bank, 
along the shore of Yucatan; after this it sets down towards Vera Cruz; changes, 
and runs to the northward, as far, or farther, than Rio del Norte; then alters to 
the N.E., until it meets the outset of the Mississippi: then runs to the S.E. to 
the Tortugas. It is in the places just out of the exact set of the current, that 
the eddies run in all directions. For instance —in H.MS. Lively, I hove-to off 
point Delgada ina strong North, and the next morning could barely fetch the 
anchorage of Sacrificios. 

In the centre of the Gulf of Mexico, the water seems to follow no precise course . 
for instance—in H.M.S. Britomart, on our return to Jamaica from Vera Cruz by 
the northern route, in May, 1826, we found ourselves one day drifted a little to 
the eastward, the next day to the westward and so in all directions, until they 
had got to the northward as far as 26° 45’ N., and then we found the steady 
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regular set above-mentioned. I have made all the observations, lunars, longitude 
by chronometers, by sun and moon, as they were taken on this return to Jamaica. 

It stands to reason, that in a large circle of currents, like those in the Gulf of 
Mexico, that the centre of the Gulf will be without any current whatever; or 
that it will be slightly influenced accordingly as the sea breezes are strong. In 
the month of July, when the Trade-winds seldom reach farther to the northward 
than 25°, and when, of course, calms are prevalent about a degree to the south- 
ward of that parallel, many a vessel has been in the same place for four days 
together. For this reason you are recommended, not in the months of May, 
June, and July, to go to the northward in returning to Jamaica. I put it to the 
fair trial; Captain Sandom, of H.M.S. Bustard, beat back over the Campeche 
bank, and sailed from Sacrificios 10 days before the Britomart ; at the same time 
Captain Hunn, in the Tweed, left Tampico, and endeavoured to beat over the 
bank also. After I had left Sacrificios 6 days, 1 met Captain Hunn, who had 
been out 16 days, off the Mississippi, he having found it no easy matter to beat 
against a westerly set, with a light easterly wind ; and I arrived in Jamaica 2 days 
after Captain Sandom. It therefore makes a difference of 8 days, the Britomart 
being decidedly the worst sailer of the three vessels. 

The following remarks on the currents in the Gulf of Mexico are by Mr. Peter 
Masters, of Liverpool :— 

“The current between cape Antonio and cape Catoche sets North nearly, or a 
little to the westward of North; it attains occasionally a velocity of from 14 to 2 
miles per hour, and is found in its greatest strength in mid-channel. Near the 
meridian of cape Catoche it begins on the Campeché side to take a more westerly 
course; and about half a degree to the westward of the cape, on the Campeche 
bank, it runs nearly West, with a velocity considerably diminished. 

Near the Cuba shore an eddy or counter-current frequently sets round cape 
Antonio to the eastward ; which in vessels bound to the Gulf of Mexico, will be 
best avoided by keeping the mid-channel ; this course is also advisable from the 
nature of the coast of Yucatan, which is very low, and the character of the 
soundings; which are so irregular as to be no guide in ascertaining the position of 
the ship. ‘To the westward of cape Catoche the soundings are more regular, and 
may be depended on. 

From point Palmas, near Sisal, to the southward of Campeche, there is usually 
but little current, and what may be found to exist will be dependent on the wind. 
From Laguna along the southern shore of the Gulf a current sets invariably 
along-shore to the westward, the velocity of which is governed by the strength of 
the land and sea-breezes. The sea-breeze commences generally in this part of 
the Gulf from N.E., and gradually, as the sun passes to the westward of the 
meridian, hauls round to East. The land-breeze blows from South to 8.E. 

Along the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico the current is also governed by 
the wind, and allowance should be made for its effect, particularly between the 
parallels of 24° and 26° N. 

In most of the charts published, the current on the N.W. shore of the Gulf, 
on soundings, is described as setting to the eastward; but it is well known to 
those who have had experience in its navigation that this is erroneous, and that 
from the S.W. pass of the Mississippi to the bay of Galveston-the current sets 
invariably to the westward, inasmuch that vessels bound to New Orleans, which 
haye been caught to leeward of it, although the smoke of the steam-boats in the 
Mississippi has been distinctly visible, have required several days to make 
' sufficient easting to obtain a pilot. 
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To the eastward of the Mississippi there is generally a current in that direction 
along shore. During a Norther I have found, from abreast of the bay of Espirito 
Santo, round the Tortugas, a current of from 2 to 24 miles per hour, setting to the 
§.S.E., and striking across to the Cuba shore. 

T have occasionally found a narrow stream of current setting out of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and have learned upon inquiry that it has also been experienced by 
others, commencing in about lat. 24°, long. 95°, and running E.N.E. to lat. 25°, 
long. 91°; whence to lat. 254°, long. 88°, it becomes more easterly, and gradually, 
as it nears the Tortugas, inclines to the south of Hast. 

I have been informed by officers of the Mexican Navy, and by several masters 
of vessels in the Gulf trade, that in the event of a vessel being caught in a 
Norther off or near to Vera Cruz, when it might be dangerous to run for the 
anchorage, that by standing to the eastward to about long. 92° or 93°, a strong 
set of current will be found a few hours after the breeze has sprung up, running 
to the northward ; and that ships which haye laid-to in the gale, in about the 
longitude above stated, have found themselves next day to the northward of their 
position on the previous one, owing to the strong set of a current from the southern 
part of the Gulf. 

It would appear that when it blows strong from the northward, the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico are forced to leeward, and having accumulated to a certain 
extent, a reaction takes place, the water in the first part of a Norther being driven 
to the southward generally over the whole of the Gulf, and the current produced 
being strongest in soundings. Having however no outlet, and being resisted by 
the coast and the current over it, the reaction cannot take place along shore, so 
that the accumulated water becomes forced out to the northward, where there is 
the greatest depth, and consequently the least resistance; that is to say, between 
the coast of Vera Cruz and the western edge of the Campeché bank, in the 
direction above-mentioned. 

Ina similar manner, perhaps, may be explained the effect of the S.E. winds, 
which are the most prevalent, and which move the waters of the Gulf towards 
the bay of Galveston, but meeting the influence of the stream from the 
Mississippi (and particularly of that branch which escapes by the S.W. pass), the 
accumulated water is prevented from taking a free course eastward along the 
northern shore, and a reaction takes place towards the middle of the Gulf. It is 
this cause, probably, that produces the eastern current, setting out as before 
stated which varies in its force in proportion to that of the wind, and when 
strongest has a motion of ¢ mile per hour, but in general less. 

In running over the northern part of the Campeché bank until west of the 
Alacrans, the current will be found in general to set due West, and its velocity 
to be governed by the wind then and previously prevailing, and also by the strength 
of the Trade-wind in the Caribbean and Cuba seas; for at times there is no 
perceptible current in the Yucatan channel, and consequently little or none on the 
Campeché bank.”—Journ. Geog. Soc., 1845. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


The following table of Geographical positions is extracted from the West India 
Pilot published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus * may be considered as 
standard points. In some few instances the positions differ from those given in 
the text, which are from other authorities :— 


COAST OF YUCATAN AND GULF OF MEXICO. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 


North. West. 

° ' " ° ' " 
Chinchorro bank, North cay, northend... ... ... ... | 18 45 0 | 87 19 34 
Dry sand Bore) acs ns wees cee) NOOB 20 B78. 9H 


Ascension bay, Allen point* ... 
Cozumel island, south pont... .. 
ss north point sa Peer 
Cancun island, Nisue point ... ... 
Mugeres island, Look-out tower... 
Contoy island, north extreme ... «.. «. « 
Cape Catoche, north-east extreme ... ... ... ... +. | 21.36 0) 87 4 30 
eae Gas Widve.\-teus frdeni Aides teedt tennis eee | de BE OY | SS Lal 70 
5 as) Were) vidas) Pivas) (tens) MYdaw hts “ees! eset iPad eo 0) BO bo - ‘0 


19 45 15 | 87 28 34 
2016 0/87 0 0 
. 20 35 30 | 86 44 48 
tee 21 2 0O| 86 49 33 
see eee eee | 21:12 0 | 86 43 39 

+ es eo | 21 81 45 | 86 48 45 


ool we 
: 
ae 


Sisal fort® .2. <:. aaa Mtece + Aa dae tts 080 QT! 168190 BF A. 
Madagascar reef, MAES ie crass wa ens ve TH Hei auveasan [90290 0 
PMlcEMN REGIME CLED CRY i-aec Wises, ‘idee ieee: “wee © fen) ee [22 BBEH [89 4219 
Arenas cay, north-west cay wk wee wee feats 2 FLO OL 24 ibe 


Bajo Nuevo reef, centre ... «ws dist hase eee | “OT bO! Os OR ab G 
Triangles, west reef, cay at south- westend ... ... ... | 20.58 0 | 92 19 30 

east reef, beacon... se ese one | 20 54 54 | 92 13 QL 
Obispo shoals, northern shoal spot of 16 feet... ... ... | 2029 0/9214 0 
Arcas cays, western cay ... we Aine Sidon “an See (20) ER Sb")' 91" 8" 9S 


Placer Nuevo or New bank, centre . isis "tain Gap, twas, own | RO BQ On OL bE 0 
Campeché, fort San José ... 10. 22. see eee eee eee | 19 51 36 | 90 31 24 


egmriity CMUFCI Fay, tees Fece, owes “ies ven “ieee “ace | ere’) LONARI 24" | 90'86 Ad 
Morro de Paypoton, SHEMINI Mesa Aes ere ves ore eee | Ae ma? On) OO dae 0 
Carmen island, north-east point... aon ee Saray Ss POT a2 aD 

eS south-west point, vigia . is, daw ade ae | AOU SRIZE | OL 6 46 
TEHDSACONIEVEDD DAL Wind evs) wives. “1d0s, “Wee ess) ate dre! | LO°90° O |,02 87 10 
Goatzacoalcos river, bar ... ... «0. «ce «oe oe « | 1810 0 | 9417 O 
Roca Partida, extreme «es. eevee see vee ee eee | 18-44 01 95 BOO 
PRNGATAUGMHDHIG | ac tise alors icc Secs) (tev dee Sve *heee (PO 45> OOD 40'"0 
Tuxtla, volcano... ... ie itis) Bea “hes see [BOO OO 070 
Cofre de Perote, peak (13, 995 feet) . ie Aides) M'tad Mies, Vu LO edo | ote a ee 
Orizaba mountain, peak (17,911 feet) ... ... .. --- | 19 218| 97 18 0 
Vera Cruz, San Juan de Ulloa, light tower ... «.. «| 19 11 54 | 96 8 O 
Zempoala point, extreme ... ... 0 ee eee see vee eee | 19 27 26 | 96:19 27 
Bernal Chico, tslet 2. oss) sus) eae ose cowyp csv eyy uer|) 19588 35) ) 96123 (24 
Tauspan shoals, islets... sc. see eve cee cee oes one | 20 55 01 97 0 OO 
Mughod cay, CONTE 22) Gee Woes gers vee ves wos oes | 21 26 0) 97 8 O 
MPampico, DAT 25 cee ose oes cee coe coo oss ve. | 22 15 80 | 97 46 O 
Cerro del. Mecate, sUmMIbe sy ccc. is. se cee woe = se | 22:95 20) 98 0 OO 
Savitnider Dar ss0 lec esti eeh stay een gasen ees) see | 29 49: 0} OB> 0190 
eiperioaal PernANO; UAL wall cts fete) sxe. see 00s ose | 20.20! 0) 97 80) 6 
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NORTH COAST OF GULF OF MEXICO. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 


North. West. 
° vie we ° 5. 9h 
Rio Grande, entrancet... «-» | 25 57 22 | 97 7 36 


Brazos Santiago, light at south end of Padre island ...|26 6 0| 9712 0 
Aransas pass, light on low island south end of San José | 27 53 30 | 97 1 20 


Cavallo pass, beacon... ... sis, zs sas iene wooo | 2O520 41) 96 2ooeD 
a light tower’ 22°. = | 28 SOO eo ecaon 
Saluria... ... ve | 28 24 7 | 96 23 51 
San Luis - pass, Galveston island, spot of observation ... | 29 5 22/95 618 
Galveston, cathedral ... 1.0 .s2 00 ore ove eee ss | 29 18 17 | 94 46 39 
- Market house ee ids. eee evs aese HOD AG 26) G4. coupe 

re Bolivar point lighthouse... oe ere Peat eee men | Oue ee ol Nua oreD 

a Dollar point 1.0... see see are nee ee | 29 26 3 | 94 52 40 
Sabine pass, Texas point.... ... 12 ss. ss ess «ee | 29 42 18 | 93 50 24 
River Calcasieu, entrance . es vas steal eld 0 103 adhe 
Marsh island, north-west end, old lighthouse. weet ieee hen | OO voe ned les ie 
Atchafalaya bay, point au Fer a sco) cnn] 2979 61 | 91 20/20 
PA Light on south-west reef... se | 29 26 0| 91 30 0 
Derniere isle, observation BPOt ses yaee! lees Wiens acon Bese ee POs 
Ship island shoal, five-foot patch £5 aos faseih| 28054 55. | 91 5 30 
Barataria, south-west angle of fort Livingston see eee | 29:16 24] 89 54 30 
Mississippi river, south-west pass se ace Gee) eee! | 28,58 30) 89 21 10 
5 South pass light ... ... ... ... «. | 28 69 42] 89 7 24 

Loutre pass,light,..-  --. a0) ee) 014) 29/:89869) 89) 1.30 

Chandeleur island, north extreme, light .. neo yee eee 1/30) 68 mBNERadI SSR 
Cat island, west end, light tower ... ... ... «» «- | 3013 57] 89 8 43 
Pass Christian, light tower ... ... ... ... .«.. «.- | 30.18 54 | 89 14 2 
Ship island, west end, lighttower ... ... ... ... «- | 830 12 54 | 88 56 58 
Biloxi, light tower... .. oo) cape vase case ace, | GOO) QON4G) 188 oon 
Horn island, east point, signal post | sashes wees San OMA SRA RS ys0NOs 


Pascagoula river, Round island light tower ... ... ... | 80 17 31 | 88 34 10 
Mobile, Sand island, east end, light tower ... ... ... | 301118] 88 1 58 


» fort Morgan, light tower ... ... ... «=. «- | 80 13 48} 88 0 25 
Pensacola, light tower... es cae fanel | oun Fo sew | ene | 80) 20 5 87 16/56 
Cape San Blas, Hightitowers .¢.-)y uc. jecciiyése, Jessy ees 620 day Be Rae: 
Appalachicola, flag-staff ... ers vee | 29 43 21 | 84 54 58 
St. George's island, cape St. George light tower... ... | 29 36 10 | 84 58 33 
Dog island, west end, light tower ... ... ... .. - | 29 46 0 | 84 34 42 
St. Marks river, light tower oe vee | 30 4 0 | 8410 35 
Cedar Cays, north cay, north end oS -|29 8 6/83 5 57 

a Depot cay, Cupola one) cenibitew elsteeat= £94 Oe 0, BS aS 
5 Sea-horse cay, southend ... ... ... .. | 29 5 0| 83 4 50 
Anclote, inlet .:....: -.. ses ones pase ace 120, 07 Ab) B2 05a i ae 


Egmont cay . bis sate ore, OTS 
Sanibel island, east end acetee abies 
Cape Romano, extreme ... ... ... 
Cape Sable, fort Poinsett ... ... 1... 


see ee ee nse | 20 86 284) 82 4620 
ace nee cere nee | 26 27 BRAG 
ace nee nee eee | 25 50 45 | 81 57 0 
ace nee cee ee | 25° 6 50] 81 8 45 


+ All the positions of the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Rio Grande westward 
are by the United States coast surveyors. 


THE END. 


